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Summary 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  offer  a  child- centered,  multi-graded  curriculum 
from  K- 12  where  students  progress  at  their  own  pace.  With  a  teacher/ student  ratio  of  one 
to  nine,  individual  attention  can  be  paid  to  each  student.  The  school  will  be  run  by  parents 
and  teachers  and  have  an  extended  school  day  from  8:30a.Dito5:30p.m. 

There  will  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  foreign  languages  with  the  goal  of  enabhng  all 
children  to  be  fluent  in  English  and  Spanish  by  ninth  grade  as  well  as  studying  a  third 
language  m  high  school. 

Computers  will  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum  and  used  both  as  a  tool  to  access  and 
process  information  and  as  a  way  to  excite  independent  learning  and  break  down  barriers 
of  segmented  subjects  mto  a  more  mterrelated  curriculimi  The  school  will  be  connected 
to  the  Internet,  and  students  in  the  middle  and  high  school  will  receive  computers  to  use  at 
home. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  seeks  to  attract  famiUes  who  share  similar  ideas  about 
treating  children  with  respect,  teaching  children  how  to  think  rather  than  what  to  think, 
and  making  learning  the  center  of  life  at  home  and  at  school. 

"Everything  we  do  speaks  to  our  deep  respect  for  children  and  their  natural  curiosity 
about  the  world,  our  behef  that  all  children  are  capable  and  lovable,  and  our  willingness  to 
provide  daily  opportunities  for  them  to  develop  creativity,  express  imagination,  and  take 
charge  of  their  learning,  "  said  Robert  Whittemore,  one  of  the  school's  founders. 

Although  the  primary  focus  in  on  the  mental  aspects  of  student's  development- 
discovering,  knowing,  thinking,  analyzing,  judging—the  school  also  recognizes  the 
importance  of  nurturing  social  responsibihty,  service,  community,  and  health. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  seeks  to  foster  the  values  of  tolerance  and  empathy 
through  an  ethnically  diverse  student  population— especially  non-native  speakers  of 
Enghsh— and  in-depth  study  of  the  major  world  cultures. 

Above  all  else,  the  mission  of  the  school  is  to  succeed  where  so  many  have  failed  to 
raise  student  learning  outcomes.  To  this  end.  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  be  a 
highly  adaptive  and  self- correcting  environment  that  recognizes  learning  must  occur  at 
home  as  well  as  in  school,  that  learning  is  buih  on  strong,  close  relationships  between 
adults  and  children,  and  that  learning  is  most  efficient  when  self-motivated. 
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"What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child, 
that  must  the  community  want  for  all  children." 

John  Dewey,  The  School  atid  Society 


Introduction 

Three  major  forces  in  the  twentieth  century  have  permanently  altered  the  world: 
technology,  immigration,  and  globalization.  As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  air  travel  makes  it  possible  to  reach  any  destination  in  days,  sateUites  bring 
words  and  unages  fi^om  around  the  globe  together  in  seconds,  and  the  Internet  connects 
this  web  of  worldwide  communication  to  our  homes. 

At  the  same  time  1.5  million  new  immigrants  a  year—lsLTgofy  Latino  and  Asian—have 
come  to  America  and  now  account  for  a  significant  and  growing  portion  of  our 
population.  The  model  fi^om  the  past— assimilation—that  worked  for  the  waves  of 
European  immigration  earher  m  the  century  is  not  going  to  meet  America's  fiiture  needs 
because  the  world  as  well  as  our  position  m  it  has  changed.  The  U.S.  economy  is  mature 
while  developing  countries  are  experiencing  spectacular  growth  rates— e.g.  China's  11.4% 
since  1991  and  Argentina's  7.4%— that  will  attract  American  mvestment,  products,  and 
jobs.  Already  more  than  two-thirds  of  Coca-Cola's  beverage  sales  are  outside  the  U.S. 
and  53%  of  P&G's  revenues  come  fi*om  abroad.  Despite  years  of  reform  efforts,  schools 
are  still  running  on  models  from  the  past.   They  are  still  trying  to  get  everyone  to  speak 
one  language— English.  The  curriculimi  of  most  schools  is  still  overwhelmingly  focused  on 
U.S.  history  and  culture.   Science  textbooks  are  out  of  date  before  they  are  printed. 
Hardly  any  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  wired  for  the  Internet. 

Two  of  the  most  well-known  and  well-respected  educational  reform  initiatives— The 
Edison  Project  and  the  CoaUtion  of  Essential  Schools— are  flawed  models.  Ted  Sizer's 
exclusion  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  his  definition  of  "essential"  is  another 
example  of  retrospective  rather  than  prospective  thinking,  of  tinkering  with  how  to 
improve  models  fi^om  the  past  rather  than  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  fijture.  At  a  time 
when  nearly  25%  of  the  students  in  America  speak  a  native  language  other  than  English 
and  100%  should,  we  have  a  major  spokesman  of  educational  reform  giving  up  before  he 
has  even  begun.  Although  what  he  does  advocate  and  promote  for  teachers  and  schools 
may  be  admirable,  this  omission  is  unconscionable. 

As  local  ta?q)ayers  refiise  to  support  new  revenue  bonds  or  higher  tax  rates,  as  states 
bear  a  greater  burden  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity,  and  as  the  federal 
government  cuts  educational  fimds  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the  resources  available  for 
education  will  continue  to  be  imder  severe  pressure.    Yet  in  order  to  prepare  students  for 
the  fiiture,  more  rather  than  fewer  dollars  need  to  be  spent  for  direct  classroom 
instruction.  A  high-density  conq)uter  environment,  increased  professional  development  of 
teachers,  an  extended-day  curriculum,  m-depth  study  of  multiple  languages,  and 
meaningfiil  family  education  all  will  require  additional  fimds.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
siphon  off  taxpayer  dollars  for  education  mto  the  pockets  of  shareholders  of  for-profit 
companies.  The  example  of  Chris  Whittle  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  educational  for-profit  companies  like  E.A.I  and  The  Edison  Project  will 
not  in  the  short  or  long  term  imitate  the  excesses  of  Whittle  Communications:  $50  million 


headquarters,  corporate  jets,  seven-figure  salaries,  stock  options  and  bonuses.  Why  do 
these  companies  want  to  run  schools?  Because  the  educational  market  is  huge  ($400 
billion),  fi'agmented,  and  mefficient.    There  are  national  economies  of  scale  to  be  realized 
by  eliminating  dupUcation  as  well  as  local  economies  of  scale  fi^om  redesigning 
administrative  functions  so  that  schools  are  run  more  like  businesses  and  less  like 
government.  As  Vice  President  Al  Gore  discovered  wiien  he  reinvented  and  streamlined 
government,  enormous  savings  are  possible.   These  dollars  need  to  be  captured  for 
education;  they  need  to  stay  in  the  nonprofit  world  and  augment  the  learning  of  students 
and  teachers.  The  McKenzie  Foundation  seeks  to  develop  a  model  in  The  Cambridge 
Charter  School  of  how  these  savings  can  be  achieved  and  then  repUcated  elsewhere. 


1.  Mission  Statement 

A.  In  succinct  terms,  describe  the  core  philosophy  or  underlying  purpose  of  the 
proposed  school. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  seeks  to  create  and  promote  a  culture  of  learning. 
Everything  we  do  speaks  to  our  deep  respect  for  children  and  their  natural  curiosity  about 
the  world,  our  behef  that  all  children  are  capable  and  lovable,  and  our  willingness  to 
provide  daily  opportunities  for  them  to  develop  creativity,  express  imagination,  and  take 
charge  of  their  learning. 

Although  our  primary  focus  is  on  the  mental  aspects  of  human  development- 
discovering,  knowing,  thinking,  analyzing,  judging—we  also  recognize  the  importance  of 
nurturing  social  responsibihty,  service,  community,  emotional  maturity,  and  health. 

Students  are  allowed  to  individualize  their  learning  and  are  encouraged  how  to  think 
rather  than  what  to  think.  Constant  reflection  on  \ht  process  of  learning  inculcates  habits 
of  mind,  such  as  formulating  questions,  making  connections,  and  solving  problems,  that 
are  essential  to  authentic  learning. 

We  foster  the  values  of  tolerance  and  empathy  through  an  ethnically  diverse  student 
population,  mastery  of  three  languages,  and  in-depth  study  of  the  major  world  cultures. 

An  extended-day  of  nine  hours  accommodates  our  relatively  greater  eiiq)hasis  m  the 
curriculum  on  art,  music,  math,  science,  and  the  conq)uter. 

Above  all  else,  our  mission  will  be  to  succeed  where  so  many  have  failed  to  accompUsh 
worthy  educational  objectives.  To  this  end,  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  be  a 
highly  adaptive  and  self-correcting  culture  that  recognizes  learning  must  occur  at  home  as 
well  as  in  school,  that  learning  is  buih  on  strong,  close  relationships  between  adults  and 
children,  and  that  learning  is  most  eflScient  when  self-motivated. 


A  more  detailed  description  of  critical  components  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School 
follows. 

f  The  family  holds  a  central  and  important  role  in  the  education  process. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  seeks  to  make  a  connection  with  the  famihes  of 
prospective  students  as  early  as  possible  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  school  seeks  to 
become  a  total  resom^ce  for  the  family  with  regard  to  parent  education,  early  child 
development,  health,  nutrition,  and  child  care.  This  close  involvement  ensures  that 
children  come  to  school  at  kindergarten  ready  to  leam. 

The  primary  school  is  exphcitly  modeled  on  the  functioning  family.  Although  we 
recognize  that  a  wide  variety  of  famihes  exists  m  our  society,  the  school  seeks  to  ofifer 
children  the  resources  of  an  ideal  family.  Leadership  of  the  school  will  be  male  and  female 
co-directors  who  model  consensus  decision-making  and  shared  power  as  well  as  provide 
healthy  role  models  of  problem- solving,  active  learning,  mutual  respect,  and  unconditional 
acceptance. 

Included  in  the  objectives  of  the  primary  school  are  competences  gained  by  living  in  a 
functioning  family:  children  leam  how  to  resolve  conflict  non-aggressively,  express  anger 
without  hurt  or  insult,  negotiate  mterpersonal  differences,  understand  the  perspectKe  of 
another  person,  define  values,  recognize  opportunities  for  heroism  m  everyday  life, 
de\  elop  character,  and  live  together  in  harmony.  Classes  in  parent  education  are 
encouraged  for  all  parents  in  order  to  make  sure  parents  themselves  have  the  skills  to 
understand  and  practice  these  competences  with  their  children  at  home. 

Furthermore  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  at  all  three  levels—primary  (K-4),  middle 
(5-8),  and  high  school  (9-12)-- seeks  to  make  famihes  a  partner  in  the  education  of  their 
children  by  making  sure  that  students'  needs  are  met  and  that  family  hfe  reinforces 
learning.  The  school  articulates  a  position  and  seeks  to  assist,  inform,  model  guide,  and 
influence  famihes  on  the  following  issues: 

f  television 

•  homework 

•  oral  reading 

•  nutrition 

•  visits  to  the  pubhc  hbrary 

•  positive  disciphne 

•  physical  fitness 

•  smoking  and  other  addictions 

•  enrichment  activities  that  connect  with  the  curriculum 

•  school  conmiunity  service  requirement 

•  grades  and  tests 

•  educational  needs  of  the  parents 

•  ways  to  incorporate  the  talents  and  experience  of  parents  into  the  curriculum 


In  the  primary  grades  especially.  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  sees  its  mission  not  as 
the  education  of  a  child  but  the  education  of  a  family.  The  school  will  offer  evening 
courses,  family  education  courses,  and  on-site  health  services.  It  seeks  to  be  a  total 
resource  for  famiUes  and  a  vehicle  for  creating  strong,  healthy,  functioning  famihes. 

•  The  school  provides  an  extended-day  curriculum. 

The  school  day  for  all  levels  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  is  8:30  a.m  to  5:30 
p.m  although  the  middle  and  high  schools  will  be  open  until  10  p.m  for  students  to  use  the 
Ubrary  or  take  evening  courses. 

Women  working  outside  the  home  full-time  have  created  dramatic  social  implications 
for  children.  Children  need  interaction  with  caring  adults  in  a  stimulating,  rich  educational 
environment  for  all  the  time  that  parents  are  not  available.  In  the  primary  school,  extended 
day  with  the  same  teachers  provides  greater  continuity  and  fewer  emotional  transitions 
than  a  separate  program  at  a  different  location.  A  portion  of  the  afternoon  time  in  middle 
and  high  school  is  spent  on  activities  traditionally  thought  of  as  extracurricular— e.g.  music 
lessons,  swimming,  teimis,  dance,  gymnastics,  aerobics,  dramatics,  a  school  newspaper, 
pottery',  photography,  film,  sculpture,  and  arts  and  crafts.  As  we  eliminate  the  distinction 
between  learning  and  life  and  seek  to  make  those  two  a  seamless  whole,  the  distinction 
between  curricular  and  extracurricular  blurs.  Justification  for  an  extended-day  curriculum 
at  school  rests  finally  on  the  fact  that  the  school's  resources  are  greater  than  any  individual 
family's  resources  to  provide  the  widest  possible  array  of  educational  options.  The 
extended-day  curriculum  offers  students  50%  more  school  time,  which  over  the  course  of 
the  tweKe  years  of  education  amounts  to  an  additional  six  years  of  study. 

•  The  school  utilizes  multi-age  groupings. 

The  primary  school  includes  children  corresponding  to  grades  K-4.  There  are  two 
drvisions—a  lower  and  an  upper—and  children  move  through  the  primary  school  at  an 
individual  pace.  A  reading  con^etence  test  must  be  passed  before  moving  to  the  upper 
level  within  the  primary  school  and  a  more  extensive  set  of  competences  must  be 
demonstrated  before  moving  into  the  middle  school.  There  are  no  letter  grades  given  in 
the  primary  school.  There  are  weekly  activities  that  mvolve  the  entire  school.  Some 
students  will  con:q)lete  the  primary  school  in  less  than  five  years  and  some  students  may 
take  more  than  five  years. 

The  major  rationale  for  multi-age  groups  in  primary  school  is  threefold:  1)  children 
develop  cognitively  and  socially  at  different  rates  and  m  different  areas  over  time;  2) 
schools  need  to  harness  the  power  of  children  learning  fi-om  children;  and  3)  teachers  who 
spend  several  years  with  the  same  students  acquire  a  deeper  understanding  of  each  child 
and  can  more  efficiently  diagnose  learning  problems.    The  benefits  that  accrue  to  students 
when  teachers  do  not  confi"ont  a  totally  new  set  of  faces  each  year  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Learning  takes  place  best  when  it  is  grounded  in  a  close  and  mutually 


supportive  relationship  among  teacher,  student,  and  parents,  which  simply  takes  time  to 
form. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  elements  of  traditional  primary  education  is  single-age 
grouping  and  the  attendant  requirement  for  all  children  to  march  to  the  same  curricular 
beat.  In  addition  to  differing  developmental  rates,  children  come  to  school  with 
enormously  varied  ability  levels  and  degrees  of  preparation  that  reflect  in  large  measure 
their  home  environments.  Multi-age  grouping,  a  self-paced  curricuhmi,  and  no  grades  m 
the  early  years  are  crucial  to  avoiding  problems  of  low  self-esteem  m  those  students  who 
are  late  bloomers  or  v^lio  come  to  school  relatively  disadvantaged  as  well  as  problems  of 
boredom  in  those  students  vAio  possess  above-average  quickness  in  learning  or  who  come 
to  school  relatively  advantaged.  A  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  will  be  paid  not  to  label 
students  either  m  overt  or  subtle  ways,  especially  in  the  early  years  when  self-concepts  are 
being  formed. 

In  middle  and  high  school,  half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  classes  divided  by  year  of  study 
and  half  of  the  day  in  electives  that  comprise  multi-age  groups  according  to  the  self- 
selection  of  students  by  interest  and  competence.  Here  multi-age  groups  foster  learning 
from  peers,  which  in  the  middle  and  high  school  takes  on  an  ever  more  important  role. 

•     The  school  offers  a  flexible  curriculum  that  incorporates  self-paced  learning  in 
the  early  years  and  student  choice  and  initiative  in  the  later  years  within  clearly 
articulated  learning  expectations  at  set  intervals. 

A  central  promise  of  the  current  reform  m  public  schools  is  to  make  students  actKe 
participants  in  learning  rather  than  passive  recipients,  yet  most  schools  deny  students 
meaningful  choice  with  regard  to  practically  every  decision  regarding  their  education  from 
small  matters  Uke  seatmg  assignments  or  dress  code  to  large  matters  Uke  the  content  of  a 
year's  curriculum  or  rules  governing  student  conduct.   It  is  unreaUstic  to  expect  that 
students  will  willingly  exhibit  initiative  m  all  the  areas  of  adults'  choosing  while  denying 
them  a  say  m  all  the  areas  of  their  choosing.  This  fallacy  is  the  rock  upon  which  many 
good  mtentions  will  founder. 

In  order  to  foster  self-motivation,  self-discipline,  and  self- initiative  in  learning,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  students  meaningful  choices  and  to  share  power.  In  order  to  foster 
problem- solving,  creativity,  and  teamwork,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  students  to  practice 
these  skills  in  meaningful  activities  of  interest  to  them  In  order  to  foster  higher- order 
thinking  beyond  basic  skills,  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  student  interest  and  enthusiasm  while 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  order  to  foster  responsible 
decision-making,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  students  to  make  decisions— even  mistakes— and 
learn  from  the  consequences.  Very  few  schools  are  willing  to  risk  empowering  children. 
Those  few  who  do  often  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  freedom  by  eliminating  all 
expectations  for  learning  outcomes.  The  balance  of  freedom  with  responsibihty,  choice 
with  expectations,  flexibihty  with  a  rich  set  of  stimulating  educational  options  is  an 
amazingly  untried  path  m  pubUc  education. 


Both  the  curriculum  and  the  governance  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will 
embody  and  practice  these  principles.  In  particular,  the  following  specific  pohcies  are 
considered  crucial  in  carrying  out  this  mission. 

•  Math  is  taught  in  individual  or  small  group  tutorial  and  is  required  every  year. 

We  recognize  that  math  differs  fi"om  other  subject  areas  because  learning  is  sequential, 
not  iterative.  Mastery  of  one  level  is  required  before  one  can  progress  to  the  next;  for 
example,  one  must  understand  the  concept  of  multipUcation  before  division.  Due  to  this 
unique  feature,  math  learning  is  particularly  ill-suited  to  traditional  methods  of  mstruction 
in  prescribed  blocks  at  a  prescribed  pace.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  repetition  and 
review  for  slow  learners  and  children  are  often  shamed  if  they  do  not  understand  as 
quickly  as  others.  On  the  other  hand,  quick  learners  are  bored  with  material  that  they 
ah-eady  know.  Many  children,  especially  girls,  learn  early  that  they  are  not  good  at  math  in 
comparison  to  other  children  and  either  give  up,  self-limit,  avoid  math,  or  struggle  in 
fiiistration  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  dysfimctional  learning  attitudes  can  be  avoided 
and  each  child's  maximimi  progress  sustained  without  unnecessary  review  when  math  is 
taught  in  tutorial.  Minimum  math  learning  competences  are  set  at  the  end  of  primary, 
middle,  and  high  school.  From  K-5  tutorials  are  individual;  fi^om  sixth  grade  on  at  the 
math  faculty's  discretion  students  can  be  combined  into  small  groups  of  three  or  four  with 
homogeneous  skill  levels.  Group  and  school-wide  projects  enable  students  to  use  their 
growing  math  knowledge  together. 

•  Computers  are  not  considered  a  separate  course  or  skill  to  be  taught  but  rather  a 
vehicle  for  more  active  and  self-directed  learning;  they  are  integrated  into  the  entire 
curriculum  and  progressive  levels  of  expertise  and  involvement  are  expected. 

At  the  primary  level  there  will  ideally  be  a  computer  for  each  child  in  every  classroom. 
We  will  work  with  the  Logo  Foundation  to  create  microworlds  where  children  can  learn, 
think,  and  play  with  computers.  As  students  progress  they  will  be  not  only  master  the 
computer  as  a  helpful  tool~i.e.  word  processing,  interactive  exercises,  CD-ROM,  CAD, 
encyclopedias,  on-hne  databases,  and  the  Internet—but  continue  to  undertake  personally 
meaningful  tasks  capable  of  mobilizmg  intellectual  energy.  The  use  of  computers  and  AA' 
technologies  are  an  mtegral  part  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  middle  and  high 
school  where  students  receive  computers  for  the  home  in  order  to  continue  explorations, 
communicate  with  students  in  foreign  countries,  and  allow  teachers  to  connect  with 
parents.  Through  authentic  use  m  everyday  life  children  and  adults  will  view  the  computer 
equal  to  books  as  the  two  princq)al  ways  to  access  knowledge  and  create  understanding. 

•  Assessment  incorporates  traditional  grades  along  with  newer  alternative 
assessment  methods. 

Education  should  encourage  win-win  situations  and  not  be  viewed  as  a  zero  sum  game 
where  one  person's  success  depends  on  another's  failure.  Grades  and  assessment  are  tools 


to  provide  feedback  to  the  student  and  the  teacher  m  order  to  facilitate  learning.  Perhaps 
the  most  distmctive  feature  of  assessment  at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  is  a  new  kind 
of  test:  one  that  requires  students  to  apply  knowledge  to  new  situations  and  make  new 
connections  rather  than  just  regurgitate  information  already  delivered. 

Assessment  at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  is  a  mutually  respectful  analysis 
between  students  and  teachers,  contams  useful  information,  seeks  always  to  identify 
strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses,  and  values  students'  efforts  at  self-assessment  as  well  as 
teachers'  evaluations. 

•  Many  different  kinds  of  teaching  methods  are  used. 

The  main  reason  for  enq)loying  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  is  to  vary  the  pace  and 
to  utilize  every  means  possible  in  the  search  for  the  right  strategy  that  will  unlock  a 
subject,  engage  a  student's  curiosity,  or  ignite  a  passion.  Among  the  techniques  employed 
will  be: 


•  computers 

•  magazmes 

•  lectures 

•  newspapers 

•  case  studies 

•  oral  reading 

0  Socratic  discussion 

•  drama 

•  small  group  activity 

•  role  playmg 

•  collaborative  teams 

•  tutorial 

•  simulations 

•  field  trips 

•  film 

•  textbooks 

•  video 

•  independent  study 

•  books 

•  workbooks 

•  The  school  incorporates  into  the  regular  academic  curriculum  many  practical 
skills  traditionally  relegated  to  vocational  education. 

The  traditional  bifurcation  between  academic  and  vocational  education  is  misguided. 
Vocational  education  subjects—eg.  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  electrical 
and  plumbmg  trades,  electronics,  aviation—offer  exphcit  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
academic  principles  of  science  and  math  in  contexts  that  excite  and  interest  students.  The 
problem  is  that  students  shuffled  off  to  vocational  education  are  thought  of  as  intellectual 
inferiors  and  rigorous  academic  understanding  is  often  omitted.  We  beheve  that  all 
students  need  to  understand  the  machines  and  inventions  that  dominated  the  twentieth 
century  in  order  mvent  or  use  technology  that  will  mark  the  next  century.  Furthermore, 
students  who  excel  at  practical  arts  often  exhibit  spatial  inteUigence  far  superior  to  those 
who  possess  rational  and  logical  inteUigence.  Combining  the  strengths  of  both  kinds  of 
minds  in  a  team  collaboration  on  special  projects  enables  both  sets  of  students  to  value 
those  who  have  con:q)etences  different  fi"om  their  own. 

•  Students  at  the  school  become  trilingual. 
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Students  at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  study  Spanish  in  grades  K-8,  French  or 
Portuguese  m  grades  9-12,  and  EngUsh  in  K- 12.  These  three  languages  were  chosen 
because  they  represent  the  cultures  that  played  pivotal  roles  in  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  North  and  South  American  contments  and  are  the  current  olB&cial 
languages  of  the  four  major  countries:  Canada,  U.S.,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  Furthermore, 
there  are  significant  Hispanic,  Portuguese-speaking,  and  French-speaking  populations  in 
Cambridge.  By  actively  recruiting  among  these  communities,  we  hope  to  create  an 
environment  where  their  language  skills  are  valued.  English-speaking  students  struggling 
to  learn  Spanish  can  help  Spanish- speaking  students  struggling  to  learn  English. 

Why  this  heavy  emphasis  on  foreign  languages?  We  beheve  tangible  benefits  besides 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  derive  from  multiple  language  mastery. 

First  of  ali  siQce  most  teachers  do  not  come  with  this  degree  of  language  preparation, 
they  too  must  become  learners  alongside  the  students,  which  powerfully  reinforces  the 
idea  that  the  school  is  a  place  where  everyone  learns. 

Secondly,  the  mental  eflfort  required  to  master  a  foreign  language  may  bring  ancillary 
benefits.  Children  in  most  developed  countries  of  the  world  become  fluent  in  at  least  two 
languages,  and  in  Europe  often  three  or  four  languages.  As  American  educators  ponder 
ways  to  bring  American  students  up  to  world-class  standards,  one  theory  that  deserves 
testing  is  the  conviction  that  fluency  in  more  than  one  language  stimulates  disciplined  and 
rigorous  habits  of  mind  in  all  areas  of  study. 

Thirdly,  the  experience  of  mastering  a  foreign  language  enables  children  to  get  "out  of 
their  skin"  and  e?q)erience  the  perspective  of  someone  different  from  themseKes.   The 
enormous  effort  needed  to  learn  another  language  transforms  us;  it  creates  a  sense  of 
achievement  that  brings  with  it  understanding  and  tolerance.  Students  experience  other 
cultures  in  a  way  that  would  be  maccessible  without  mastery  of  the  language. 

Fourthly,  adolescence  is  a  time  when  children  often  experiment  with  high-risk  behavior 
and  rebel  against  their  parents.  Mastery  of  a  foreign  language  unknown  to  parents 
empowers  children  and  gives  them  a  constructive  way  to  differentiate  themselves  from 
their  parents. 

Finally,  children  are  hard-wired  genetically  for  the  relatively  effortless  acquisition  of 
languages.  Exposing  children  at  the  right  age  to  the  right  sequence  of  learning  enables 
them  to  acquire  skills  ^^dlich  would  require  significantly  greater  effort  later  on. 

The  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  becomes  the  organizmg  principle  of  the 
curriculum  m  middle  and  high  school.    Although  mastery  is  only  expected  m  two  non- 
Enghsh  languages-- Spanish  and  French  or  Portuguese— students  will  spend  one  year  on 
five  additional  languages  as  those  cultures  are  studied:  Arab/Afiican,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
German/Russian,  and  Latin/Greek.  By  e?q)osure  to  this  wide  array  of  languages,  some 


students  many  find  an  interest  or  aflBnity  that  they  would  not  otherwise  discover.  Each 
student  goes  on  a  school-financed,  one-week  trip  to  a  Spanish- speaking  country  by  the 
end  of  middle  school  and  a  French-  or  Portuguese- speaking  country  by  graduation  fi-om 
high  school. 

•  The  curriculum  is  interdisciplinary  with  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  given 
specific  attention  in  a  course  throughout  the  middle  and  high  school  years  designed 
to  develop  these  abilities. 

In  middle  and  high  school  four  courses— the  foreign  language  (Spanish,  French  or 
Portuguese,  and  Enghsh  for  ESL  students),  Comparative  Cultures,  Critical  Thinking,  and 
Writing  Skills— are  taught  m  a  four-hour  morning  block  of  team-taught  instruction  called 
Fundamentals.  The  faculty  of  these  courses  work  together  and  allocate  time  among  the 
courses  depending  on  need.  The  Writing  Skills  class  supports  writing  across  the 
curriculum   Students  learn  grammar,  mechanics,  usage,  vocabulary,  research  skills, 
composition,  revision,  and  editmg  as  they  fiilfill  assignments  in  Fundamentals  as  well  as 
courses  m  other  disciphnes.  At  the  same  time  the  writing  course  enables  students  to 
become  authors  in  a  variety  of  different  hterary  genres. 

The  Critical  Thinking  course  is  taught  totally  by  the  case  method.  Classes  are 
conducted  principally  in  Socratic  dialogue.  Case  subjects  come  fi^om  current  events, 
environmental  issues,  pubhc  pohcy,  ethics,  history  of  science,  hterary  criticism,  business, 
economics,  logic,  and  film.  The  focus  is  on  the  process  of  thinking:   analysis,  synthesis, 
evaluation,  and  critical  inquiry. 

The  Comparative  Cultures  course  examines  the  history,  geography,  sociology, 
philosophy,  reUgion,  art,  music,  hterature,  government,  economics,  and  popular  culture  of 
the  foreign  culture  under  study  for  that  year  independently  and  in  relation  to  the  United 
States.  An  expanded  social  studies  curriculum  is  covered  as  relevant  aspects  of  American 
history  and  culture  are  taught  in  increasing  depth  over  eight  years  in  relation  to  other 
countries  of  the  world.  In  middle  school  the  Comparative  Cultures  course  focuses  on 
Great  Britain  and  its  emphe  in  fifth  grade,  Mexico  and  other  major  countries  of 
South/Central  America  in  sixth  grade,  the  Afiican/Arab  world  in  seventh  grade,  and  Japan 
in  eighth  grade.  In  high  school  the  Comparative  Cultures  course  focuses  on  the  ancient 
world  (Rome  and  Greece)  m  ninth  grade,  China  in  tenth  grade,  Canada  and  the  French 
influence  in  eleventh  grade,  and  Germany/Russia  m  twelfth  grade. 

After  an  overview  of  Native  American  and  American  history  and  culture  m  third  and 
fourth  grades,  middle  and  high  school  students  are  able  to  extend  their  cursory  knowledge 
to  more  in-depth  study  of  our  nation  while  they  place  its  development  m  a  rich  context  of 
world  history.  Accomphshments  m  art,  music,  hterature,  and  science  are  not  divorced 
from  their  historical  roots  but  mtegrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  students  to  make 
connections  and  see  causal  relationships. 
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•  The  school  teaches  science  in  a  hands-on  way  that  evolves  from  questions 
designed  to  capture  the  imagination  of  students. 

What  is  crucial  in  science  education  is  building  on  children's  insatiable  curiosity  about 
the  worid  around  them.  The  science  curriculum  in  the  primary  school  is  tied  to 
exploration  of  the  natural  and  biological  world  from  the  atom  to  the  animal  kingdom  In 
middle  and  high  school,  a  certain  number  of  science  units  are  required  each  year,  but 
students  select  among  numerous  electives  of  several  weeks  m  duration.  Electives  are 
intensive  focused  topics,  such  as  tectonics,  heat,  hght,  the  ocean,  electricity,  the 
telephone,  shortwave  radio,  gears,  the  automobile  engme,  solar  power,  pollution, 
volcanoes,  vermiculture,  dendrology,  genetics,  the  human  body,  DNA,  diseases,  gravity, 
astronomy,  theory  of  relativity,  magnetism,  gases,  and  the  periodic  table.  Whenever 
possible  a  science  lesson  begins  with  inquiry— a  problem  or  question  that  provokes 
discovery. 

•  A  unique  feature  of  our  charter  school  is  the  proposal  to  work  jointly  with  the 
Cambridge  School  District  to  identify  ways  to  reduce  non-instruction  costs  equal  in 
amount  to  the  funds  utilized  for  our  charter  school. 

Despite  limited  access  to  the  finances  of  the  Cambridge  School  District,  one  can  make 
a  few  general  observations.  The  Center  for  Workforce  Preparation  and  Quality 
Education,  an  afifihate  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  included  Cambridge  when  it 
created  an  accounting  model  that  would  more  accurately  allocate  costs  between  Central 
Administration  and  schools  in  eight  school  districts  across  the  country  based  on  1990-91 
expenditures.  Although  one  of  the  ostensible  goals  was  to  "find  funds  in  hidden  cost  areas 
that  can  be  directed  toward  more  beneficial  areas,"  which  one  might  interpret  to  mean  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  administration  to  classroom,  in  fact,  the  bias  seemed  to  be  to  justify 
administrative  costs:  "The  Allocations  Model  dispels  the  popular  belief  that  large  amounts 
of  money  go  into  Central  Ofl&ce  expenditures,  and  httle  reaches  the  school.  The  Districts 
here  distributed  between  80  percent  to  94  percent  of  total  funds  to  the  schools."    To  an 
advocate  for  children,  20%  of  costs  represents  an  unacceptable  level  of  central 
administrative  expenditures.  Cambridge  had  the  second  highest  percent  of  costs  spent  on 
Central  Administration  (15%)  and  by  far  the  highest  absolute  dollar  amount  per  pupil 
($  1 1 16/pupil).    This  same  record  was  equaled  for  school  site  FaciUties  and  Operations 
costs.  Cambridge  had  the  second  highest  percent  of  costs  spent  on  school  FaciUties  and 
Operations  ( 12%)  and  the  highest  absolute  dollar  amount  per  pupil  ($971/pupil).  And  the 
data  on  facilities  cost  did  not  account  for  any  capital  costs  or  include  depreciation  costs. 
Nearly  $5  miUion  for  debt  service  and  capital  outlays  in  the  Cambridge  General  Fund  was 
omitted,  which  would  add  $650  per  pupil  to  school  Facilities  and  Operations  costs.    We 
beheve  cost  reduction  opportunities  from  these  two  cost  categories  alone— Central 
Administration  and  Facilities/Operations— will  more  than  equal  the  operating  budget  of  our 
charter  school. 

Anecdotal  evidence  supports  the  possibihty  of  such  a  claim.  Accordmg  to  Larry 
Maloney  of  the  Center  for  Workforce  Preparation,  based  on  his  report  the  Alameda 
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School  District  reduced  central  administrative  e>q)enses  by  40%  and  Chariotte- 
Mecklenburg  Public  Schools  have  identified  $4  million  of  savings. 

As  a  proponent  for  charter  schools,  we  envision  smaller  schools  with  more  power  and 
authority  distributed  to  teachers  that  would  render  even  some  of  the  existmg  school  site- 
based  administrative  and  support  costs  unnecessary  as  well.  An  additional  15%  of  costs  in 
the  study  of  Cambridge  were  attributed  to  school  site-based  administration,  teacher 
support,  and  out-of-classroom  student  support,  such  as  guidance  counselors,  A/V,  Ubrary, 
athletics,  chibs.  One  justification  for  the  size  of  existing  schools  is  that  a  critical  mass  is 
needed  to  afford  resources  like  a  hbrary,  yet  a  single  coirg)uter  now  offers  the  possibihty 
of  accessing  more  information  than  is  contamed  in  most  school  hbraries.  Our  charter 
school  will  rethink  the  dehvery  of  these  services  to  children— career  counseling,  testing, 
instruction  in  the  use  of  hbraries  and  resource  material,  promotion  of  physical  fitness,  and 
extracurricular  activities—in  ways  that  allow  more  money  to  be  spent  on  direct  student 
learning  and  teacher  development.     We  do  not  seek  simply  to  create  a  new  model  but  to 
actK  ely  promote  change  in  existing  schools. 


B.  As  a  charter  school,  your  school  will  be  a  "laboratory  of  innovation"  in  the 
State's  larger  educational  reform  effort.  With  this  in  mind,  what  impact  do  you 
hope  your  charter  school  will  have  on  the  state  of  public  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  be  an  agent  for  change  in  the  management  of 
learning.   Seymour  Papert  in  772^  Children's  Machine:  Rethinking  School  in  the  Age  of 
the  Computer  aptly  compared  educational  reform  to  perestroika,  the  restructuring  of  the 
Soviet  system  from  a  controlled,  command  economy  to  a  free  market  economy.  Our  goal 
is  not  to  substitute  another  newer,  fancier,  better  version  of  the  old  system  but  to 
demonstrate  successfiil  decentralized  decision- making  on  three  levels:  1)  the  management 
of  learning  is  conducted  by  those  involved— parents,  teachers,  and  students;  2)  teachers, 
together  with  the  co-directors  of  the  school,  decide  the  content  and  scope  of  the 
curriculum,  define  learning  outcomes,  exercise  personal  choice  in  teaching  materials  and 
strategies  used  to  achieve  those  expectations,  and  are  rewarded  on  results;  3)  students  are 
workers  and  co-managers  of  their  learning,  having  a  say  m  the  pace,  the  order,  the 
content,  and  the  evaluation  of  results. 

The  desire  to  adopt  minor  changes  in  order  to  protect  or  immunize  the  existing  system 
from  major  overhaul  is  equally  evident  m  the  tightly-programmed,  highly-planned,  top- 
down  educational  estabhshment  as  it  was  in  the  Soviet  government.  Cambridge  is  an 
especiaUy  good  example.  A  dizzying  array  of  choices,  programs,  and  innovations  mask 
the  fact  that  the  student,  parent,  and  the  teacher  still  do  not  control  the  learning  process. 
They  serve  to  maintain  the  status  quo  because  any  challenge  to  the  existing  hierarchy  can 
be  dismissed  as  superfluous:  "We're  akeady  domg  that."    Innovation  has  produced 
uncontrolled  growth  of  programs  without  accountability  or  understanding  of  what  really 
works.  The  result  in  Cambridge  is  a  very  high-cost  system  without  commensurate  resuhs 
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in  student  performance.     One  can  argue  with  the  validity  of  using  SAT  scores  as  a 
measure  of  results,  yet  there  is  no  denying  the  evidence  of  failure.  In  a  Boston  Magazine 
survey  of  150  school  systems  in  the  greater  Boston  area,  the  combined  SAT  score  (802) 
of  Cambridge's  graduates  m  1993  is  better  than  only  four  others— Boston  (793),  Chelsea 
(634),  Everett  (795),  and  Maiden  (770)-- ^^ilile  the  per  pupil  expenditiu'e  of  $8,586  in 
Cambridge  is  higher  than  all  but  Dover- Sherbora's  $8,891  and  comparable  to  only  two 
upscale  suburban  schools.  Concord- Carlisle  at  $8,569  and  Lmcoln- Sudbury  at  $8,573. 
When  one  considers  that  the  per  pupil  cost  of  Cambridge  Rindge-Latin  High  School  is 
actually  20%  above  the  citywide  average,  //  is  possible  that  Cambridge  has  the  highest 
high  school  per  pupil  expenditure  for  nearly  the  lowest  SAT  scores  in  the  Boston  area. 
Cambridge's  SAT  scores  are  138  pomts  below  the  Massachusetts  average.  Why  not  spend 
only  $4,071  as  Everett  does  for  comparable  results?  An  honest  appraisal  would  indicate 
that  la\dsh  spending  and  implementation  of  every  new  educational  idea  has  not  lifted 
overall  student  learning  achievement  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Is  better  performance  possible?  Comparison  of  Cambridge's  performance  with 
Berkeley  High  School  in  California  would  indicate  a  resounding  yes.  They  have  a  similar 
sized  high  school  with  2400  students;  the  demographics  resemble  Cambridge  with  40% 
African-American  students,  10%  Asian,  and  10%  Hispanic.  Although  25%  of  the 
Berkeley  High  School  students  come  from  homes  below  the  poverty  line,  70%  take  the 
SAT's  with  a  combined  average  score  of  1015  for  1993-94.  In  Cambridge  Rindge  Latin 
High  School  16°'o  of  the  students  qualify  for  the  free  lunch  program  and  68%  of  the  senior 
class  took  the  SAT's  for  a  combined  average  score  of  802.  Berkeley's  SAT  scores  are 
comparable  to  good  suburban  schools  in  the  Boston  area: 


Belmont 

1034 

Brookline 

1010 

Cohasset 

1031 

Hingham 

1014 

Lexington 

1061 

Manchester 

1047 

Needham 

1035 

Newton 

1010 

Wayland 

1031 

Wellesley 

1039 

Weston 

1048 

Winchester 

1010 

When  a  government  performs  poorly,  as  the  Soviet  economy  did,  eventually  it 
collapses.  When  a  business  performs  poorly,  eventually  it  goes  bankrupt.  Yet  the 
Cambridge  School  District  thrives  on  new  capital  investment.  It  has  spent  $20  million  of 
state  money  in  the  last  year  to  renovate  and  e?q)and  Haggarty  and  Agassiz  and  is  planning 
to  ask  for  additional  milhons  to  renovate  and  expand  Morse  and  Fitzgerald  m  1995. 
Without  knowing  what's  wrong,  fixing  the  problem  is  unlikely.  Bricks  and  mortar  are  ?iot 
the  problem  We  beheve  management  of  learning  is. 
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If  the  Soviet  system  provides  an  analogy  of  the  problem,  we  need  to  look  elsewhere  for 
an  analogy  of  the  solution.  The  U.S.  auto  industry  in  the  1970's  was  ailing  as  Americans 
bought  smaller,  more  rehable,  more  economical  Japanese  cars.  Detroit  conq)lained  about 
unfair  competition,  tried  to  prevent  Japanese  cars  from  entering  the  U.S.  by  imposing 
quotas,  blamed  lazy  American  workers  and  unions,  and  generally  did  everything  it  could  to 
thwart  extemally-inq)osed  change  and  justify  the  status  quo.  Yet  it  was  not  until  Detroit 
began  to  imitate  the  products  and  practices  of  its  foreign  competitors  and  learn  from  them 
that  health  and  prosperity  returned  to  the  auto  industry.  Now,  twenty  years  later,  the 
major  U.S.  manufacturers  have  joint-ventures  with  Japanese  automakers  and  report  record 
profits.  The  same  challenge  to  assumptions  at  the  top,  redefinition  of  the  relationship 
between  worker  and  superior,  and  inclusion  of  technology  that  the  Japanese  presence 
forced  on  the  auto  industry  will  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  bring  to  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


2.  School  Objectives: 

A.  What  are  the  schoors  broad  academic  objectives  for  student  learning? 

We  want  students  to  develop  the  desire  to  be  lifelong  learners,  able  to  work  alone  or 
with  others  in  a  community  of  learners. 

We  want  students  to  discover  their  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses  while 
possessing  famiharity  with  the  central  facts,  forces,  and  people  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
the  evolution  of  the  scientific  frameworks  that  explaia  how  the  physical  world  works  and 
the  problems  of  global  sustainabiUty;  and  a  sampling  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  "the 
history  of  the  human  spirit"  in  the  Preface  to  the  1873  edition  oi  Literature  atid  Dogma-- 
"the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said"  by  writers,  artists,  and  philosophers. 

We  want  them  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  process  of  learning  so  that  they  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  for  fimctioning  democratic  citizenry— critical  inquiry,  mformation 
processing,  and  thoughtfiil  choices. 

We  want  them  to  acquire  competence  in  the  languages  that  are  valued  by  higher 
education  and  the  workplace,  that  contribute  to  a  fiill,  rich  hfe,  and  that  allow  for  the 
possibihty  of  personal  creativity:  persuasive  writing  of  the  Enghsh  language,  facility  in 
Spanish  and  another  foreign  language,  mathematical  reasoning,  reading  and  composition 
of  musical  notation,  and  computer  programming. 

We  want  students  to  make  learning  the  focus  of  their  lives  through  participation  in 
powerfiil  learning  activities  at  school  and  home  and  creation  of  a  stakeholders'  sense  of 
ownership  of  the  school  community  through  collaborative  decision-making. 

B.  Describe  any  non-academic  goals  for  student  performance. 
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The  academic  objectives  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  camiot  be  separated  from 
our  overall  goal  of  helping  students  become  wise,  caring,  responsible  human  beings.  The 
characteristics  of  judgment  and  self-confidence  acquired  in  mastery  of  academic  subjects 
must  not  be  demonstrated  at  the  expense  of  empathy  and  emotional  maturity. 

Students  will  emerge  from  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  able  to  resolve  conflict 
through  non-violent  means  and  adept  at  group  problem-solving.  They  will  learn  how  to 
define  their  own  highly- developed  code  of  values  and  ethics  and  to  tolerate  those  whose 
value  judgments  differ  from  their  own.  Students  from  an  early  age  will  exercise  taking 
responsibUity  according  to  their  abilities.  In  the  primary  school  daily  class  meetmgs 
modeled  on  those  advocated  by  Jane  Nelsen  and  Stephen  Glenn  of  Capable  People 
Associates  will  offer  plenty  of  opportunity  for  problem- solving.    In  the  middle  and  high 
school  students  will  practice  the  duties  of  belonging  to  a  democratic  community  as  they 
participate  m  school  governance  on  committees  and  vote  m  the  General  Assembhes  held 
three  times  a  year. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  engage  in  expUcit  community-building  activities. 
The  first  and  principal  beneficiary  of  service  will  be  the  school  community  itself   Students 
in  the  primar>  school  must  contribute  one  hour  a  week  of  service  to  the  school  students  in 
the  middle  school  3  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  high  school  5  hours  a  week.  According  to 
their  interests,  students,  teachers,  and  parents  will  sponsor  other  projects  that  benefit  the 
community  at  large.  When  the  school  is  ftiUy  operational,  a  wide  range  of  services- 
including  aduh  education  and  health  care—will  be  available  to  the  Cambridge  community. 

The  school  will  either  create  or  soUcit  opportunities  for  students  to  use  their 
knowledge,  especially  their  foreign  language  skills,  in  real- world  settings.  A  mentorship 
program  will  pair  each  middle  school  English-speaking  student  with  an  adult  who  speaks 
Spanish  and  each  Spanish- speaking  student  with  an  adult  who  speaks  Enghsh  for  two 
years.  Besides  increasing  language  fluency,  students  will  benefit  socially  and  culturally 
from  these  role  models.  In  high  school  a  similar  program  will  try  to  match  students  with 
French-speaking  and  Portuguese- speaking  mentors. 

So  many  high  school  students  work  at  jobs  that  dram  time  and  energy  from  academic 
pursuits;  m  those  cases,  we  will  assist  students  m  finding  jobs  that  support  and  augment 
learning. 

Since  children  are  doers  and  will  remain  so,  and  since  they  are  not  bom  knowing  how 
to  do  the  things  that  constitute  human  life,  it  is  perverse  to  teach  them  to  be  nothing  more 
than  competent  observers,  critics,  analyzers.  Students  should  not  just  see  the  world  as 
others  do  but  learn  how  to  live.  Besides  teaching  our  students  about  drama's  historical 
development,  its  social  fimction,  its  aesthetic  quahties,  besides  trying  to  get  them  to  see 
the  world  as  Shakespeare  or  Euripides  did.  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  encourage 
students  to  write,  perform,  and  produce  dramatic  works.  In  addition  to  conveying 
knowledge  about  voting  patterns,  alternative  models  of  democracy,  the  history  of 
revolutions,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  parhamentary  government  compared  to 
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other  forms,  our  school  will  encourage  students  to  run  for  ofBce,  write  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  participate  in  pohtical  can:q)aigns,  and  work  on  the  staff  of 
elected  officials. 


3.  Statement  of  Need: 

A.  Why  is  there  a  need  for  this  type  of  school? 

In  spite  of  the  good  intentions  and  hard  work  of  individual  teachers,  mstitutional 
barriers  to  change  discourage  any  radical  rethinking  of  the  current  system  that  would 
threaten  stockpiled  resources.  Charter  schools  represent  a  redistribution  of  power  and 
resources  from  Central  Administration  to  the  locus  of  the  classroom 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  would  grant  teachers  real  authority  and  accountability. 
It  would  redefine  the  teacher's  role  as  one  of  coach  and  co-manager  of  learning.  Efforts  to 
rethink  schooling  require  rethinking  teacher  preparation  as  well.  We  would  provide  a  new 
model  of  the  professional  development  of  teachers  that  is  far  more  extensive  than  exists  in 
current  schools.  We  beheve,  for  example,  that  elementary  teachers  should  major  in 
academic  disciplines  and  receive  their  apprenticeship  m  teaching  under  the  supervision  of 
master  teachers  on  the  job  over  several  years  in  a  fashion  that  resembles  the  education  of 
physicians.   Until  all  elementary  teachers  attain  proficiency  in  science,  math,  languages,  the 
computer,  and  hbrary  science,  these  fields  will  receive  uneven  attention  in  the  classroom 
and  students  will  justifiably  assume  that  some  areas  are  less  important  than  others. 

There  is  a  general  cry  for  parent  involvement,  yet  few  schools  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  how  to  engage  parents  who  are  not  aheady  predisposed  to  active 
involvement  in  their  children's  learning.  We  plan  to  try  new  initiatives  to  reach  out  to 
famihes  and  make  it  absolutely  clear  how  crucial  a  part  they  play  in  their  child's  growth 
and  development. 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  we  beheve  American  students  need  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  children  in  most  developed  countries  of  the  world  in  learning  more  than  one 
language.  If  America  is  to  retain  world  leadership,  we  will  need  to  become  less  msular 
and  more  cognizant  of  world  cultures  and  of  how  to  mtegrate  their  benefits  into  all  we  do. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  also  meet  several  specific  needs  of  Cambridge.  In 
addition  to  the  poor  SAT  scores  discussed  earher,  another  troubling  indicator  at  the 
Cambridge  Rindge  Latin  High  School  is  the  statistic  that  42.7%  of  Black  students  failed  at 
least  one  course  and  40.4%  of  Ifispanics  students  failed  at  least  one  course—an  average 
mcrease  over  the  last  three  years  of  6.6%.     If  multiple  students  fail,  a  teacher  has  not 
found  the  key  to  learning  and  motivation.  Individual  expectations  should  be  high,  yet  each 
student  must  face  achievable  tasks.  Although  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  this  recalcitrant 
problem  of  failure,  different  approaches  deserve  to  be  tried. 
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As  women  increasingly  enter  the  workforce  on  a  permanent  basis,  adolescent  children 
in  particular  suffer  from  the  loss  of  parental  involvement  after  school.  Our  extended  day 
helps  fill  this  gap.  The  continued  availability  of  committed  adults  as  well  as  use  of  the 
school's  facihties  until  parents  return  home  may  reduce  some  of  the  high-risk  behavior  and 
harmfiil  attitudes  so  detrimental  to  learning. 

Under  Cambridge's  "Controlled  Choice"  system,  five  of  the  fifteen  elementary  schools 
contmue  to  be  in  high  demand.  According  to  a  report  entitled  Student  Data  1993-94, 
about  93?/o  of  incoming  kindergarten  famihes  selected  one  or  more  of  these  schools  as  top 
three  choices:  Agassiz,  Cambridgeport,  Graham  &  Parks,  King  Open,  and  Peabody.  Yet 
not  all  parents  succeed  m  gettmg  their  children  in:  last  year  Agassiz  was  37% 
oversubscribed,  Cambridgeport  47%,  Graham  &  Parks  28%,  King  Open  6%,  and  Peabody 
38%.  The  number  of  famihes  requestmg  transfers  into  these  five  schools  last  year  totaled 
172.  In  contrast,  the  Fitzgerald  School,  which  was  not  oversubscribed  but  instead  is  the 
only  school  with  vacant  places  this  year,  had  27  famihes  requesting  transfers  out.  In  a 
freely  competitive  marketplace,  the  popular  schools  would  grow  and  the  unpopular  ones 
decline.  But,  in  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is  slated  to  occur:  The  Fitzgerald  School  is 
planning  a  multi-miUion  dollar  expansion  and  renovation. 

In  1991  The  Calabro  Report  indicated  the  need  m  Cambridge  for  additional  school 
buildings.  Due  to  rising  birth  rates  and  a  higher  percentage  of  children  using  pubUc 
schools,  that  report  projected  a  need  for  82  additional  K-8  classrooms  by  2000.   Some  of 
this  need  will  undoubtedly  be  met  by  the  newly  constructed  Agassiz  and  Haggarty 
Schools.    We  would  put  forth  a  strong  argument  that  the  remaining  shortfall  should  be 
met  by  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

One  pecuhar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Cambridge  School  District  is  the  lack  of  a  middle 
school  experience  for  children.  All  elementary  schools  are  K-8  feeding  mto  one  high 
school.  The  Carnegie  Corporation's  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for  the 
Twenty'-first  Century  recommended  the  creation  of  small  (200-300  students),  distinct 
middle  schools  that  fimction  as  a  self-contained,  cohesive  unit  where  every  student  should 
be  well  known  by  at  least  one  adult  in  the  school.  After  the  start-up  phase,  grades  5-8  in 
The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  have  a  separate  building,  teachers,  curriculum,  and 
personalized  program  for  no  more  than  160  students.  The  evidence  suggests  that  in 
Cambridge  the  middle  school  years  are  where  the  decline  in  student  performance  begins. 
Systemwide  the  math  CAT  scores,  for  example,  between  grade  6  and  grade  8  declined 
4.4%  last  year.  At  Fitzgerald  School  the  decline  was  21.9%,  but  even  Graham  &  Parks 
was  down  7.5%. 

B.  Explain  why  the  charter  school  model  would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  to 
address  this  need. 

All  of  these  goals  could  conceivably  happen  within  the  current  pubhc  school  system:  in 
fact,  we  hope  our  charter  school  will  stimulate  many  of  these  changes  in  existing  schools. 
However,  more  than  a  decade  of  reform  has  not  brought  most  of  them  to  pass.  No  central 
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administration  has  an  incentive  to  eliminate  administrative  jobs  or  relinquish  power  to 
teachers.  As  with  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  change  will  occur  only  under  duress. 

Ever  since  the  dire  1983  A  Nation  At  Risk,  teachers  have  been  under  fire  about  the 
poor  performance  of  students.  Many  are  demoralized;  many  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Charter  schools  bring  an  infusion  of  fi^esh,  enthusiastic  energy  into  education.  Having 
tried  one  new  program  ailer  another  without  discerning  success,  many  teachers  are 
cynical.  Charter  schools  bring  renewed  faith  in  the  possibihty  of  change.  Successful 
charter  schools  will  be  the  tide  that  lifts  all  ships. 

Cambridge,  unlike  most  communities,  has  incorporated  diversity  and  a  degree  of 
choice  into  its  current  system  Although  the  purpose  of  choice  is  to  allow  the  good 
schools  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  those  deemed  less  popular  or  effective,  that  has  not 
happened.  Expansion  plans  are  made  without  regard  for  which  schools  are  working  best. 
What  is  the  point  of  having  choice  if  decisions  do  not  reflect  the  choices  parents  make? 
Charter  schools  will  be  responsive  to  parents  because  they  compete  for  their  students;  they 
cannot  resort  to  assigned  students.    When  the  consequences  of  parents  voting  with  their 
feet  affect  the  survival  of  pubUc  schools,  then  we  will  have  more  schools  achie\Tng  high 
standards  of  student  performance. 

Many  efforts  are  underway  to  unprove  pubhc  schools,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
changes  are  incremental,  not  radical.  Hardly  any  schools  are  willing  to  risk  empowering 
students.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  century,  we  do  not  need  to  reinvent  the  wheel  in 
education;  we  need  to  invent  the  airplane. 

Few  voices  for  educational  reform  call  for  educating  Americans  in  the  multitude  of 
world  cultures  to  the  degree  we  envision;  none  ami  for  trilingual  students.  One  exphcit 
goal  of  our  charter  school  is  to  bring  the  achievement  of  minority  populations  up  to  a  level 
equal  to  non-minorities.  Honoring  and  valuing  Latino  and  Afiican- American  cultures  are 
the  first  steps  along  that  road. 


4.  Profile  of  Founding  Coalition: 

A.  Describe  the  make-up  of  the  group  or  partnership  that  is  working  together  to 
apply  for  a  charter,  including  the  names  of  the  founders  and  their  background  and 
experiences. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  is  founded  by  people  with  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  the  education  of  children.  Founders  bring  a  variety  of  different  backgrounds  to  this  task 
but  share  a  common  concern  for  the  role  of  home  and  family  in  education.  Ron  David,  a 
physician  and  lecturer  on  pubhc  pohcy  at  Harvard's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  specializes  m  maternal  and  child  health.  Jane  Roland  Martin,  Ph.D., 
professor  emerita  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  is  an  advocate  in  her  latest 
book,  772^  Schoolhome:  Rethinking  Schools  for  Changing  Families,  of  the  need  for  a 
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new  kind  of  school  that  attempts  to  coi2q)ensate  children  for  the  breakdown  of  the  family. 
Alex  Packer,  Ph.D.,  has  done  extensive  research  at  Boston  College  on  the  home  factors 
that  contribute  to  creativity  and  high  achievement  in  children.  Dr.  Anabel  Padilla  Casey 
has  started  and  run  four  schools  in  Puerto  Rico  and  now  works  with  a  company  that 
provides  Chapter  I  services  to  school.  Robert  Whittemore,  Ph.D.,  has  enormous  expertise 
in  teaching  students  to  think  and  write.  Currently  teaching  anthropology  at  Lewds  and 
Clark  College,  he  has  received  recognition  for  his  outstanding  talents  as  a  teacher.  In 
1988  he  founded  the  Fir  Acres  Workshop  in  Writing  and  Thinking,  a  summer  program  for 
high  school  students  from  around  the  U.S.,  modeled  on  the  Bard  College  Institute  for 
Writing  and  Thinking,  wiiere  he  continues  as  mstructor.  Janet  Rich,  Ph.D.,  President  of 
the  McKenzie  Foundation,  has  worked  as  a  management  consultant  and  taught  at  the 
college  level. 

B.  Discuss  how  the  group  came  together,  as  well  as  any  partnership  arrangements 
with  existing  schools,  educational  programs,  businesses,  non-profits,  or  any  other 
entities  or  groups. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  is  associated  with  The  McKenzie  Foundation,  a  501(c)3 
nonprofit  organization  comprised  of  parents  who  care  passionately  about  impro\Tng  the 
IKes  of  families  and  children  through  parent  education  programs,  innovative  education, 
and  domestic  violence  prevention.  By  means  of  conferences  and  lecture  series  the 
Foundation  seeks  to  promote  the  concept  that  famihes  can  benefit  from  an  investment  of 
time  and  energy  to  learn  how  to  do  the  difficult  job  of  parenting  well. 

Many  of  the  speakers  for  The  McKenzie  Foundation's  programs  work  with  schools  as 
well  as  famihes.  Adele  Faber  and  Elaine  MazUsh,  co-authors  of  How  To  Talk  So  Kids  Will 
Listen  and  Listen  So  Kids  Will  Talk,  teach  parents  and  teachers  communication  skills;  Jane 
Nelsen,  author  of  eight  books  including  Positive  Discipline,  help  parents  and  teachers 
enjoy  greater  success  with  behavior  without  damaging  consequences  to  children;  Barbara 
Coloroso,  author  of  Kids  Are  Worth  It:  Giving  the  Gift  of  Inner  Discipline,  helps  parents 
and  teachers  create  a  climate  where  children  grow  into  resourcefiil  and  resUient  adults;  Dr. 
Timothy  Jordan,  developmental  and  behavioral  pediatrician,  gives  seminars  around  the 
country  with  Dr.  T.  Berry  Brazelton  on  self- motivation  and  conducts  a  self-esteem 
building  summer  camp  for  children;  David  Elkind,  Professor  of  Child  Study  at  Tufls 
Umversity  and  the  author  of  twelve  books  including  The  Hurried  Child  and  his  most 
recent  one  from  Harvard  University  Press  entitled  The  Ties  That  Stress,  offers  parents  and 
teachers  insight  for  encouraging  healthy  development  of  children;  Dr.  Penelope  Leach, 
British  psychologist,  specializes  in  making  the  research  findings  about  child  development 
accessible  to  parents  and  teachers;  Dr.  Howard  Gardner,  Co-Director  of  Project  Zero  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  has  worked  with  many  schools  to  alter 
schools'  thinking  about  multiple  inteUigences  and  authentic  assessment;  and  Jim  Trelease, 
author  of  The  Read  Aloud  Handbook,  shows  parents  and  teachers  how  to  awaken  a  child's 
imagination  through  words. 
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Four  of  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Charter  School  Board  of  Trustees  were 
brought  together  two  years  ago  as  speakers  for  The  McKenzie  Foundation's  Boston 
"Parenting  in  the  '90s"  conference:  Ron  David,  Alex  Packer,  Jane  Roland  Martin,  and 
Janet  Rich.  (See  Appendix  1  for  the  program  of  the  conference.)    We  all  share  a  vision  for 
how  to  create  functioning  families,  how  important  wiiat  happens  at  home  is  to  children's 
academic  success,  and  how  famihes  and  schools  can  work  together  to  create  a  culture  of 
learning  at  home  and  at  school.  We  mtend  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  Foundation  to 
bring  national  figures  to  assist  parents  and  teachers  at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School 
acquire  the  skills  that  make  life  with  children  healthy,  enjoyable,  and  productive. 

Robert  Whittemore  and  Janet  Rich  have  been  fiiends  since  they  were  undergraduates  at 
Harvard  University.  If  we  receive  a  charter,  Robert  Whittemore  will  become  a  candidate 
for  Co-EHrector  of  the  School.  Anabel  Padilla  Casey  submitted  an  apphcation  for  a 
separate  charter  school  last  year  and  joined  our  efforts  after  the  Executive  Office  of 
Education  suggested  joining  forces  because  our  visions  were  similar. 

C.  Include  any  plans  for  further  recruitment  of  founders  or  organizers  of  the  school. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  include  at  least  two  parents  and  two  teachers  at  the  school. 
We  also  wish  to  add  members  who  represent  minorities  in  Cambridge.  We  have  spoken 
with  Sylvia  Saavedra-Keber  of  the  Conciho  Hispano  in  Cambridge  to  see  if  we  can  work 
together  to  identify  Latino  leaders  m  Cambridge  who  may  be  mterested  in  joining  our 
charter  school.  We  have  also  contacted  Victor  DoCouto  of  the  Massachusetts  AUiance  of 
Portuguese  Speakers  and  Dr.  Richard  of  the  Haitian  American  Cultural  Center.  Although 
we  have  invited  Ruben  Cabral  former  housemaster  of  the  Academy  at  Rindge-Latin  High 
School,  to  participate  m  The  Cambridge  Charter  School,  it  is  unclear  whether  we  can  lure 
him  back  fi-om  Portugal. 

We  have  also  spoken  with  Peter  Burleigh  and  Susan  Campbell  of  the  South  Coastal 
Institute  Science  and  Math  Charter  School.  Although  we  have  not  decided  to  work 
together  at  this  time,  we  would  be  willing  to  explore  further  ways  of  working  together  if 
we  receive  a  charter. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  attract  several  teachers  fi-om  the  Cambridge  pubhc 
schools.  If  we  receive  a  charter,  we  will  request  that  Mary  Lou  McGrath  present  this 
opportunity  to  the  current  teaching  stafif  m  Cambridge.  We  would  also  recruit  one 
teacher  who  has  worked  with  Project  Headhght  at  the  Hennigan  School  and  is  famUiar 
with  mtegrating  Logo  programming  and  computers  mto  the  curriculum 


5.  School  Demographics 

A.  Describe  the  area  where  the  school  will  be  located. 
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The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  be  located  at  the  Marist  Novitiate  next  to  the  Our 
Lady  of  Pity  Cathohc  Church  ia  North  Cambridge.  This  building  would  serve  for  the  first 
three  years.  We  have  shown  the  building  to  David  Byrne,  building  inspector  for  that  area 
of  Cambridge,  who  has  indicated  that  it  would  meet  all  regulations  for  existing  buildings. 
There  are  minor  alterations  that  we  wish  to  make  to  suit  our  purposes,  but  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  the  building  meets  all  requirements  for  a  primary  school. 

B.  Why  was  this  location  selected?  Are  there  other  locations  suitable  to  the  needs 
and  focus  of  the  school? 

The  neighborhood  contains  French- Canadian,  Haitian,  and  Portuguese  residents.  It  is 
also  near  the  Fitzgerald  School,  the  least  popular  choice  among  parents,  as  well  as  the 
housing  projects  near  Fresh  Pond  Parkway.    The  neighborhood  deserves  a  vital  school 
akemative.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  not  near  the  center  of  the  Latino  community 
m  Cambridge,  although  any  school  bus  ride  in  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  20  minutes. 
There  are  locations  in  Central  Square  that  would  also  serve  although  none  as  well  as  this. 

C.  Describe  any  unique  demographic  characteristics  of  the  student  population  to  be 
served. 

The  population  of  Cambridge  is  ideally  diverse.  Overall  55%  of  the  students  are 
minorities,  categorized  according  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  classifications  as 
follows:  Native  American  (.1%);  Black  (32.5%);  Asian  (8.8%);  Hispanic  (13.8%).  The 
existing  pubhc  school  system  oiBfers  bilingual  instruction  m  Haitian,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Chinese,  and  Korean.   Students  with  a  native  language  other  than  English  constitute  29% 
of  all  elementary  students.  This  especially  rich  mix  of  nationahties  in  Cambridge  makes  it 
an  ideal  place  to  create  a  school  that  aims  for  proficiency  in  three  languages.  Our  vision 
is  more  ambitious  and  encompassing  than  any  existing  school  program  We  beheve  in 
order  to  achieve  success  we  need  an  entire  school  culture  immersed  in  multiple  languages, 
we  need  to  build  on  students  teaching  students,  and  we  need  to  provide  adequate  support 
to  ensure  comparable  resources  reach  both  Enghsh- speaking  and  non  English-speaking 
students. 

One  measure  of  the  variation  in  socioeconomic  conditions  is  the  school  lunch  program 
Although  the  district  wide  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  the  fi-ee  lunch  program  at  the 
elementary  level  is  46%,  schools  vary  widely  on  this  measure  with  Kennedy  having  69% 
and  King  Open  17%  of  their  respective  student  populations  receiving  fi-ee  lunches.  A 
significant  effort  needs  to  be  made  in  areas  other  than  food  to  equalize  out- of- classroom 
resources  that  promote  student  learning. 

D.  What  are  the  school's  enrollment  projections  for  the  first  five  years?  What  is  the 
school's  ultimate  enrollment  goal? 

Appendix  2  outUnes  the  projected  enrollment  by  grade  for  the  first  1 1  years  of  the 
school.  Initially  the  school  will  open  with  as  many  as  160  students,  120  of  these  in  grade 
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K-2  plus  a  small  fifth  and  sixth  grade  class  of  20  each.  ReaUstically,  the  number  of 
primary  school  students  the  first  year  may  be  half  of  this,  but  estimates  are  difficult  to 
make  so  we  have  projected  the  maximum  number.    Because  of  the  strong  emphasis  on 
languages,  the  program  cannot  achieve  its  desired  goals  with  students  starting  any  later 
than  sixth  grade.  Since  K-2  is  ungraded  and  students  progress  at  mdividual  rates,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  exactly  how  many  will  move  to  the  upper  level  of  the  primary  school  in 
any  given  year.  Over  the  first  five  years,  however,  maximum  enrollment  rises  from  160  to 
320  students  and  then  reaches  its  fiill  corcplement  of  520  students  m  year  1 1. 

E.  What  grade  levels  will  be  served?  How  many  students  are  expected  to  be  in  each 
grade  or  grouping? 

Ultimately  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  serve  grades  K-12,  with  two  classes  of 
20  each  for  each  "grade"  level  the  norm  However,  no  students  reach  high  school  until  the 
fourth  year.   Since  v^iiat  we  are  trying  to  accompUsh  in  middle  and  high  school,  especially 
with  languages,  is  ambitious  and  untried,  the  smaller  leading  class  of  middle  school 
students  in  the  early  years  will  enable  us  to  learn  from  our  experience,  make  adjustments, 
and  fine  tune  the  program  to  ensure  success. 


6.  Recruiting  i&  Marketing  Plan; 

A.  Demonstrate  how  you  will  publicize  the  school  to  attract  a  diverse  pool  of 
applicants. 

On  February  9,  1995,  we  held  an  mformational  meetmg  of  35  prospective  parents. 
Appendix  3  mcludes  questionnaires  filled  out  by  participants  who  were  willing  to  identifV' 
themseKes.    A  number  of  parents  who  currently  had  children  in  the  existing  pubUc 
schools  expressed  anxiety  about  repercussions  and  declined  to  commit  themseKes  to 
paper  in  what  they  described  as  a  "highly  political"  environment.    Parents  who  came  to 
the  meeting  and  do  not  have  a  child  ready  for  school  in  1995-96  do  have  one  for  the 
following  year.  After  March  1 5  we  would  utilize  the  following  methods  to  pubhcize  the 
school  to  a  much  wider  group  of  apphcants  for  additional  meetings.  These  methods 
include: 

1.  Utilize  community  organizations  that  represent  various  ethnic  groups,  e.g.  Conciho 
Hispano,  Massachusetts  Alliance  of  Portuguese  Speakers  (MAPS),  and  the  Haitian 
American  Cultural  Center,  to  distribute  flyers,  communicate  with  their  constituents,  and 
help  us  organize  meetings. 

2.  Provide  press  releases  to  Hispanic  and  Portuguese  as  well  as  Enghsh  newspapers,  e.g. 
The  Tab  and  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

3.  Run  a  PSA  on  Cambridge  Community  Cable  Television  and  seek  opportimities  to 
appear  on  cable  and  radio  talk  shows. 
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4.  Put  flyers  and  posters  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 

5.  Request  permission  to  send  home  material  (see  Appendix  4  for  brochure)  to  current 
students  in  grades  K,  1,  4,  and  5  in  the  Cambridge  Pubhc  Schools  and  to  speak  to  PTO 
meetings. 

6.  Contact  other  charter  school  appUcants  and  ask  them  to  notify  their  constituents. 

7.  Contact  the  Cambridge  Partnership  for  Pubhc  Education,  a  consortium  of  mstitutions 
and  local  businesses,  to  help  us  notify  Cambridge  residents  m  these  organizations  about 
the  school. 

8.  Contact  women's  shelters  and  the  YMCA  in  Cambridge. 

9.  Request  permission  to  do  a  maihng  to  Cambridge  residents  of  Families  First  parenting 
programs,  including  their  special  subsidized  programs  for  low-mcome  famihes. 

10.  Have  Ron  David,  member  of  the  Board,  inform  personal  contacts  in  the  African- 
American  community  and  Anabel  Casey,  Board  member,  in  the  Latino  communit>'. 

11.  Talk  to  local  churches  and  hold  meetings  to  inform  famihes  about  the  school. 

B.  What  type  of  outreach  will  be  made  to  potential  students  and  their  families? 

AH  of  the  child  care  centers  in  Cambridge  will  receive  brochures  to  send  home  to 
famihes  of  children  entering  school  in  the  fall.  Meetings  will  be  held  at  individual  centers 
that  express  sufficient  parent  interest. 

We  will  request  that  the  Home-Based  Early  Childhood  program  tell  parents  about  the 
school  when  they  make  visits  to  new  parents  in  Cambridge.  We  will  also  explore  ways  for 
Mt.  Auburn  and  Cambridge  Hospitals  to  send  home  information  to  parents  who  have 
babies  delivered  in  those  hospitals. 

We  will  leave  mformation  about  the  school  in  the  offices  of  Cambridge  pediatricians 
and  pediatric  dentists. 

C.  Describe  efforts  to  recruit  students  without  parents  to  advocate  on  their  behalf. 

We  will  pubhcize  and  hold  meetings  at  the  frve  Youth  Centers  (Area  4,  Moore,  Frisoli, 
Gately,  and  West  Cambridge)  run  by  the  Department  of  Human  Services.  We  will  request 
permission  to  make  presentations  to  students  in  the  current  schools  m  Cambridge.  We 
will  request  PSA's  on  radio  stations  that  would  appeal  to  students.   Incremental  in-person 
or  telephone  contact  will  be  made  as  necessary  to  recruit  hard-to-reach  students. 
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7.  Admissions  Policy: 

A.  Describe  the  admission  methods  and  standards  you  will  use  to  select  students. 

Our  goal  is  to  attract  a  group  of  families  who  share  similar  ideas  about  treatmg  children 
with  respect,  about  the  unportance  of  an  individualized,  child- centered  curriculum  that 
prizes  how  to  think  more  than  what  to  think,  and  about  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on 
mastery  of  foreign  languages  and  cultures,  math,  science,  and  the  computer.    The 
admissions  process  includes  conq)rehensive  conversations  with  parents  emphasizing  the 
need  for  agreement  on  the  overall  suitability  of  the  learning  environment  offered  by  the 
school  for  their  child.  We  expect  parents  to  make  a  written  commitment  to  support 
learning  in  the  home  and  school  and  to  meet  their  child's  needs. 

We  recognize  that  many  parents'  overburdened  lives  or  the  memory  of  their  own 
unhappy  school  experience  might  discourage  a  close  mvolvement  with  school.  We  will 
exert  special  effort  to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  let  parents  know  that  if  they  desire  to 
make  a  commitment  to  nurturing  their  child's  learning,  we  will  work  with  them  to  make  it 
a  reaUty. 

Since  normal  admission  will  be  for  the  primary  school  families  will  need  to  indicate  m 
the  apphcation  that  they  are  famihar  with  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  The  Cambridge 
Charter  School  and  support  them.  For  the  special  mtroductory  middle  school  class  in  the 
first  year  and  for  any  candidates  for  vacancies  in  the  middle  or  high  school  in  subsequent 
years,  the  student  as  weU  as  the  family  must  indicate  support  for  the  school's  philosophy. 
In  addition,  all  middle  and  high  school  students  must  agree  to  abide  by  the  school's  code 
of  behavior  and  statement  of  individual  responsibihty  and  express  an  interest  m  pursuing 
this  type  of  educational  program 

No  student  admission  tests  or  academic  requirements  exist  for  entry  to  the  primary 
school,  which  will  be  the  normal  way  to  enter  the  school  community.  Candidates  for 
vacancies  created  by  attrition  m  upper  grades  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  the  same 
level  of  competence  students  in  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  do  in  order  to  enter  a 
particular  grade  level. 

Diversity  m  the  school  will  be  achieved  by  diversity  in  the  apphcant  pool.  Admission 
selections  will  be  made  by  lottery  according  to  MGL  c.71  s.89.  Cambridge  residents  will 
receive  preference  and  appUcations  from  outside  Cambridge  will  only  be  considered  if 
places  available  in  the  school  exceed  the  number  of  Cambridge  appUcations. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  not  discriminate  based  on  race,  color,  national 
origin,  creed,  sex,  ethnicity,  sexual  orientation,  mental  or  physical  disabihty,  age,  ancestry, 
athletic  performance,  special  need,  proficiency  in  the  EngUsh  language,  or  academic 
achievement  in  compUance  with  MGL  c.71A  &  B  and  c.71  s.  89.   Students  with  identified 
special  needs  or  existing  Individual  Education  Plans  (lEPs)  will  be  evaluated  individually. 
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Since  we  encourage  an  individualized  program  for  all  students,  special  needs  can  be 
accommodated  as  long  as  we  have  stafiF  capable  of  dealing  with  a  particular  disability. 
Parents  of  special  needs  students  should  realize  that  the  resources  of  one  school  with 
several  hundred  students  cannot  equal  in  all  cases  the  resources  of  the  entire  Cambridge 
School  District  with  8,000  children  in  providing  for  special  needs. 

B.  Describe  the  process  and  timetable  to  be  used  for  admitting  students,  including  a 
plan  for  the  admission  lottery  for  students  both  within  and  outside  the  district. 

Deadhne  for  admission  appUcations  for  fall  1995  is  April  15.  In  future  years  a 
tentative  deadline  will  be  earher,  probably  in  January,  in  order  to  facihtate  planning  for  the 
next  year. 

Cambridge  apphcations  will  be  selected  by  a  lottery  performed  by  O'Toole  &  Co.,  a 
certified  pubUc  accounting  firm,  if  appUcations  exceed  the  number  of  openings.  If  the 
appUcations  are  not  evenly  distributed  by  sex,  two  separate  lotteries  wiU  be  created,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  not  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  one  sex.  In  years  subsequent  to  the  first  year,  special  preference  wiU  be 
ghen  to  siblings  of  current  students  as  provided  by  law.  If  Cambridge  appUcations  do  not 
exceed  the  places  available,  then  appUcations  from  students  residing  outside  Cambridge 
wiU  be  selected  also  by  lottery  if  their  number  exceed  the  remaining  available  spaces. 

C.  Explain  how  these  policies  further  the  mission  of  the  school  in  a  non- 
discriminatory fashion. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  supports  the  idea  that  admission  should  be  open  to  aU 
and  no  one  particular  group  or  person  should  be  favored  over  another.  Because  we 
beUeve  that  our  goal  of  creating  a  triUngual  community  of  leamers  wiU  best  be 
accompUshed  with  a  student  body  that  contains  some  non-EngUsh  speakers,  Cambridge  is 
an  ideal  site  because  of  its  diversity.  Recruitment  is  the  key  to  our  success.  We  intend  to 
recruit  sufficiently  in  the  first  year  until  at  least  35%  of  the  appUcant  pool  comes  from 
minority  communities.  In  fiiture  years  success  in  recruitment  will  rest  on  our 
demonstrated  abiUty  to  foster  a  learning  environment  v\^ere  minority  students  can  equal 
the  achievement  of  non-minorities.  There  is  justifiable  concern,  for  example,  in  the  Latino 
and  Black  communities  that  no  or  few  minorities  qualify  for  admission  into  the  Intensive 
Study  Program  at  LongfeUow  School.    Even  more  important  than  equal  admissions  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  support  and  sustain  minority  students  so  that  the  goal  of 
equal  achievement  can  be  reaUzed. 


8.  Timetable: 

Provide  a  detailed  timetable  of  projected  steps  and  dates  leading  to  the  opening  of  a 
charter  school. 
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March  15, 1995  -  May  1, 1995 

1.  Intensive  recruitment  until  goals  are  met. 

2.  Interview  teachers. 

3.  Hire  co-Directors. 

4.  Sohcit  fimds  for  mterim  summer  and  start-up  periods. 

5.  Hold  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  approval  of  co- Directors,  bylaws, 
incorporation  documents,  and  lease,  and  fiinding  arrangements. 

May  1, 1995  -  June  30,  1995 

1.  Conduct  admissions  lotter>'. 

2.  Hire  core  of  master  teachers. 

3.  Elect  two  parents  and  two  teachers  to  Board  of  Trustees. 

4.  Sign  lease. 

5.  Teachers  begin  curriculum  preparation. 

6.  Board  of  Trustees  meet  to  confirm  faculty  hiring  and  lease  arrangements. 

July  1, 1995  -  September  5,  1995 

1 .  FinaUze  curriculum  plans. 

2.  Additional  teachers  hired. 

3.  Teachers  attend  training,  plaiming,  and  orientation  meetings. 

4.  Educational  materials  as  well  as  furniture  ordered  and  installed. 

5.  Pohcy  decisions  on  assessment  and  governance  finalized. 

6.  FaciUty  cleaned  and  prepared  for  use. 

7.  Contractual  arrangements  with  outside  firms  estabhshed  for  non-academic  matters, 
including  insurance. 
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8.  Final  budgets  created. 

9.  Requisite  documents  filed  with  Executive  OfiSce  of  Education. 

10.  Prepare  agenda  and  backup  material  on  school  committees  for  first  General  Assembly 
meeting  of  the  school  to  be  held  shortly  after  opening. 

11.  Board  of  Trustees  approve  final  faculty  hiring. 

12.  Necessary  modifications  made;  inspections  and  approvals  obtained. 


9.  Evidence  of  Support: 

A.  Try  to  convey  as  clearly  as  possible  the  scope  of  community  backing  for  the 
proposed  charter  school. 

With  admittedly  short  lead  times  and  token  pubUcity  (see  /^4)pendix  5  for  Cambridge 
Chronicle  article  that  was  pubhshed  the  day  of  the  meeting),  we  held  a  meeting  on 
February'  9  that  drew  about  35  parents  interested  in  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

The  Conciho  Hispano  has  indicated  an  interest  in  working  with  us.  Famihes  First  has 
agreed  to  work  with  our  school  famihes.   Individual  overtures  to  selected  teachers  who 
wish  to  remain  anonymous  mdicate  that  they  are  as  excited  as  parents  about  this  new 
possibihty.  We  have  begun  discussions  with  Seymour  Papert  of  MIT  about  the  possibiht) 
of  using  the  charter  school  for  additional  research  projects  on  children  and  computers. 
Once  we  receive  a  charter,  we  intend  to  contact  Henry  Rosovsky  and  Sara  Lawrence 
Lightfoot,  co-chairs  of  the  Program  on  Schoohng  and  Children  at  Harvard  Uni\  ersity,  to 
volunteer  the  school  as  a  site  for  collaboration  and  research  on  innovations  in  family 
programs,  community  building,  school  governance  and  finances,  and  curriculum 
development. 

B.  In  tangible  terms,  such  as  a  survey  or  letters  of  support,  demonstrate  this 
community  support  among  teachers,  parents,  students,  community  leaders  and 
others. 

See  Appendix  3  and  Appendix  6. 


10.  Educational  Program: 

A.  Describe  the  educational  program  of  the  school,  providing  a  detailed  overview  of 
curriculum  objectives  and  content  in  the  main  subject  areas. 
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The  Co-Directors  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  responsible  for  setting  the  educational  objectives  and  measures  of  adequate 
performance  for  each  of  the  major  milestones:  1)  from  lower  to  upper  primary  school;  2) 
from  primary  to  middle  school;  3)  from  middle  to  high  school;  and  4)  graduation.  In 
broad  terms  students  will  have  to  demonstrate  satisfactory  completion  of  course  work  as 
well  as  the  appropriate  level  of  development  in  native-language  reading  and  behavior 
management  for  progress  at  the  first  milestone;  in  English  and  Spanish  language  arts, 
computer,  Ubrary  research,  and  behavior  management  at  the  second  milestone;  m  English 
language  arts,  math,  science,  U.S.  history  and  civilization,  and  computer  at  the  third 
milestone;  and  a  comprehensive  set  of  skill  and  content  con^etency  for  graduation. 

Within  these  guidehnes,  teachers  will  have  freedom  and  flexibility  to  fashion  mdividual 
curriculum  that  meet  these  objectives.  The  curricula  for  K-2,  3-4,  and  each  grade  of  the 
Fundamentals  from  5-12  are  planned  by  teams  of  teachers  mvolved.  In  middle  and  high 
school  the  curricula  of  language  arts,  history,  government,  computer,  critical  thinking, 
music,  and  art  are  integrated  around  the  culture  under  study.  In  general,  K-2  is  relatixely 
imstructured  with  about  half  of  the  day's  activity  determiaed  by  the  student.  Grades  3-8 
are  more  structured,  and  high  school  again  incorporates  more  choice  and  self- direction  by 
the  student. 

The  primary'  school  aims  to  provide  the  experience  of  a  stimulating  home  environment 
in  the  larger  school  context  of  the  school  community.  Whenever  possible,  activities  like 
cooking,  crafts,  trips,  and  dramatics  will  serve  as  avenues  to  explore  the  curriculum  as 
well  as  occasions  for  social  development.  Teachers  will  incorporate  the  materials  and 
methods  of  Montessori  and  other  educators  as  deemed  appropriate. 

One  of  the  designs  of  the  school  is  to  break  the  uniform  curriculum  where  all  students 
are  expected  to  learn  the  same  thing  at  the  same  pace.  Math,  for  example,  is  taught  in 
tutorial  so  that  each  child  can  progress  at  his  maximum  potential  without  acquiring  any 
negative  comparisons  with  others.  Appendix  7  gives  an  example  of  the  math  guideline  a 
primary  school  teacher  would  fill  in  to  chart  the  introduction,  review,  and  mastery  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  skills  for  an  average  student.  We  anticipate  that  some  students 
will  master  all  of  these  skills  and  concepts  by  the  end  of  primary  school;  others  not  until 
the  end  of  sixth  grade.  All  students  must  pass  an  exam  at  the  end  of  eighth  grade  that 
demonstrates  math  competence  through  pre-algebra  m  order  to  enter  high  school. 

In  language  acquisition  also  teachers  will  assess  each  child's  abilities  and  try  different 
strategies  for  visual  and  auditory  learners.  No  early  identification  of  difficulties  will  be 
communicated  to  the  child  but  rather  additional  teacher  time  and  resources  will  be  appUed 
in  as  normal  a  fashion  as  possible  until  the  child  gams  literacy. 

The  chief  distinction  between  lower  primary  grades  and  upper  is  that  in  the  lower 
grades  children  learn  to  read  wliereas  in  grades  3  and  4  they  read  to  learn.  Appendix  8 
indicates  guidelines  for  Enghsh  language  arts  competence  for  Enghsh- speaking  children  by 
the  end  of  primary  school,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  mastered  in  grades  3  and  4. 
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Latino  children  will  be  expected  to  master  similar  skills  in  Spanish.  Enghsh- speaking 
children  will  have  more  modest  goals  for  Spanish  language  acquisition  and  similarly 
Spanish- speaking  children  for  Enghsh. 

The  major  focus  of  the  entire  primary  school  is  narrative.  Stories  will  be  constantly 
read  or  told  to  children,  written  and  read  by  children,  and  discussed  with  children. 
Children  will  come  to  understand  the  meaning  m  the  stories  of  their  own  lives,  of  heroism, 
of  villainy,  of  our  country,  of  Boston/Cambridge,  of  history,  of  great  scientific  discoveries, 
and  of  inventions  great  and  small.    They  will  learn  how  stories  are  made  and  how  to 
evaluate  a  story.  They  will  discover  their  own  voice  and  how  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
voices. 

One  important  premise  of  the  primary  school  is  that  skill  mastery  does  not  necessarily 
precede  knowledge.  The  human  mind  is  constructed  to  deal  with  richly  complex 
environments,  to  make  sense  of  experience,  and  to  store  information  for  future  use.  Even 
before  children  master  the  basics  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  they  can  formulate  and  get 
excited  about  important  large  questions  and  concepts.  The  curriculum  should  be 
expansive,  not  reductive;  it  should  overreach  children's  imaginations,  not  constrict  their 
curiosit>'.  It  is  imperative  that  elementary  education  contain  a  curriculum  rich  in  stories 
and  interesting  content  from  the  very  beginning.  Reading  must  come  from  whole  language 
in  a  context  of  real  Uterature  just  as  mathematics  and  science  must  derive  from  situations 
m  real  hfe. 

Appendix  9  gives  an  overview  of  proposed  content  of  major  subjects  areas  for  K-4. 
By  design  we  do  not  want  to  present  teachers  in  the  primary  school  with  a  fixed 
curriculum  that  must  be  followed  to  the  letter.  Teachers  will  have  at  their  disposal  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge,  a  store  of  experience  of  teaching  situations,  several  detailed  models  of 
\\ritten  curriculum,  and  their  own  particular  favorite  lessons.  But  they  must  bring  all  of 
these  resources  to  bear  in  a  classroom  of  children  with  unique  strengths,  problems, 
abihties,  and  family  situations  and  adapt  and  arrange  each  day's  activities  in  a  way  that 
meets  the  mdividual  needs  of  those  children.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  teacher  could  create  a 
year's  supply  of  lesson  plans  before  ever  laying  eyes  on  the  children  and  call  it 
individualized  learning.  First  of  all,  teachers  need  to  assess  vAiere  each  child  is  in  terms  of 
development  and  then  create  daily  activities  that  meet  those  particular  needs  and  move 
those  particular  children  forward  into  new  areas  of  learning. 

The  middle  school  extends  a  focus  on  narrative  to  mchide  its  relationship  to  science 
and  technology  by  examining  how  different  languages—Enghsh,  Spanish,  math,  music, 
computer  programming,  Morse  code,  sign  language—are  used  to  convey  thoughts  and 
feehngs,  to  define  what  constitutes  culture,  to  compare  the  effect  of  being  m  one  culture 
versus  another,  to  experience  a  perspective  outside  the  self^  and  to  enact  a  reversal  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  story—the  formidable  power  that  comes  when  human  beings  are 
connected  by  a  common  language. 
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The  high  school  contmues  what  is  begun  m  the  middle  school  with  French  or 
Portuguese  language  acquisition  and  study  of  four  additional  cultures  (ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  Canada,  China,  Germany/Russia).  The  enq)hasis  in  high  school  will  be  on  giving 
increasing  amounts  of  choice  and  self-determination  to  students  as  they  gain  proficiency  in 
critical  thinking  and  inquiry,  problem  identification  and  solution,  mastery  of  several 
languages  of  expression,  forging  mteresting  connections  across  disciplines,  working 
independently  and  in  groups,  and  responsibihty  for  self- education.  Although  students  will 
reach  these  adult  modes  of  learning  at  diflfering  rates,  all  should  attain  them  before 
graduation  and  demonstrate  these  proficiencies  m  a  cuhninating  mdependent  project  m  the 
senior  year. 

Appendix  10  gives  an  overview  of  proposed  content  for  subjects  areas  m  grades  5-8 
and  9-12. 

B.  What  teaching  methods  will  be  used?  How  will  this  pedagogy  enhance  student 
learning? 

A  number  of  the  teaching  methods  Usted  below  that  inform  our  approach  can  be 
considered  inno\ ative. 

f  A  new  discipline 

Traditional  schools,  despite  a  flurry  of  new  educational  activities,  still  by  and  large 
pursue  a  "command  and  control"  model  based  on  the  mihtary.  Methods  courses  instruct 
teachers  to  place  an  extraordinarily  high  premium  on  blind  obedience,  following  directions, 
sitting  in  assigned  seats,  formal  address,  and  silence  in  corridors.  Most  of  these  actually 
impede  student  learning. 

•  A  wide  variet>  of  methods  used 

Teachers  need  to  be  trained  in  multiple  approaches  to  a  given  educational  objective, 
including  special  education  training,  so  that  they  can  diagnose  problems,  apply  an 
appropriate  technique  for  a  particular  child,  stimulate  multiple  inteUigences  in  the 
classroom,  respond  in  a  new  way  when  a  child  does  not  understand  the  first  time  around, 
var>'  the  pace,  sustain  class  mterest,  and  evoke  the  will  to  learn. 

•  Inclusion  of  student  choice 

No  adult  would  enthusiastically  go  to  work  every  day  at  a  job  where  he  had  no  choice 
about  anything,  not  even  about  when  it  is  permissible  to  go  to  the  bathroom  Yet  children 
face  situations  of  daily  humiliation  in  most  schools.  The  tension  between  freedom  and 
responsibility,  choice  and  e?q)ectation  should  respectfully  be  explored  with  an  aim  to 
yielding  students  as  much  initiative  as  they  can  productively  handle. 

•  Process-oriented  learning 
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Habits  of  mind  are  stressed  in  all  courses.  Students  learn  to  ask  themselves  critical 
questions:  What  is  this  person's  point  of  view  or  bias?    Do  I  beheve  this?  What  is  left 
out?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  How  does  it  relate  to  what  I  already  know?  Why? 
Why  not?  Students  also  leam  to  reflect  on  the  learning  process  and  become  more  self- 
conscious  of  how  and  why  they  leam  and  fail  to  leam. 

•  Personalized  learning 

Teachers  will  routinely  take  an  inventory  of  what  a  student  knows  before  introducing 
a  new  subject  or  concept  so  that  unnecessary  repetition  is  minimized  and  each  child  is 
encouraged  to  take  the  next  step.  Students  will  be  allowed  to  self-select  groups  based  on 
abihty,  comfort,  and  interest.  At  least  one  adult  will  make  each  student's  learning  the 
focus  of  his/her  attention  and  meet  regularly  with  that  student. 

t  Study  techniques  taught 

Exphcit  instmction  in  study  techniques  will  be  integral  to  all  levels  of  the  school:  how 
to  take  notes,  how  to  summarize,  how  to  study  spelling,  how  to  study  vocabulary,  how  to 
self-test,  how  to  self-edit,  how  to  memorize,  how  to  do  homework,  how  to  take  a 
standardized  test,  how  to  prioritize  time,  how  to  delegate  tasks  in  groups,  how  to  get 
organized,  how  to  begin,  how  to  do  hbrary  research,  how  to  select  a  topic.  We  beheve 
many  students  suffer  poor  learning  outcomes  because  they  have  never  been  tramed  in 
these  techniques. 

t  Interdisciplinary  learning 

Teachers  are  trained  m  more  than  one  discipUne  and  regularly  prompt  students  to  look 
for  coimections  across  disciphnes.  The  divisions  of  subjects  in  Appendices  9  and  10  are 
artificial  constmcts.  Most  courses  are  not  taught  as  isolated  subjects  but  integrated;  the 
cross  cultural  course  exphcitly  combmes  language,  hterature,  history,  government, 
philosophy,  economics,  music,  art,  dance  of  one  culture  and  compares  it  to  American 
culture. 

•  Pervasive  literacy 

Students  are  knmersed  m  reading  and  writing  fi^om  K-12,  and  books  are  accompanied 
by  activities  that  develop  students'  understanding  of  form  and  significance.  In  the  primary 
school  the  entire  school  community  stops  everything  and  reads  silently  for  30  minutes  each 
day. 

t  Individual  math  tutorial 

No  student  wUl  feel  incompetent  about  math  compared  to  another.   Students  will 
wonder  why  so  many  people  hate  math  and  settle  for  innumeracy. 
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•  Science  includes  practical  trades 

Students  will  have  time  to  tinker,  take  things  apart  and  put  them  back  together,  build, 
and  design  things.   Students  will  have  time  to  ask  questions,  wonder,  hypothesize,  test 
assumptions,  measure,  collect  data,  make  inferences,  and  explain.  And  they  will  do  all  of 
these  together  in  domains  traditionally  thought  of  as  trade  as  well  as  academic  subjects. 

•  Everyone  becomes  trilingual 

Language  learning  will  be  far  more  mtensive  than  usual  and  Spanish  bilinguaUsm  in  the 
primary  and  middle  schools  will  be  two-way.  Teachers  as  well  as  students  will  learn  and 
practice  foreign  languages  together  m  normal  everyday  situations,  e.g.  at  recess  and  in  the 
lunchroom  The  primary  school  is  modeled  on  research  that  recommends  a  period  of 
hstening  followed  by  student-initiated  use  to  meet  real  needs.  When  use  begins,  teachers 
ensure  that  students  receive  comprehensible  input  to  keep  moving  them  from  the  safety  of 
what  they  know  to  new  words  and  idioms. 

•  Assessment  and  technology  serve  learning 

We  beheve  tests  and  technology  should  be  employed  the  way  physicians  use  them— as 
diagnostic  tools  that  lead  to  insight.  A  computer  simulation  as  well  as  a  standardized  test 
should  always  be  viewed  as  means  to  a  larger  purpose 

C.  Describe  the  school  calendar  and  hours  of  operation  of  the  school. 

The  school  day  is  from  8:30  a.mto  5:30  p.m  Monday  through  Friday.   In  middle  and 
high  school  the  Ubrary  will  remain  open  until  10  p.m  for  students  use.   The  school 
calendar  will  begin  the  day  after  Labor  Day  and  end  around  June  15,  giving  approximately 
1 85  days  of  instruction.  The  school  will  honor  as  hohdays  Columbus  Day,  Veterans  Day, 
Thanksgiving  (2),  Christmas  (6),  New  Year's  Day,  Martin  Luther  King  Day,  Presidents' 
Day,  Winter  break  (5),  Memorial  Day.  From  July  5  to  August  30  teachers  wiU  be  required 
to  spend  5  of  the  8  weeks  in  professional  development,  planning,  and  student  remediation 
if  necessary. 


11.  Student  Performance: 

A.  Describe  your  proposed  plan  to  assess  student  performance. 

Assessment  will  be  based  on  mastery  and  performance  outcomes  rather  than  courses 
taken  or  time  spent  in  school.  Assessment  serves  mukiple  purposes:  1)  diagnosis  for 
teacher  and  student  about  what  students  know;  2)  measurement  of  student  progress 
compared  to  past  performance;  and  3)  comparison  with  others  m  the  same  school  and  in 
others  schools  across  the  nation. 
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A  great  deal  of  criticism  about  assessment  has  focused  on  tests  wiiich  drive  curriculum. 
Tests  per  se  are  not  bad  nor  will  the  substitution  of  portfohos  alone  solve  the  problems  of 
schools.  What  is  wrong  with  tests  is  that  they  test  for  content  or  memorization  instead  of 
understanding  and  genuine  thinking  and  that  they  measure  short-term  retention,  not  long- 
term  assimilation.  At  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  tests  will  measure  long-term 
retention,  understandmg,  and  active  use  of  knowledge;  total  assessment  includes 
evaluation  of  content,  skills,  creativity,  problem- solving  abihties,  social/ethical 
development  and  leaming/thinkmg  habits.  Different  kinds  of  tests  will  be  used  to  make 
these  various  assessments. 

Different  amounts  of  testing  are  appropriate  at  different  stages  of  a  child's 
development.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  damage  that  early  negative  labels  can  have 
on  a  child's  emerging  self-esteem  Therefore,  m  the  lower  primary  school  (K- grade  2) 
there  are  no  letter  grades  and  few  tests.  A  portfoho  of  best  demonstrated  work  is  begun 
for  each  child  that  will  continue  throughout  the  school  years.  Four  times  a  year  a  lengthy 
written  evaluation  of  several  aspects  of  each  child's  development  will  be  shared  with 
parents. 

Passage  to  the  upper  primary  school  (grade  3  and  4)  is  based  largely  on  demonstrated 
abihty  to  read  and  comprehend  written  material,  readiness  of  manual  dexterity  for  cursive 
and  perform  other  tasks  requiring  fine-motor  skills,  and  emotional  maturity.  No  student  is 
ever  held  back  because  of  math  underperformance  because  math  instruction  is  totally 
individualized. 

In  upper  primary  school  formal  tests  and  grades  are  mtroduced.  The  quarterly  report 
card  includes  along  with  the  in-depth  written  evaluations  by  teachers  a  written  self- 
assessment  by  the  student.  The  aim  of  self-assessment  is  to  make  students  conscious  of 
the  learning  process  and  develop  the  habit  of  continual  self-examination.   Students  are 
taught  to  view  evaluations  as  helpful  learning  tools  and  are  encouraged  to  request  tests  at 
their  discretion.  The  school  requires  a  modest  amount  of  school- initiated  tests.  Teachers 
compile  a  record  for  each  child  of  fi^equent,  informal  testing. 

In  order  to  pass  from  primary  school  to  middle  school  and  from  middle  school  to  high 
school,  students  must  pass  a  series  of  exams  created  and  graded  by  a  special  team 
composed  of  high  school  teachers,  the  co-Directors  of  the  school,  and  Board  members.  In 
order  to  graduate  students  must  pass  similar  exams  created  and  graded  by  a  team  that 
includes  outside  educators  in  addition  to  those  parties  mentioned  above.    These  exams 
utilize  a  variety  of  assessment  techniques  and  test  for  interpersonal  skills,  performance 
mastery,  problem- solving  abihty,  as  well  as  retention,  understanding,  and  active  use  of 
academic  and  practical  knowledge  covered. 

B.  What  remediation  will  be  available  for  underperforming  students? 
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Because  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  not  require  students  to  learn  exactly  the 
same  way  at  exactly  the  same  moment,  our  definition  of  underperforming  means 
something  different  fi^om  a  school  that  expects  children  to  march  together  m  unison. 
Although  we  e?q)ect  every  child  to  meet  the  standards  set  at  regular  intervals,  we 
recognize  that  children  learn  at  different  paces.  Some  students  may  finish  their  K- 12 
education  in  fewer  than  13  years  and  some  may  take  longer. 

Our  definition  of  underperforming  recognizes  that  there  are  many  different  factors  that 
can  cause  a  child  to  have  poor  learning  outcomes: 

1)  an  unhealthy  and  unstable  home  environment 

2)  unmet  physical  needs,  such  as  hunger 

3)  physical  disabilities,  e.g.  hearing,  eyesight,  or  learning  disabilities 

4)  madequate  effort 

5)  inadequate  or  unclear  instruction 

6)  outside  work  commitments 

7)  inadequate  time 

8)  stress  fi-om  overloaded  schedule 

9)  dysfimctional  study  habits 

10)  temporary  personal  crisis 

11)  anger 

12)  discouragement 

The  first  task  is  for  a  teacher  to  meet  individually  with  an  underperforming  student  in 
order  to  diagnose  through  discussion  and  observation  which  of  the  many  possible 
problems  are  contributing  factors.  A  teacher  may  ask  a  team  of  teachers  for  advice  and 
consultation  whenever  necessary.  Smce  the  entire  culture  of  the  school  is  focused  on  daily 
problem- solving,  no  one  is  rewarded  for  ignoring  problems  nor  penalized  for  having  them 
When  the  problem  is  cognitive,  an  individualized  course  of  study  will  be  devised  through 
study  skills  and  special  learning  strategies.  These  sessions  are  respectfiil  and  collaborativ  e, 
not  punitive  and  occur  as  often  as  necessary. 

When  a  student  exhibits  sustained  lack  of  effort  and  deUberately  negative  or  disruptive 
actions,  the  student  will  be  removed  fi-om  the  classroom  and  meet  with  a  co-Director  and 
other  professionals  m  order  to  identify  the  source  of  the  problem  With  teachers  and 
administrators  continually  building  a  working  relationship  with  each  child  based  on 
listening,  sensitivity,  support  and  mutual  respect,  when  problems  arise  aduhs  can 
creatively  engage  m  jomt  problem- soKing  sessions  with  the  student  until  a  mutually- 
satisfactory  solution  is  reached  and  the  student  is  ready  and  able  to  begin  learning  again. 


C.  How  will  student  development  towards  the  school's  stated  learning  objectives  be 
measured? 
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Skills  are  measured  by  engaging  students  in  examples  of  the  target  performances 
desired.  This  method,  called  authentic  assessment,  is  described  by  David  Perkins  in  his 
book.  Smart  Schools.  For  example,  a  student  may  be  required  to  sight  read  a  piece  of 
music  or  conduct  a  conversation  in  a  foreign  language.  Content  coverage  may  utilize 
conventional  forms  of  testing,  but  in  order  to  test  a  student's  ability  to  think  creatively  he 
may  be  asked  to  write  a  story  or  essay  or  design  or  build  a  model.  Authentic  assessment 
of  mathematical  attainments  engages  students  in  open-ended  problems  that  require  math 
reasoning.  Another  possibihty  might  be  to  pose  a  Fermi  problem,  activities  named  after 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  physicist  Enrico  Fermi  w^o  offered  such  problems  for  fim.  All  of 
these  examples  exhibit  some  of  the  following  characteristics  described  by  Perkins: 

1)  They  are  open-ended  rather  than  one-right-answer  problems. 

2)  They  are  not  solvable  by  applying  a  routme  formula  or  method. 

3)  They  require  substantive  understanding  of  meaning. 

4)  They  demand  considerably  more  time  than  conventional  problems. 

5)  They  call  for  pulling  together  a  number  of  different  ideas  from  disparate  sources. 

6)  They  often  invoKe  writing  as  well  as  formal  manipulations,  such  as  computations. 

7)  They  usually  have  a  complex  product. 

In  the  primary  school,  students  compile  portfoUos  of  work  accompUshed  and  take 
tests  throughout  the  year.  Teachers  and  students  keep  notebooks  of  daily  schedules  of 
activities.  Quarterly  written  narrative  evaluations  by  teachers  are  shared  with  the  student 
and  parent  in  a  joint  conference.  Students  engage  in  self- assessment  and  discuss 
discrepancies  in  perceptions  between  student  and  teacher  with  parents.  Regular 
communication  between  teacher  and  parent  is  encouraged  via  E-mail,  and  problems  are 
handled  in  ad  hoc  meetings. 

In  middle  and  high  school,  courses  receive  final  letter  grades;  assessments  occurring 
before  a  final  grade  are  ungraded  and  fimction  to  diagnose  problems.  Only  final  grades 
are  entered  into  the  student's  records.  Students  are  encouraged  to  request  assessments 
whenever  they  feel  uncertain  about  their  understanding  of  academic  material.  Although 
the  school  does  impose  formal  assessments  on  students,  the  intention  is  to  enable  students 
to  see  assessment  as  a  usefiil  diagnostic  tool,  not  a  crippling  judgment  of  their  abihties, 
that  can  help  them  chart  their  progress  conq)ared  to  past  performance,  their  peers,  and  the 
world  at  large.  A  second  reason  mterim  assessments  are  ungraded  is  to  encourage 
students  to  rely  on  internal  instead  of  external  motivation  and  standards.  We  want  the 
hard  work  of  students  to  be  fiieled  by  a  love  of  learning  and  a  personal  drive  for  excellence 
rather  than  a  desire  to  please  others. 

In  middle  and  high  school,  students  contmue  to  compile  a  portfoUo  of  significant  work 
and  are  required  to  compose  quarterly  written  self- assessment  narratives  that  accompany 
the  teacher's  assessments.  Once  a  year  students  grade  teachers  and  courses  with  a  letter 
grade,  survey  questionnaire,  and  narrative  comment. 
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Overall,  we  expect  student  outcomes  to  exceed  those  of  students  in  existing  Cambridge 
public  schools.  We  will  administer  SAT  tests  order  to  facihtate  comparison  with  other 
school  districts.  In  accordance  with  MGL.  c.  71  s.89  we  will  administer  the 
Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  Program  m  reading,  math,  science,  and  social 
studies  in  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  grades  and  the  Massachusetts  Basic  Skills  Testing 
Program  in  reading,  writing,  and  math  m  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  grades. 


12.  Accountability: 

A.  What  methods  of  self-assessment  or  evaluation  will  be  used  to  ensure  that  the 
school  is  meeting  its  stated  mission  and  objectives? 

The  most  important  measure  of  a  school's  performance  is  student  learning  outcomes. 
Standardized  test  scores  and  placement  m  college  or  work  after  graduation  will  serve  as 
indicators  of  our  success.  Another  valued  measure  will  be  student  enthusiasm  and  desire 
to  come  to  school  and  to  learn.  Finally,  the  number  of  appUcations  to  the  school  each  year 
will  indicate  the  satisfaction  of  parents  and  famihes  m  the  school. 

More  specifically,  each  student  in  middle  and  high  school  provides  a  written  evaluation 
of  his  teachers  and  courses.  Parents  twice  a  year  are  requested  to  fill  out  an  evaluative 
questionnaire  on  their  child's  development,  their  opinions  of  their  child's  teachers,  and  their 
views  of  the  school. 

B.  How  will  teachers  and  administrators  be  evaluated?  Describe  your  standards  for 
teacher  and  staff  performance. 

There  are  no  distinct  administrators.  Most  of  the  administrative  fimctions  are  managed 
by  committees  of  teachers,  students,  and  parents.  The  co-Directors  teach  half-time  and 
are  responsible  for  monitoring  master  teacher  effectiveness  and  other  admioistrative  tasks 
in  the  remaming  time.  Barring  unusual  circumstance,  master  teachers  receive  a  formal 
review  once  a  year.  Their  evaluation  includes  effective  teaching  of  students,  coaching  of 
apprentice  teachers,  and  cuniculiun  development.  In  practice,  evaluation  will  be  ongoing 
in  a  collegial  atmosphere  of  dialogue. 

Teachers  meet  weekly  to  discuss  problems,  receive  feedback,  and  share  strategies  to 
improve  teaching.    Apprentice  teachers  will  be  evaluated  on  willingness  and  abiUty  to 
learn  as  weU  as  student  progress.  In  a  cUmate  of  trust  and  openness,  examples  of  actual 
teaching  situations  will  be  discussed  weekly  as  illustrations  of  problems  to  avoid  and 
successes  to  emulate.  Apprentice  teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  sit  m  the  classrooms  of 
master  teachers  as  their  schedules  permit.  AH  teachers  are  asked  once  a  year  to  provide  a 
written  self-assessment  of  their  teaching  and  of  the  school.  Goals  are  mutually  discussed 
and  master  teachers  viewed  as  resources  to  help  teachers  reach  their  goals.  Teachers  will 
be  held  responsible  for  acceptable  student  outcomes  and  must  document  repeated  steps  in 
the  teaching  process  and  request  assistance  whenever  student  failiu^e  occurs. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  will  formally  assess  the  co-Directors  of  the  school  annually. 
They  will  be  responsible  for  appointing  a  committee  that  spends  several  days  at  the  school 
as  part  of  an  annual  review. 

The  School  endorses  a  national  certification  procedure  and  as  funds  pennit  teachers 
will  voluntarily  apply  for  board  certification  to  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  a  Detroit-based  nonprofit  organization.  This  yearlong  process 
mcludes  written  essays,  oral  interviews,  discussion  with  the  appUcant's  colleagues,  parents, 
and  students.  Candidates  must  also  be  videotaped  during  class  to  evaluate  their  teaching 
technique.  We  view  this  as  an  external  formalization  of  the  school's  own  internal 
procedures. 

C.  How  do  you  plan  to  hold  your  school  accountable  to  the  public  and  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  attendance  at  your  school? 

The  cornerstone  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  rests  on  strong  parental 
invoKement.  To  that  end,  parents  will  have  more  regular  contact  with  the  school  than  is 
usual  through  newsletters,  online  via  the  Internet,  by  telephone,  or  in  person.  Parents  are 
welcome  at  any  time  in  the  school.  This  could  take  the  form  of  assisting  the  classroom 
teacher,  reading  to  young  children,  working  m  the  Ubrary,  accompanying  students  on  a 
field  trip,  teaching  a  course,  tutoring  m  a  foreign  language,  sharing  computer  knowledge, 
building  a  set  for  a  student  drama,  or  working  on  a  special  project.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  capitalize  on  the  special  skills  and  talents  of  parents  to  enrich  the  educational 
experience.  Parents  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work  on  a  number  of  school 
committees  that  handle  the  administrative  fimctions  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  meetings  three  times  a  year. 

On  a  regular  basis,  students  will  be  given  special  homework  assignments  to  be  done 
together  with  parents.  These  assignments  are  designed  to  help  parents  stay  informed 
about  the  academic  activities  of  their  children  and  are  opportunities  for  bilateral, 
collaborative  learning/teaching  experiences  between  parent  and  child.  The  school 
promotes  regular  contact  and  interaction  between  parents  and  teachers  on  a  multitude  of 
occasions,  not  just  wiien  problems  arise.  Parents  should  share  in  the  triumphs  as  well  as 
trials  of  their  children's  education.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  take  evening  courses, 
particularly  in  EngUsh  Uteracy,  computers,  foreign  languages,  and  science  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  role  model  the  importance  of  these  disciplines  as  well  as  become  better 
able  to  support  their  child's  educational  efforts. 

Three  times  a  year  the  entire  school  community— co-directors,  faculty,  parents, 
students — are  invited  to  a  General  Assembly  meeting  at  each  of  the  three  levels  to  discuss 
major  issues  facing  the  primary,  middle,  or  high  school  and  engage  in  collective  decision- 
making, consensus  problem- solving,  and  community  building.  Typical  agenda  items  might 
be  faculty  hiring,  new  courses,  or  capital  expenditures.  Parents  can  place  any  issue  on  the 
agenda  for  a  General  Assembly  meeting.  Although  the  resolutions  passed  must  be 
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confinned  or  vetoed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they  are  taken  seriously  as  indication  of 
collective  will. 

D.  Discuss  your  plan  for  regular  review  of  school  budgets  and  financial  records. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  responsible  for  creating  the  budget  in  conjunction  with  the 
co-Directors  of  the  school  and  for  keeping  financial  records.  At  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  school  year,  the  Finance  Committee  presents  the  next  year's  budget  for  approval  by 
the  Assembly.  The  co-Directors  of  the  school  make  sure  that  ongoing  e?q)enditures  stay 
within  the  confines  of  the  budget.  The  Board  of  Trustees  approves  each  year's  budget. 
The  school  will  use  outside  bookkeepers  and  certified  pubhc  accountants  as  necessary  to 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  financial  records  according  to  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

E.  Describe  your  system  for  maintaining  school  records  and  disseminating 
information  required  under  public  school  law,  including  the  annual  report,  as  set 
forth  in  M.G.L.  c.  71,  s.89. 

The  Records  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  office  secretary  will  be  responsible  for 
mamtaining  attendance,  student,  faculty  records,  annual  reports,  and  records  of 
inspections  pertaining  to  pubhc  health  or  other  governmental  regulations.  As  required  by 
law  the  co-Directors  will  prepare  an  annual  report  for  each  school  year  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  to  parents  of  enrolled  students,  and  to  prospective  parents 
containing  at  a  minimum  articulation  of  progress  toward  the  goals  of  the  charter  school 
and  financial  statements. 


13.  Human  Resource  Information: 

A.  Describe  the  standards  to  be  used  in  the  hiring  process,  including  teacher 
certification  requirements  or  any  other  professional  credentials. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  plans  for  at  least  half  of  its  stafif  to  be  certified  teachers 
with  a  track  record  of  successfiil  student  learning.  We  also  value  the  e?q)ertise  of 
university  faculty  who  desire  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level  as  well  as  practitioners  m  the 
real  world  in  subjects  like  economics,  business,  government,  law,  medicine,  the  performing 
arts,  fiction,  and  vocational  trades.  Normally  these  practitioners  would  acquire  teacher 
certification  in  the  summer  or  receive  national  board  certification  within  a  reasonable  time 
period  after  bemg  hired  fiill-time.  All  prospective  teachers  will  be  required  to  teach  one 
class  under  observation  and  make  a  presentation  to  the  appropriate  General  Assembly 
about  why  they  want  to  teach  at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

We  also  value  the  teacher  training  conducted  at  weekly  faculty  meetings  and  the  in- 
depth  training  of  apprentice  teachers  by  master  teachers.  Teachers  will  make 
presentations  at  these  weekly  meetmgs  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  concern,  fi-om  curriculum 
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development  to  authentic  assessment  to  individual  student  problems,  that  will  focus 
attention  on  a  detailed  working  out  of  the  school's  principles.  Outside  speakers  and 
educators  will  on  occasion  conduct  workshops  and  lectures  to  the  teaching  stafif.  A 
greater  rather  than  lesser  amount  of  time,  energy,  and  resources  will  be  spent  on 
professional  development  of  teachers  at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

Job  Descriptions: 

Co-E>irectors.  Demonstration  of  an  understanding  of  the  school's  mission  and  philosophy. 
Teaching  experience  and  abiUty  to  handle  administrative  functions  and  mamtam  a  workmg 
relationship  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  parents,  and  the  community.  Ability  to  bring 
creatMty  and  imagination  to  the  ongoing  evolution  of  an  integrated,  interdisciphnary 
curriculum  and  an  mfectious  zeal  for  learning  to  the  entire  school  community. 
Responsible  for  recruitmg  and  recommendation  to  hire  master  teachers;  create  annual 
report;  monitor  and  evaluate  master  teachers  and  make  salary  recommendations  to  the 
Board;  teach  at  least  two  courses;  oversee  agenda  and  run  General  Assembly  meetings; 
moderate  and  weigh  conflicting  claims  among  the  three  levels  of  the  school;  preside  over 
professional  development;  conduct  discussions  with  students  having  disciplinary  problems 
and  work  with  the  Judicial  Council  for  serious  infractions  of  school  rules. 

Master  teachers.   Strong  academic  qualifications  with  demonstration  of  a  successful  track 
record  of  teaching,  of  student  learning,  of  curriculum  development,  and  of  written  and 
verbal  communication.  Desire  to  extend  learning  into  new  areas  of  expertise—including 
foreign  languages;  to  share  teaching  techniques  with  others;  to  nurture  apprentice 
teachers;  to  rethink  the  educational  process;  to  support  the  philosophy  and  mission  of  the 
school.  Responsible  for  team  curriculum  development;  subject  area  classroom  teaching; 
professional  development;  mnovative  authentic  assessments;  transition  and  graduation 
exams;  participation  on  school  committees;  attendance  at  General  Assembly;  evaluation 
and  training  of  apprentice  teachers. 

Apprentice  teachers.  New  teachers,  college  graduates,  master  degree  candidates  or  others 
with  relatively  httle  teaching  experience.  Desire  to  participate  in  new  kind  of  school 
where  teachers  have  greater  responsibility  and  accountability  and  students  and  parents  are 
encouraged  to  be  active  m  the  learning  process.  Responsible  for  co-managing  the  learning 
process  with  a  specific  number  of  students;  workmg  closely  and  communicating  with 
parents;  training  for  competence  m  more  than  one  subject  area  and  a  number  of  specialties, 
including  special  education,  foreign  languages,  Ubrary,  and  computers;  mformally  and 
formally  assessing  students;  participation  on  school  committees;  attendance  at  General 
Assembly;  five  weeks  of  summer  professional  development  or  student  remediation. 

Part-tune  teachers.  Teachers,  undergraduates,  or  practitioners  with  mterest  in  exploring 
teaching  in  charter  schools.  Work  twenty  hours  or  fewer  per  week.  Principally 
supplement  the  teaching  staff  in  foreign  languages,  music,  art,  physical  education,  math 
tutorial,  drama,  and  some  science  specialties. 
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B.  What  is  the  targeted  staff  size  and  teacher/student  ratio? 

The  overall  student/teacher  ratio  will  range  between  9  and  1 0  in  the  first  five  years.  If 
enrollment  reaches  the  maximum  of  160  students  in  the  first  year,  there  will  be  2  co- 
directors,  8  master  teachers,  6  apprentice  teachers,  3  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  part-time 
teachers  for  a  total  of  19.  If  enrollment  reaches  200  m  the  second  year,  the  school  will 
have  2  co-directors,  9  master  teachers,  7  apprentice  teachers,  3  FTE  part-time  teachers  for 
a  total  of  21.  At  enrollment  of  240  the  third  year,  there  will  be  2  co-directors,  10  master 
teachers,  8  apprentice  teachers,  4  FTE  part-time  teachers  for  a  total  of  24.  At  enrollment 
of  280  in  the  fourth  year,  there  will  be  3  co-directors,  12  master  teachers,  10  apprentice 
teachers,  5  FTE  part-time  teachers  for  a  total  of  30.  And  a  fifth  year  with  enrollment  of 
320  will  have  3  co-directors,  14  master  teachers,  12  apprentice  teachers,  and  6  FTE  part- 
time  teachers  for  a  total  of  35.  These  figures  would  be  reduced  proportionately  for  lower 
enrollments. 

C.  What  professional  development  opportunities  will  be  available  to  teachers  and 
other  staff? 

A  generous  portion  of  the  budget  is  set  aside  for  professional  development.  Weekly 
faculty  seminars  and  meetings  as  well  as  four  weeks  in  the  summer  devoted  to  professional 
development  create  a  meaningful  commitment  to  attract  and  grow  well-rounded, 
outstanding  teachers  who  are  themselves  lifelong  learners. 

D.  Describe  your  human  resource  policies  governing:  salaries,  contracts,  hiring  and 
dismissal,  benefit  packages. 

Salaries  are  set  individually  based  on  work  and  life  experience  and  in  subsequent  years 
on  performance,  although  master  teachers  will  generally  earn  around  $50,000  and 
apprentice  teachers  $25,000-530,000.  We  do  not  anticipate  unionization  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Teachers  will  be  hired  for  a  one-year  term,  renewable  for  a  second  year  before 
becoming  ehgible  for  longer  term  enq)loyment.  Pohcies  regarding  termination  for  cause 
will  be  estabhshed  by  the  faculty,  co-Directors,  and  Board  of  Trustees,  including  at  least 
one  warning,  written  notice,  and  severance  pay. 

As  required  by  law,  teachers  are  subject  to  the  state  retirement  system  For  teachers 
coming  from  pubhc  schools,  existing  health  care  benefits  will  be  mamtained  or  teachers 
can  choose  specified  alternate  benefits.  For  those  coming  from  other  employment 
situations  with  or  without  health  care,  the  school  will  offer  an  innovative  health  care 
package  that  has  mcentives  for  prevention  and  cost  containment. 


14.  School  Governance: 

A.  Describe  the  internal  form  of  management  to  be  implemented  at  your  school, 
including  any  plans  to  contract  with  an  outside  group  to  manage  the  school. 
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No  outside  group  will  manage  the  educational  program  of  the  school,  although  support 
services  like  payroll,  purchasing,  accounting,  legal,  cafeteria,  janitorial,  and  maintenance 
may  use  outside  firms.    The  major  mtemal  form  of  management  will  be  school 
committees,  e.g.  finance  committee,  admissions  committee,  records  committee, 
bookkeepmg  committee,  building  &  grounds  committee,  parent  liaison  committee, 
nominating  committee,  judicial  council,  Ubrary  committee,  family  education  committee, 
professional  development  committee,  work  committee,  celebration  and  special  events 
committee,  fiindraising  committee.  Teachers,  parents,  and  m  middle  and  high  school 
students  comprise  these  committees.   Some  committees  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
some  to  the  co-Directors,  and  some  to  the  General  Assembhes. 

There  are  three  General  Assembhes— one  for  the  primary,  one  for  the  middle,  and  one 
for  the  high  school.  A  General  Assembly  includes  co-Directors,  the  relevant  teachers,  the 
relevant  students  (except  at  the  primary  level),  and  parents  of  those  students  with  each 
person  receKing  one  vote.  Each  Assembly  meets  three  times  in  each  school  year  and 
votes  on  important  issues,  e.g.  teacher  hiring,  curriculimi  changes,  capital  expenditures, 
budget,  code  of  conduct,  board  vacancies,  new  directions,  assessment,  that  in  turn  are  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  confirmation  or  rejection.  Any  member  of  a  General 
Assembly  may  request  to  put  an  item  on  the  agenda  for  discussion.  The  co-Directors 
propose;  the  Board  advises,  consents,  and  oversees  the  whole.  But  the  General 
Assembhes  fimction  as  the  main  democratic  decision-making  body. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  aspires  to  run  more  hke  a  business  and  less  like  a 
bureaucratic  mstitution.  Budgeting  will  be  detailed,  and  creative  ways  to  raise  funds 
explored.  The  school  will  model  a  bare-bones  approach  to  administration.  Committees 
work  closely  with  the  co-Directors  who  make  daily  operational  decisions  that  keep  the 
school  running  smoothly. 

B.  How  will  the  board  of  trustees  be  chosen? 

The  original  six  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  appointed  by  the  founding 
organization,  the  McKenzie  Foundation.  As  soon  as  the  Board  approves  the  hiring  of  the 
first  group  of  master  teachers,  two  additional  members  will  be  elected  fi^om  their  ranks. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembhes,  the  nominatmg  committee  will  take  names 
of  parents  who  wish  to  serve  on  the  board  and  the  second  meeting  of  General  Assembhes 
two  parent  representatives  for  the  Board  wiU  be  elected.     Board  members  (except  co- 
Directors)  serve  two-year  terms  renewable  once  on  a  staggered  schedule.  Co-Directors 
are  Board  members  for  the  duration  of  their  employment  as  directors.  In  fixture  years  the 
school's  faculty  will  nominate  and  elect  faculty  representatives  to  the  Board  while  parent 
representatives  continue  to  be  nommated  by  the  General  Assembhes.  Educational, 
community,  or  business  leaders  who  share  the  school's  vision  will  be  nominated  by  the 
McKenzie  Foundation.  Ballots  will  go  to  all  three  General  Assembhes  for  a  vote  among 
the  names  put  forth  by  the  nominating  committee.    Results  will  go  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  approval. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees 

Jane  Roland  Martin 

Dr.  Jane  Roland  Martin,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston  from  1972-1992,  has  devoted  her  scholarly  career  to  the  study  of  education.  Her 
most  recent  books  on  the  subject  are  The  Schoolhome:  Rethinking  Schools  for  Changing 
Families  (Harvard  University  Press,  1992)  and  Changing  the  Educational  Landscape : 
Philosophy,  Women,  and  Curriculum  (Routledge,  1994).  Her  most  recent  article,  "A 
Philosophy  of  Education  for  the  Year  2000,"  (See  Appendix  1 1)  was  just  published  m  the 
January  1995  issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  A  past  president  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education 
Society,  a  former  Guggenheim  Fellow,  and  the  1991  recipient  of  the  Distmguished 
Woman  Philosopher  Award  from  the  Society  for  Women  in  Philosophy,  E>r.  Martin  has 
been  the  keynote  speaker  at  numerous  conferences  m  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In 
1993  she  was  awarded  an  Honorary  Degree  by  Salem  State  College.  Beginning  m  April 
Jane  Martin  will  be  a  Cambridge  resident. 

Ronald  David 

Dr.  Ronald  David  is  a  pediatrician  specializing  in  child  and  maternal  health.  He  has 
been  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine, 
President  of  the  Medical  Staff  at  the  Children's  Home  of  Pittsburgh,  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  for  Children  and  Famihes  in  Pennsylvania,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health  in  the  Pennsylvania  before  coming  to  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  where  he 
is  a  lecturer  in  public  pohcy.  He  has  received  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  the  Manuel  CarbaUo  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  at 
the  Kennedy  School.  (See  Appendix  12  for  his  recent  article  on  the  health  unphcations  of 
a  coherent  narrative  in  educational  curriculum) 

Alex  Packer 

A  Cambridge  resident.  Dr.  Alex  Packer  was  Director  of  Parkmont  School  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  an  innovative  middle  school,  for  8  years.  He  has  since  served  as 
Director  of  Education  for  the  Capital  Children's  Museum  Dr.  Packer  holds  a  Ph.D.  m 
Educational  and  Developmental  Psychology  from  Boston  College  and  an  Ed.  M.  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  At  Boston  College  he  and  Dr.  John  Dacey 
conducted  a  four-year  study  of  highly  creative  children  and  the  parenting  styles  that 
fostered  that  creativity,  which  became  the  basis  for  his  book  The  Nurturing  Parent. 

Robert  Whittemore 

Robert  Whittemore,  currently  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
College,  has  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  how  cultures  of  learning  are  formed.  He  has  a  Ph.D. 
in  Anthropology  from  UCLA  and  has  taught  since  1987  at  the  Bard  Institute  for  Writing 
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and  Thinking.  An  outstanding  teacher,  he  founded  a  summer  institute  for  high  school 
students  from  around  the  U.S.    Before  his  teaching  career  he  ran  a  child  care  center  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Africa. 

Anabel  Padilla  Casey 

Dr.  Anabel  Casey  has  a  Ph.D.  m  Educational  Administration  from  Boston  College  and 
an  MA.  Education  from  Interamerican  University  in  Puerto  Rico.  She  was  the 
Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools  m  Puerto  Rico  for  7  years  and  before  that  school 
principal  and  elementary  and  secondary  teacher.  She  was  Assistant  Dean  for  Students  at 
the  School  of  Education  at  Boston  College  and  Assistant  Regional  Director  for  RESS  for 
New  England,  responsible  for  organizing  programs  using  Chapter  I  fimds  to  serve  at-risk 
students  throughout  New  England. 

Janet  Rich 

A  Cambridge  resident  for  20  years.  Dr.  Janet  Rich  has  four  Harvard  degrees:    A.B., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  MBA.  As  President  of  the  McKenzie  Foundation  she  is  an  advocate 
for  children  and  family  education.  Her  enthusiasm  for  charter  schools,  her  vision  for  a 
school  that  serves  families  as  well  as  children,  her  passion  for  a  learning  environment  that 
empowers  teachers  and  students,  her  belief  in  the  importance  of  foreign  language 
acquisition  and  the  study  of  foreign  cultures,  and  her  conviction  that  schools  should  be 
smaller,  more  efficient,  more  effectively-  managed,  more  creative  mstitutions  fuel  the  dri\  e 
behind  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

See  Appendix  13  for  resumes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

C.  Describe  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  confirms  or  rejects  all  strategic  General  Assembly  decisions, 
including  faculty  hiring  and  firing,  curriculum,  budget,  capital  expenditures,  student 
expulsions.  It  reviews  and  evaluates  the  co-directors  of  the  school  and  is  involved  in  the 
annual  review  of  the  school.  It  safeguards  the  original  mission  of  the  school  and  provides 
outside  accountability. 

D.  Describe  the  relationship  of  the  board  to  teachers  and  administrators. 

Two  teachers  sit  on  the  Board  as  well  as  the  co-directors  of  the  school.  The  Board 
does  not  primarily  initiate  actions,  but  rather  a  react,  evaluate,  and  pass  final  judgment. 
Teachers  along  with  parents  and  students  in  the  General  AssembUes  are  the  key  decision- 
makers. 

E.  Discuss  the  nature  of  parental  and  student  involvement  in  decision-making 
matters. 
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Parents  and  students  have  a  much  greater  role  m  school  governance  than  m  traditional 
schools.  Through  votes  m  General  Assemblies  and  participation  on  school  committees, 
parents  and  students  are  mvolved  in  every  aspect  of  decision-making. 


15.  School  Community: 

A.  What  type  of  community  environment  do  you  hope  to  foster  at  your  school? 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  be  a  community  of  learners.  Above  all  it  will  be  a 
place  where  everyone— mchiding  children— are  treated  with  respect,  wdiere  students  are 
given  meaningful  choices,  vAiQiQ  mdividual  needs  are  met,  and  where  what  Jane  Martin 
calls  the  3  C's  of  care,  concern,  and  connection  abound. 

It  will  be  an  environment  that  fosters  personal  responsibiUty.  An  illustration  may 
convey  how  this  will  work  better  than  generalization.  Take,  for  example,  the  Ubrary.  We 
do  not  plan  to  have  a  school  hbrarian.  Instead,  teachers  will  mstruct  students  in  Ubrary 
skills,  students  will  learn  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  and  practice  alphabetizing  while  they 
reshelve  books,  and  the  hbrary  committee  will  gather  suggestions  of  books  to  order  from 
parents,  teachers,  and  students.  Instead  of  one  person  thinking  about  books,  hundreds  will 
be  noticing  books  in  stores,  reading  reviews  m  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  jotting 
down  ideas  of  good  books  to  purchase.  The  entire  school  community  will  be  thinking 
about  books,  and  the  school  Ubrary  wiU  be  Ml  of  books  that  teachers,  parents,  and 
children  want  to  read. 

Furthermore,  when  children  shelve  Ubrary  books,  they  wiU  undoubtedly  make  mistakes. 
Now  some  people  might  say  that  is  precisely  the  reason  one  should  not  aUow  students  to 
reshelve  books.    But,  in  fact,  the  experience  of  frustration  wlien  students  cannot  find  a 
misfiled  book  contains  valuable  learning.   Students  learn  numbers  are  inqjortant  and 
getting  them  right  matters,  which  is  something  they  are  directed  to  learn  m  math.  But 
when  they  learn  it  in  the  real  life  experience  of  the  Ubrary,  they  possess  that  knowledge. 
When  enough  students  are  frustrated,  they  will  hold  a  problem- solving  meeting  and 
brainstorm  how  to  create  systems  and  procedures  to  eliminate  the  problem— more  good 
learning.  Finally,  students  learn  the  very  important  lesson  that  mistakes  are  aU  right. 
Mistakes  are  the  chief  way  we  as  human  beings  learn.  Most  schools  are  designed  to 
prevent  students  from  ever  making  mistakes,  from  ever  steppmg  out  of  line;  and  students 
are  made  to  feel  bad  if  they  do  make  mistakes.  But  if  teachers  and  parents  aUow  children 
to  make  lots  of  little  mistakes  at  home  and  at  school  wliile  aduhs  are  there  to  help  them 
leam  the  right  things  from  those  mistakes,  students  will  be  less  likely  to  make  the  big 
mistakes  later  on  ^\ilen  aduhs  are  not  present.  The  message  that  children  will  receive  daily 
at  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  is  that  there  is  no  mistake  so  great  that  they  cannot 
recover  and  there  is  no  problem  so  great  they  cannot  overcome  it— a  lesson  that  is  as 
important  a  part  of  the  curriculum  as  any  academic  subject. 
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The  teachers  at  the  school  wiD  be  a  collegia!  body  di^laying  mutual  respect  where 
each  one  he^s  the  other  leam  how  to  do  the  job  of  teaching  better.  We  will  work  hard  to 
establish  an  open  climate  of  trust  and  support  \^ere  mistakes  are  not  penalized  but 
recognized  as  opportunities  to  leam.  Teachers  model  the  process  and  values  of  a 
nurturing  education.  Children  leam  by  imitation;  they  leam  more  from  what  adults  do 
than  what  adults  say.  Teachers  must  model  mutual  respect,  problem- solving,  social 
responsibility,  curiosity,  honesty,  empathy,  and  imconditional  acceptance  of  feelings  and 
ideas.  Teachers  should  articulate  how  they  leam,  engage  in  mquiry,  take  appropriate  risks, 
and  leam  from  their  mistakes  so  that  children  may  do  likewise. 

Parents  are  honored  as  the  first  teachers  of  children.  FamiHes  are  encouraged  to  come 
to  the  school  for  lunches  and  other  social  events  so  that  they  will  get  to  know  the  teachers 
and  other  parents.  No  one  is  ever  shamed  or  make  to  feel  inadequate.  We  recognize  that 
the  job  of  parenting  is  the  most  challengmg  and  in^ortant  job  that  most  people  will  ever 
fiice.  And  parents  today  seem  to  have  less  time  and  energy  to  do  it  well.  The  school  will 
continually  seek  ways  to  he^)  parents  leam  how  to  make  life  with  children  more  enjoyable 
and  how  to  support  our  educational  goals.  For  exanq)le,  the  value  of  parents'  reading  to 
children  at  home  is  widely  acknowledged.  At  The  Cambridge  Charter  School,  we  will 
invest  in  multiple  copies  of  books  so  that  each  night  children  in  the  primary  school  bring 
home  a  book  for  parents  to  read  to  them  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  child  chooses  his 
favorite  book  and  takes  it  home  to  keep.  Over  several  years  a  child  will  accumulate 
hundreds  of  books  for  his  own  personal  library— books  he  can  use  over  and  over  or  when 
he  is  older  read  to  a  younger  sibling. 

The  school  will  be  a  community  that  welcomes  all  its  members.  As  Jane  Martin  points 
out,  Nora  Ellen  Groce  in  Everyone  Here  Spoke  Sign  Language  describes  the  community 
of  inhabitants  of  the  "up-Island"  area  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  their  remarkable 
integration  of  deaf  people  into  their  society.  Deaf  people  were  active  in  town  government 
and  the  local  militia,  they  owned  stores,  at  least  one  was  a  minister.  This  was  possible 
because  the  hearing  people  were  bilingual  They  leamed  at  an  early  age  to  communicate 
with  the  minority  in  their  own  "tongue."  Deaf  people  were  not  considered  handicapped; 
indeed,  were  not  even  thought  of  as  belonging  to  a  group  called  "the  deaf"  "The  most 
important  lesson  to  be  leamed  from  Martha's  Vineyard,"  wrote  Groce,  "is  that  disabled 
people  can  be  full  and  usefril  members  of  a  community  if  the  community  makes  an  effort  to 
include  them."  I  take  the  Martha's  Vmeyard  story  to  be  an  exanq)le  of  how  The 
Cambridge  Charter  School  will  become  a  trilingual  culture  that  values  all  its  members.  It 
was  the  Islanders'  desire  to  achieve  the  full  integration  of  a  minority  into  their  society  that 
led  them  to  incorporate  into  the  curriculum  of  the  whole  society  the  cultural  capital 
belonging  to  relatively  few  and  the  determination  that  the  dominant  group  adjust  some  of 
its  mores  to  those  of  the  few  that  is  so  pertinent. 

B.  Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  parent  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Students,  parents,  and  teachers  alike  will  have  a  double  sense  of  ownersh^  of  the 
school:  it  is  a  place  where  they  belong  and  it  also  belongs  to  them.  Through  participation 
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on  cominittees  and  in  the  General  Assemblies  parents  and  teachers  will  work  together  and 
share  a  common  purpose:  to  create  the  best  possible  learning  community.     Parents  will 
be  actively  involved  with  the  teachers  vAio  directly  relate  to  their  child  via  phone,  in- 
person  meetings,  and  E-mail  Although  we  will  be  sensitive  to  the  work  needs  of  ^miUes, 
we  expect  all  parents  to  be  involved  with  and  support  their  child's  education.  Many  will 
choose  to  take  a  leadersh^)  role  in  actually  running  the  school 

C.  Describe  the  relationship  of  your  school  to  the  surrounding  community,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  the  beginning  years,  the  major  focus  of  the  school  will  be  to  build  a  strong  school 
community.  After  that  is  achieved  and  as  the  school  grows,  it  will  be  able  to  reach  out  to 
the  larger  community.  We  aspire  to  be  able  to  offer  evening  courses  and  to  provide  other 
services  that  would  make  use  of  the  school  facilities— especially  athletic  and  cafeteria  ulien 
we  have  them— for  members  of  the  wider  Cambridge  conmiunity.  Special  events  and 
cultural  celebrations  will  enrich  the  immediate  neighboriiood,  appealing  e^ecially  to  the 
Haitian,  African  American,  and  French  Canadian  residents  living  nearby. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  desires  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Cambridge 
pubUc  school  system.  We  have  persuaded  the  Cambridge  Meridian  Group  to  provide  pro 
bono  services  to  identify  non-instruction  costs  in  the  existing  school  district  that  would 
equal  the  fimds  for  our  charter  school  See  Appendix  14  for  a  letter  from  Cambridge 
Meridian  Group. 

Families  First,  a  Cambridge-based  nonprofit  organization,  wiU  offer  parent  education 
courses  to  school  femilies;  we  have  included  $60  per  child  per  year  in  the  budget  to 
support  families  in  this  way  and  he^  them  deal  with  the  important  issues  with  children. 
Over  the  course  of  several  years,  parents  will  not  only  inq)rove  their  parenting  skills,  but 
make  fiiendsh4)s  with  other  families.  See  Appendix  15  for  letter  from  Linda  Braun  of 
FanriUes  First. 

We  want  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Concilio  Hispano  to  address  the  needs  of 
Latino  children  and  ensure  that  the  school  supports  these  children  and  their  families  so  that 
high  student  achievement  becomes  a  reality.  See  ^pendix  16  for  letter  from  the  Conciho. 

We  have  begun  discussions  with  Dean  McArthur  at  the  Harvard  Business  about  work 
mentor  and  apprenticeshq)  programs  with  HBS  alumni  in  the  Boston  area. 

We  win  use  the  conflict  resolution  curriculum  by  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  and  request 
on-site  training  as  necessary. 

We  will  use  the  Cambridge  Guidance  Center  for  extended  evaluations  of  children 
needing  some  kind  of  referral  service  and  long-term  psychotherapy- crisis  intervention 
services  for  children  w^o  sustain  traimia  or  sudden  loss. 
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We  hope  ^\^en  the  school  is  fully  operational  to  be  able  to  house  women's  health  care, 
pediatric  medicine,  and  pediatric  dentistry  at  the  school  site  both  dming  and  after  school 
hours. 

We  have  contacted  The  Algebra  Project  m  Cambridge  to  inquire  about  possible 
inclusion  of  their  materials  m  the  curriculum  of  the  school 

16.  Replicability  and  District  Relations: 

A.  How  will  your  charter  school  offer  replicable  educational  models  to  the  schools  in 
the  surrounding  districts? 

The  analogy  that  best  describes  how  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  can  have  a 
positive  impact  on  existing  schools  is  the  effect  Federal  Express  had  on  the  U.S.  Post 
Office.  Federal  Express  conceived  of  a  better  system  of  mail  delivery  that  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  did  not  think  possible.  Now,  the  Post  Office  has  dupUcated  the  services  of  Federal 
E?q)ress  with  Express  Mail  and  Priority  Mail  The  q)ecific  areas  of  improvement  wiiere 
our  success  can  offer  replicable  models  are: 

1)  the  management  of  learning  and  administrative  cost  reduction; 

2)  successful  academic  performance  of  minorities; 

3)  trilingual  language  con^etence; 

4)  the  integration  of  computers  into  all  courses  of  the  curriculum;  and 

5)  the  professional  development  of  teachers. 

B.  If  applicable,  provide  any  specific  programs  to  be  provided  by  the  charter  school 
which  would  directly  benefit  the  district. 

As  described  above,  the  McKenzie  Foimdation  and  the  Cambridge  Meridian  Group 
would  provide  free  consulting  services  to  the  district  to  identify  opportunities  for  cost 
reduction. 

C.  What  efforts,  if  any,  have  you  made  to  build  rapport  with  the  district(s)  from 
which  your  charter  school  would  draw  students? 

Janet  Rich,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  sought  to  meet  with  Mary  Lou 
McGrath,  siq)erintendent,  and  tell  her  of  the  desire  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  to 
work  cooperatively  and  to  ensure  that  no  direct  educational  e?q)enditures  would  be 
negatively  impacted  by  our  school  She  also  sought  to  meet  with  Ed  Sarasm,  princq)al  of 
Cambridge  Rindge  Latin  I£gh  School  (CRLS),  ^\iien  she  learned  that  he  received  a 
directive  to  reduce  costs  by  $600,000  for  next  year.  If  a  couple  of  teachers  from  the  high 
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school  were  interested  in  teaching  at  our  charter  middle  school  for  the  next  three  years 
before  we  even  have  any  high  school  students,  then  our  charter  school  would  actually  be  a 
partial  solution  to  his  budget  problem.  Neither  of  these  people  would  meet  with  her.  She 
did  meet  with  Amie  Clayton  and  Nancy  Bums,  administrators  of  the  Academy  at  CRLS 
and  Peg  LeGendre,  head  of  Fundamentals  at  CRLS.    Although  Peg  was  open-minded 
about  a  charter  school,  Amie  and  Nancy  expressed  a  fervent  desire  to  mobilize  forces  in 
the  administration  and  the  mayor's  office  against  the  possibility  of  a  charter  school  in 
Cambridge. 


17.  Building  Options: 

A.  Describe  your  present  options  for  a  school  building. 

We  wish  to  locate  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  off  Rindge  Ave.  in  North  Cambridge 
on  the  property  next  to  Our  Lady  of  Pity  Cathohc  Church.  For  the  first  year  we  will 
occupy  the  building  presently  rented  to  the  Marist  Novitiate  for  the  primary  school,  which 
will  become  vacant  on  August  1,  1995.  We  are  currently  in  negotiations  also  to  acquire 
the  use  of  the  adjacent  building,  which  was  formerly  a  Cathohc  school  and  therefore  an 
ideal  site.  It  contains  15  classrooms  and  would  suffice  for  oiu*  needs  for  the  first  5  years 
of  operations.  The  lease  of  the  current  tenants  ends  m  June.  There  are  three  mdustrial 
buildings  with  from  10,000  to  50,000  square  feet  available  in  North  Cambridge,  which 
serve  as  back-up  sites  as  well  as  properties  m  Central  Square. 

B.  Demonstrate  how  this  site(s)  would  be  a  suitable  facility  for  the  proposed  school, 
including  any  plans  to  renovate  and  bring  facility  to  compliance  with  all  applicable 
school  building  codes. 

Both  buildings  at  the  Our  Lady  of  Pity  site  are  in  good  condition.  We  would  plan  to 
aher  the  stairways  of  the  Novitiate  building,  enclose  an  open  porch  as  another  classroom, 
and  enlarge  the  bathroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  former  school  building  meets  all 
apphcable  school  building  codes  now.  The  basement  level,  w^ch  houses  the  cafeteria  and 
auditorium,  would  be  renovated.  We  would  also  hke  to  constmct  a  library  on  the  third 
floor  wdien  feasible 

C.  Discuss  any  progress  or  future  plans  for  acquisition  of  a  school  building. 

In  the  future  we  will  fundraise  in  order  to  purchase  the  two  buildings  from  the 
Archdiocese. 

D.  Describe  any  financing  plans,  if  any. 

We  have  begun  conversations  with  several  wealthy  individuals  and  foundations  for 
fimdraising  the  start-up  and  capital  costs.  We  do  not  have  any  financing  plans.  Because 
the  charter  school,  unlike  existing  pubhc  schools,  cannot  appeal  to  cities  or  towns  for 
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budget  ovemms,  the  financial  management  of  the  school  must  needs  be  conservative  and 
does  not  include  significant  debt. 


18.  Code  of  Conduct: 

A.  Discuss  any  rules  or  guidelines  governing  student  behavior. 

AH  members  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  community  will  be  guided  by  one 
simple  rule:  everyone  is  treated  with  reject  and  dignity.  Each  person  treats  the  other  as 
he  or  she  would  wish  to  be  treated.    Property,  as  extension  of  the  sel^  is  also  treated  with 
reject.  A  more  detailed  descrq)tion  of  a  student's  commitment  to  fiill  effort  and 
wiUingness  to  learn  and  of  a  parent's  fiill  commitment  to  support  their  child's  learning  will 
be  included  m  the  application  contract.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  school  during 
regular  school  hours  unless  fecial  circiunstances  or  the  child's  needs  dictate  otherwise.  A 
Student  Handbook  will  be  created  that  provides  a  concise  yet  meaningful  definition  of 
acceptable  behavior  so  that  all  students  will  understand  m  advance  wdiat  constitutes 
re^ectfiil  conduct. 

All  student  behavior  and  discq)lme  problems  will  first  be  addressed  by  a  problem- 
solving  session  at  the  classroom  level  If  that  does  not  produce  satisfactory  resuhs,  the 
parties  involved  may  ask  one  or  both  of  the  co-directors  to  become  involved  in  order  to 
reach  a  solution  satisfactory  to  all  sides.  If  these  measures  fail,  discq)linary  issues  are  then 
taken  before  the  Judicial  Council,  conq)osed  of  students  and  teachers.  The  Coimcil  will 
conduct  an  inquiry,  hear  evidence  and  witnesses  fi'om  both  sides,  and  make  a 
determination  based  on  the  legal  princq)les  practiced  in  American  society. 

B.  Describe  your  school's  policies  regarding  student  expulsion  and  suspension. 

Any  student  whose  conduct  seriously  and  repeatedly  disrupts  the  learning  of  other 
students  loses  the  privilege  of  classroom  learning  until  the  student  is  ready  again  to  learn. 
Students  vAo  are  asked  to  leave  classrooms  as  well  as  students  who  receive  suspensions 
fi'om  Judicial  Council  will  receive  one-on-one  counseling  in  anger  management,  conflict 
resolution,  and  other  appropriate  areas  as  needed  to  acquire  the  self-control  to  concentrate 
on  learning.  The  school  beheves  that  it  has  a  re^onsibility  to  he^  disruptive  students; 
consequently,  su^ended  students  will  receive  multiple,  although  not  infinite,  chances  for 
success.  The  issue  of  e?q)ulsion  for  behavioral  problems  rests  with  the  Judicial  Council 

With  regard  to  academic  performance,  the  issue  of  e?q)ulsion  will  not  arise  until  the 
child  has  ^ent  more  than  four  years  (1  additional  year)  in  K-2  or  has  failed  to  con:q)lete  the 
primary  tests  administered  between  grade  4  and  grade  5  of  the  middle  school  more  than 
two  times.  Parents  and  students  will  be  informed  of  deficiencies  in  learning  progress  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  school  year  or  A\iienever  a  teacher  has  a  concern.  Steps 
wiQ  be  taken  to  improve  progress  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
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19.  Special  Needs  &  Bilingual  Students: 

A.  Describe  how  your  school  will  accommodate  special  needs  students. 

The  Cambridge  Charter  School  befieves  all  children  have  fecial  needs.  Those  vAo 
have  needs  that  meet  certain  governmental  criteria  will  be  accommodated  the  same  way  all 
students  are  accommodated  at  the  school:  finding  out  wiiere  they  are  in  the  learning 
process,  making  sure  their  physical  and  emotional  needs  are  being  met,  trying  various 
methods  to  engage  them  and  move  them  forward  in  their  learning,  and  stimulating  self- 
motivation.  Teachers  wlio  have  training  in  fecial  education  will  work  with  regular 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  acquire  wiiatever  skills  are  necessary  to  reach  a  child  with  an 
identifiable  learning  disability.  In  some  cases,  fecial  education  teachers  may  need  to 
coach  mdividual  children.  In  general  the  flexibility  of  pacing  and  assessment 
will  allow  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  most  students  within  the  typical  structure  of  the  school. 
Furthermore,  all  students  will  benefit  fi'om  understanding  that  people  come  with  differing 
abilities  and  needs,  yet  everyone's  struggle  to  learn  is  worthy  of  reject. 

In  cases  where  students  have  extreme  difQcuhy  fitting  in  with  the  regular  program  and 
require  supplemental  assistance  outside  the  capabilities  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School 
to  provide,  parents  and  teachers  will  consuh  together  to  identify  other  ways  within  the 
pubUc  school  system  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  children. 

B.  Describe  how  your  school  will  accommodate  bilingual  students. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  the  school,  we  will  be  able  to  handle  any  Spanish  bilingual 
student  as  a  fiilly  integrated  member  of  the  school  conmiunity.  After  that,  we  plan  also  to 
be  able  to  include  French  and  Portuguese  bilingual  students  at  the  high  school  level. 

Since  all  students  are  learning  in  both  English  and  Spanish  during  grades  K-8,  bilingual 
students  will  be  part  of  the  regular  classroom  Our  goal  over  time  is  for  every  teacher  to 
become  bilingual  m  Spanish  and  French  or  Portuguese. 


20.  Funding: 

A.  Devise  a  start-up  budget  covering  the  planning  and  capital  expenses  before 
school  opening. 

See  Appendix  17. 

B.  Do  you  plan  to  conduct  any  fundraising  efforts  to  generate  capital  or  to 
supplement  the  per  pupil  allocation?  If  so,  explain. 
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The  McKenzie  Foundation  will  assist  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  with  start-up 
fimding.  Once  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  receives  its  official  charter,  the  McKenzie 
Foundation  will  mitiate  a  program  that  will  generate  future  capital  funds  for  The 
Cambridge  Charter  School 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  involved  in  fimdraising  efforts 
among  individuals  and  foundations  that  siq)port  the  school's  mission. 

The  school  intends  to  apply  for  any  federal  entitlement  money  for  which  it  qualifies,  but 
smce  the  number  of  eligible  students  is  unknown  no  figures  have  been  included  in  the 
budget. 

C.  Using  the  attached  template,  devise  a  5-year  budget  covering  all  projected 
sources  of  revenues  public  and  private,  and  planned  expenditures. 

See  Appendix  18. 


21.  Transportation: 

A.  Discuss  plans  for  transporting  students  within  the  local  district  to  and  from 
school.  What  arrangements,  if  any,  wiU  be  made  with  the  local  school  committee? 

Under  MG  L.  c.Tl  s.  89,  the  local  school  district  is  required  to  provide  transportation  to 
and  from  a  charter  schools  for  students  residing  in  the  district.  The  Cambridge  Charter 
School  will  work  cooperatively  with  the  school  committee  to  define  a  feasible  plan.  Since 
our  school  day  extends  to  5:30  p.m.,  the  majority  of  the  buses  should  have  finished  the  job 
of  returning  students  fiom  other  public  schools  in  time  for  a  portion  of  them  to  serve  our 
needs  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.  Since  the  proposed  site  for  our  charter  school  is  a 
couple  of  blocks  from  the  Fitzgerald  School,  students  for  The  Cambridge  Charter  School 
may  be  able  to  ride  to  school  on  the  buses  that  pick  students  up  for  the  Fitzgerald  School. 

B.  How  will  students  who  live  outside  the  local  district  be  transported? 

The  school  will  either  purchase  or  rent  one  or  more  vans  that  can  be  used  to  transport 
a  smaU  number  of  students  outside  the  district.  Parents  of  students  outside  the  district  will 
either  drop  off  and  pick  up  their  children  or  use  tran^ortation  provided  by  the  school 

C.  If  you  plan  to  implement  an  extended  day  or  extended  year  program  which 
requires  transportation  beyond  what  the  district  provides,  what  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  transport  students? 

See  above  for  extended  day  arrangements.  If  the  school  district  wishes  to  provide  a 
per  pupil  tran^ortation  subsidy  in  heu  of  buses  to  cover  extended  day,  that  might  also  be 
a  workable  arrangement.  Buses  are  available.  Private  transportation  companies,  e.g. 
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Vocel,  in  Cambridge  that  do  not  have  current  contracts  with  the  city  could  supply  our 
needs. 

Any  student  staying  at  the  school  beyond  5:30  p.m.  must  be  picked  up  by  parents.  Any 
students  paitic^ating  in  the  summer  program  must  be  tran^orted  by  parents  or  pay  for  a 
service  we  provide. 


22.  Liability  and  Insurance 

A.  Describe  your  schoors  insurance  coverage  plans,  including  health,  general 
liability,  property  and  Director's  and  Officer's  liability  coverage. 

To  be  submitted  once  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  granted  a  charter. 

B.  To  demonstrate  the  safety  and  structural  soundness  of  the  school,  please  submit 
written  documentation  of: 

•  Inspection  by  a  local  building  inspector; 

•  Inspection  by  local  Fire  Department; 

•  Approval  under  M.G.L.  c.  148  from  the  municipal  licensing  authority  for 
use  of  any  explosives  and  flammable  compounds  or  liquids  in  connection 
with  courses  taught  at  the  school; 

•  Compliance  with  all  other  federal  and  state  health  and  safety  laws 
and  regulations. 

To  be  submitted  once  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  granted  a  charter. 


23.  Governance  Documents: 

Submission  of  copies  of  the  school's  by-laws,  contracts  and  all  incorporation 
documents  required  by  law. 

To  be  submitted  once  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  granted  a  charter. 
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The  Nurturing  Parent 

by 

Dr.  Alex  Packer 

Co- Author  of  The  Nurturing  Parent 

Author  of  Bringing  Up  Parents 

Educator  and  Developmental  Psychologist 

• 

Afternoon  Keynote  Address: 

"Valuing  Children" 

by 

Ronald  David,  M.D. 

Pediatrician  and  Lecturer  in  Public  Policy, 
JFK  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
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The  JunKDT  Ljeague  ^J  of  Boston 
The  Discovery  Museums,  Acton 


Session  1  10:45-12:00 

A.  THE  ACCELERATED  SCHOOL 

Mary  Russo,  Principal,  Mason  School 
The  Mason  School  is  currently  the  only  Boston  pubUc 
school  in  the  National  Accelerated  SchoolsNetwork.  This 
workshop  will  describe  the  concepts,  framework,  and 
practice  of  a  school  that  starts  with  the  belief  that  all 
children  are  gifted  and  builds  on  the  strengths  of  the 
whole  school  community. 

B.  POSITCVE  DISCIPLINE 

Lynne  Laffie 

Teacher  and  Parent  Educator,  Neivburyport 
Managing  children  with  rewards  and  punishment  has 
many  disadvantages.  Alternative  methods,  e.g.  natural 
and  logical  consequences,  will  be  presented. 

C.  SELF-ESTEEM 

Stephanie  Meegan,  Founder,  Impact  On  Youth 
Children  who  have  high  self-esteem  are  better  able  to 
establish  caring  relationships  and  build  rich,  meaningful 
lives.  Four  conditions  for  the  development  of  self-esteem 
and  how  parents  can  support  them  will  be  discussed. 

D.  PARENTING  ALONE 

Renee  Bennett  O'Sullivan,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Newton- Wellesley,  Glover,  &  Faulkner  Hospitals 
Dr.  O'Sullivan  raised  three  daughters  while  pursuing  a 
fuUtime  career  as  a  plastic  surgeon.  She  will  share  her 
insights,  experience,  and  perspective  on  solo  parenting. 

E.  RETHINKING  SCHOOLS 

Jane  Roland  Martin,  Ph.D., Professor  of  Philosophy 
Emerita,  University  of  Massachusetts 
When  home  and  family  change  radically,  school  must 
change.  The  question  for  this  workshop  is:  What  changes 
in  school  suffice  now  that  women  as  well  as  men  leave 
home  and  children  each  day  to  go  to  work? 

F.  SURVIVING  EARLY  ADOLESCENCE 

Joan  Wing,  LICSW,  BCD,  CADAC 

Parent  Training  Specialist,  Boxford  and  Salem 

The  oiJy  thing  harder  than  being  a  teenager  is  being  the 

parent  of  one;  here's  a  guide  to  the  challenges  ahead. 

G.  STEPFAMILIES 

Judy  Osborne,  MA,  GAGS,  StepfamUy  Associates 
This  session  will  discuss  stepfamilies  as  a  restructuring 
process  and  how  to  live  with  other  people's  children. 

H.  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Peter  Gilmore,  The  Carroll  School 
This  session  will  disciiss  what  parents  should  look  for, 
what  to  do,  and  what  resources  are  available  if  they 
suspect  or  loiow  their  child  has  a  learning  disability. 

L    PATHWAYS  FOR  GIRLS  BSr  SCIENCE 
Paula  Rayman,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor,  Wellesley  College 
Research  on  factors  that  create  barriers  cind  opportunitites 
for  girls  in  science  and  math  and  the  ingredients  of  a 
"user-friendly"  environment  will  be  covered. 


Session  2  1:00  -  2:15 

A.  TALKING  ABOUT  SEXUALITY 

SaUyFogelM.Ed. 

Wheelock  College  and  Boston  University 
It  is  often  difficult  for  paren  ts  to  discuss  sexioal  issues  with 
their  children.  Specific  ways  to  make  parents  more  com- 
fortable as  weU  as  what  is  age-appropriate  sexual  learn- 
ing will  be  covered. 

B.  LITTLE  PEOPLE,  BIG  FEELINGS 

Jodi  Wilinsky  Hill,  M.Ed. 

Co-Founder,  Parenting  Resources  Associates 

The  importance  of  acknowledging  children's  feelings 

cannot  be  overemphasized.  This  session  will  help  parents 

evaluate  patterns  of  communication  with  children  and 

how  to  improve  them. 

C  DEFLECTING  PEER  PRESSURE 

Stephanie  Meegan,  Founder,  Impact  on  Youth 
How  can  children  learn  to  make  friends  yet  have  the  skills 
to  resist  f>eer  pressure?   This  session  will  give  advice  on 
how  to  make  children  socially  adept  and  resilient. 

D.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

Susan  Bloom,  Ph.D.,  Simmons  College 

Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Children's  Literature 
In  his  autobiography  Maxim  Gorky  recorded  a  peasant's 
response  to  one  of  his  readings:  "A  good  book  is  just  like 
a  holiday!"  Discover  the  newest  and  best  armchair  vaca- 
tions with  your  children. 

E.  KEEPING  KIDS  OFF  DRUGS 

Hugh  Rodham,  J.D.,Mifl?m'  Public  Defender's  Office 
The  important  role  parents  play  in  the  battle  against  drug 
use,  available  treatments,  and  changes  in  patterns  of  drug 
use  will  be  addressed. 

P.   AUTHENTIC  PARENTING 
Janice  Levine,  Ph.D. 

So  much  good  advice  and  experts  who  disagree!  This 
session  helps  parents  assess  what  fits  your  own  values 
and  your  family's  unique  needs  and  how  to  be  internally 
consistent  in  your  choices. 

G.  MUST  BOYS  BE  BOYS? 

Steve  Sherblom,  Harvard  University 
This  session  will  discuss  what  psychology  tdls  us  about 
boys'  gender  development  focusing  on  violence,  aggres- 
sion, emotional  disconnection,  and  what  parents  can  do 
to  influence  these  patterns. 

H.  PARENTING  TEENAGERS 

Charles  Foster,  Ph.D./Mira  Kirshenbaum  LCSW 
This  session  will  provide  principles  and  techniques  for 
getting  your  needs  met  while  meeting  your  teen's  needs 
and  enable  you  to  be  effective  parenting  a  teenager. 

L    FATHERING 

William  Pollock,  Ph.D.,  McLean  Hospital 
Marsha  Padwa,  Psy.  D.,  Harvard  Medical  School 
This  workshop  will  focus  on  helping  men  to  be  nurturing  as 
fathers  and  ways  mothers  can  Invite  fathers  to  peurent  more. 


Session  3  2:45-4:00 


A.  TAMING  THE  TV  DRAGON 

Kate  Hendrix,  S.D.,  Education  Development  Center 
The  known  effects  of  large  amounts  of  TV  on  children  as 
well  as  practical  things  to  do  to  intervene  other  than 
limiting  or  eliminating  TV  will  be  disciissed. 

B.  ENCOURAGING  SIBLING  HARMONY 

Jodi  WilinskyHill,  M.Ed 
Co-Founder,  Parenting  Resources  Associates 
Parenting  more  than  one  child  can  present  challenges. 
Preventing  siblingrivalry  and  tensions  and  making  things 
run  smoothly  for  the  whole  family  will  be  discussed. 

C.  CHILDREN  AND  VIOLENCE 

Marilee  Hunt,  Office  for  Victim  Assistance 

The  role  parents  play  in  shaping  children's  life  view  of 

power,  control,  and  violence  will  be  explored. 

D.  HOMEWORK  AND  CHORES 

Janet  Rich,  Ph.D. 

President,  The  McKenzie  Foundation 
The  relationship  between  homework,  chores,  and  the 
development  of  responsibility  will  be  explored.  Practical 
tips  for  leaving  the  homework  battlefield  and  getting 
cooperation  with  chores  without  nagging,  threats,  screams, 
and  punishment  will  be  presented. 

E.  EDUCATION  FOR  PARENTING 

Bonnie  Raines,  M.Ed. 

Director,  Education  for  Parenting 
This  session  will  explain  the  Education  for  Parenting 
Program,  an  innovative  curriculum  used  in  several  states 
that  teaches  parenting  skills  to  children  K-8  along  with 
observation  of  real  parents  and  infants. 

F.  INTEGRATING  WORK  AND  FAMILY 
Carol  Axelrod  LICSW,  The  Work/Life  Group 
Ways  to  create  a  harmonious  blend  of  work  and  family  so 
that  you,  your  children,  your  employer,  and  your  partner 
are  not  shortchanged  will  be  explored. 

G.  THE  ANGER  WORKSHOP 

Families  First  Parent  Educator 

Anger  is  a  natural  emotion.  Parents  need  skills  to  express 
anger  in  nonviolent,  nonabusive  ways  and  model  this 
kind  of  behavior  for  their  children. 

H.  GOALS  OF  MISBEHAVIOR 

Mark  Ubon,Ph.D. 

Director,  Center  for  Family  Development 
Children  misbehave  for  a  reason.  How  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  Dreikurs'  four  goals  of  misbehavior  will  be 
discussed  so  that  parents  can  encourage  alternatives. 

L    CHILDREN  AND  FOOD 

Margaret  Marino,  Ph.D.,  Eating  Disorders  Program 
Center  for  Family  Development 

A  variety  of  problems  in  children's  eating  habits  will  be 
addressed:  children  who  eat  too  little,  too  much,  eat  only 
junk  food,  eat  orJy  a  few  foods,  have  bulemia  or  anorexia. 
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This  Conference  presents  powerful  yet  practic 
conflict,  effective  connmunication,  ennanced  sei 
learning  for  those  who  live  or  work  with  childi 


ABOUT  THE  KEY? 


Dr.  Alex  Packer  was  Director  of  Parkmont  Sch( 
for  children  11-15  years  old,  for  eight  years.  Hi 
the  Capital  Children's  Museum.  Dr.  Packer  ho 
with  John  Dacey,  he  conducted  a  four-year  stud 
styles  that  fostered  that  creativity,  which  becan 

Dr.  Ronald  David — parent,  pediatrician  and  te 
at  Harvard's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Goverr. 
life,  his  primary  interest  has  been  maternal  and 
complete  a  book  on  the  importance  of  commui 


LOCATION. 


Third  Flooi 
Hynes  Conve 
900BoyIstonS 

Saturday,  ]ii 
8:30  a.m.- 

$35  Single  Conference  Registration  if  pre 
$45  Single  Conference  Registration  after  ] 
$25      Additional  charge  at  cost  to  go  to  tlie 

SPECIAL:  If  a  daycare  center,school,orcb.u 
5  free  seats  for  needy  parents. 

SPECIAL:  Couples  Conference  Registratic 
Dad — the  perfect  Father's  Dav| 

Questions  can  he  addressed  to  The  McKemi 
Foundation  is  a  501(c)3  volunteer  nonprofit  ck 


CTIVE 


ical  ways  to  acquire  skills  that  lead  to  reduced 
?lf-esteem,  responsible  creativity,  and  improved 
iren. 


NOTE  SPEAKERS 


Kool  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  innovative  school 
ie  has  since  served  as  Director  of  Education  for 
olds  a  Ph.D.  from  Boston  College  where,  along 
dy  of  highly  creative  children  and  the  parenting 
me  the  basis  for  The  Nurturing  Parent. 

teacher — is  currently  a  lecturer  in  public  policy 
Timent.  In  each  sphere  of  his  private  and  public 
id  child  health.  He  hopes,  in  the  near  future,  to 
inity  in  health  and  healing. 


[  AND  DATE 


»r  Ballroom 
ention  Center 
Street,  Boston 


une  12, 1993 
-  5:00  p.m. 


^registered  by  June  7, 1993 

June  7, 1993 

e  optional  lunch  with  available  speakers 

Lirch  buys  5  registrations  @$35  each,  they  receive 

on  before  June  7, 1993,  is  only  $40— $5  extra  for 
gift! 

ie  Foundation  at  (617)661  AOOO.  The  McKenzie 
irity  devoted  to  improving  the  lives  of  children. 
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Appendix  1 
Conference  Brochure 
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Appendix  3 
Parents'  Questionnaires 


Questionnaire 

N.me  [\n\^\  ^.1       ^\^([^VC/j^  r TelephoneJkklnJtlik 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  V       Yes  ^No 

I  wdll  have  a  child  ehgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  in  1995-96.  j(_Yes  'No 

I  am  interested  in  applymg  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

^i^  Yes       ^No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

indi\idualized  pace  of  learning  V  Yes      No 

strong  parental  involvement  )^  Yes      No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  K  Yes      ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math  X^  Yes      No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music  ^  Yes      ^No 

focus  on  creatKity  and  thinking  skills  y)  Yes      ^No 

dexelopment  of  the  whole  child  V  Yes      ^No 

I  perceKe  the  problems  in  the  existmg  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply. ) 

All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  mstead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distina  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  m  the  early  elementarv'  years. 

^The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

^tfigh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 

The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 

Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


_The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 
Other  0(KeAM        S^i'WlS       \n:>         Ug>.     -yatf7 


^  «^  w 


044VyirfA4  44:14     ^ 


Name  7^    UA/tAi5o^ Telephone  (o(i7(^'^QoH 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  readent.        ^Yes  ^       No 

I  will  have  a  child  eUgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  in  1995-96.     ^  Yes  ^No 

I  am  mterested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

i-  1    Yes       ^No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  '^  Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  ^  Yes  ^No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  ^>^  Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math  X-  Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music  ^  Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativit>'  and  thinking  skills  ^  Yes  ^No 

de\  elopment  of  the  whole  child  ^  Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  m  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

]  ^    All  parents  do  not  get  their  j&rst  choice  school  for  their  child. 


^More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  mstead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  from  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

7^   Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

.There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e^erience  for  children. 


"^X  There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 
.The  administration  is  unresponsive. 


J!^ Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


_I£gh- achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 


.The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 
JEmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


_The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Computer  instruction  is  not  well  mtegrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 

.Other^ 


^      ». 


,     .         ,  ^     Questionnaire 

Name       M  {>A/.  Q  i Q^  ^ Telephone      ^ ^^     ^^^   ^^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  \>^    Yes  No 

I  win  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  in  1995-96.    vOt^es  No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

_Yes      No 


^ 


I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

mdividualized  pace  of  learning  ^^  Yes  No 

strong  parental  involvement  ^   Yes  No 

con:q)etence  in  foreign  languages  ^^  Yes  No 

stronger  enq)hasis  on  science  &  math ^Yes  ^No 

stronger  enq)hasis  on  art  &  music  /  Yes  No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills  "^     Yes  No 

development  of  the  w^ole  child  x/^  Yes  'No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

N/     More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi-om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e?q)erience  for  children. 

There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

-  The  administration  is  unresponsive. 
y    Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

Ifigh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school 


.Hie  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 
Xmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


z: 


.The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

_Conq)uter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 

.Other ' 


Questionnaire 

N.m^^^/^/ A/zt/T^/h^y^gAjg.  Telephone   </f  7- V^vT 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  \^        Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  eHgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubtic  schools  in  1995-96.  _t>Yes  No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

U^  Yes       No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  c^  Yes      ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  /^  Yes      ^No 

con];)etence  in  foreign  languages  t^  Yes      ^No 

stronger  en^hasis  on  science  &  math  »^  Yes      No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music  ^^  Yes      ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills  *^^  Yes      ^No 

development  of  the  whole  child  i —  Yes      ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  man>  as 
you  think  apply.) 


L^ 


.All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 


^      More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 
_The  SAT  scores  fi^om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 


v^     Test  scores  in  math  decrease  arotmd  grades  5  -8. 

t^       There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

W      There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementar>'  years. 

_The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

_Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 


t< 


w^       Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

i^__Ifigh- achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 

^The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuks. 


•^      Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 
w^      The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

i/^       Conyuter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum 
Other 


Questionnaire 

N.n,.  w-C^Qc^A.-)      Si-y.^/Lo^^l  Telephone         ^.?  3-/7.^0 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.        ^Yes  */       No 

I  wiD  have  a  child  eUgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  in  1995-96.   X^Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

^^    \^  -;zS_Yes      No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  scnool  that  includes: 

:^  individualized  pace  of  learning  ^    Yes      ^No 

strong  parental  mvolvement  ^    Yes      ^No 

^  conq)etence  in  foreign  languages        __2^^_Yes      No 

^'stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math  ^^    Yes      ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music  ^  Yes      ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills  >-    Yes      ^No 

^  development  of  the  \\^ole  child  ^  Yes      ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  m  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply. ) 

f     All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 
V^ore  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi^om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 
^   Test  scores  in  math  decrease  aroimd  grades  5  -8. 

^There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 


__The  administration  is  unre^onsive. 

_:lSome  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 


Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


J^^^lHigh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
__The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 
Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


.The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 


_^^/l_Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curricuhmi 
Other   6'^A<L^    Gtyv>>^i^^-<^t^  V  X    Wol^^     »<    /u^i^U 


^-vwv   ;s   at^.(-^.  ^^  -^'^'^  ^^^^  '^^"^'      ^" 


f  iicbLy 


.-n 


Questionnaire 

N.mP  Sn^J^-  G^C^^--^ Telephone        -^^^    ^  ?  ^  ^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.        Yes  No 

/ 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  _i:^es  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

^   Yes       No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubUc  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning 
strong  parental  involvement 
con:q)etence  in  foreign  languages 
stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math 
stronger  en^hasis  on  art  &  music 
focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills 
development  of  the  whole  child 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply. ) 

^^All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

""    More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi^om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

^Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

^There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

^   There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

"^  The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

^    Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 
Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


J/^  Yes 

No 

^'    Yes 

No 

^    Yes 

No 

Yes 

'-^'No 

Yes 
^^Yes 

-^  No 

No 

^    Yes 

No 

i^lJ£gh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 
JEmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


±:l.The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

Computer  mstruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum 

_Other 


Questionnaire 

Name  ^^u'£J\/  dc^K.^     M/J^A/Ctj     ni</^i     Telephone     ^^/<^-  Z£ S ^~ 


I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  /^    Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  eUgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  in  1995-96.  ^C  Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

S<^   Yes       No 

I  am  interested  m  a  new  pubhc  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  9^    Yes      ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  fe^     Yes      No 

conqjetence  in  foreign  languages  V      Yes      ^No 

stronger  en^hasis  on  science  &  math ^Yes      No 

stronger  en:q)hasis  on  art  &  music       ^Yes      ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills ^Yes      ^No 

development  of  the  whole  child  Co   Yes      No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

/^All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

.There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 


_2-There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

__The  administration  is  unre^onsive. 

_9i_Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

I£gh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 


.The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 
JEmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


_The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Con^uter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 
Other      A^     /A^77E^A/^nU\    /-^cL    P^h   ^^ui^^J^^^ 


Questionnaire 


I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident. 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  ^Yes     ^    No 

I  am  interested  in  applymg  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

_Yes       ^No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubUc  school  that  includes: 

indKddualized  pace  of  learning 
strong  parental  invoKement 
competence  in  foreign  languages 
stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math 
stronger  en^hasis  on  art  &  music 
focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills 
development  of  the  whole  child 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  man}  as 
you  think  apply.) 

{.         All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

V  ,      More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  from  the  hiah  school  are  too  low. 

Test  scores  m  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

^The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  imsafe  learning  environments. 
A  ^    Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

^High- achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 

The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 

JEmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


\r 

Yes 

No 

L-' 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

^^ 

^Yes 

No 

\  ^ 

"Yes 

No 

^y  The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

^Coiiq)uter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  ioto  the  entire  curricuhmi 

Other  


Questionnaire  N^^,-^)^| -^^S^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.        ^Yes  /        ____8:___No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  pubhc  schocfls  in  1995-96.  ^Yes    fl^No 

/ 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

_Yes      No  \ 


0^ 


I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  school  that  includes: 

indKidualized  pace  of  learning  __v/_Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  mvolvement  i^  Yes  'No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  u^  Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math ^Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music       ^Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creati\ity  and  thinking  skills      ^   Yes  ^No 

de\  elopment  of  the  whole  child  \y^  Yes  'No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  to  be;  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

V       All  parents  do  not  got  thou*  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

\y^  More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  mstead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi-om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distina  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

t^ There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 


i^__Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

^High- achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school 

The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 
Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


_The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Computer  mstruction  is  not  well  integrated  mto  the  entire  curriculum. 


]^X    Other ; 


PA^TiafN-F  fK/  7^'lz.  ^^i'l^^ 


Questionnaire 


I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  /\      Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  ehgible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  ./lYes  ^No 

I  am  mterested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

Yes      No 


X 


I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  school  that  mchides: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  /S  Yes  No 

strong  parental  involvement  /y  Yes  ^No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  xj.  Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math       f  Yes  No 

stronger  en^hasis  on  art  &  music  rp  Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills       r^  Yes  ^No 

development  of  the  wiiole  child  X  Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

j^  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 
_More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 
_The  SAT  scores  fi^om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 
_Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5-8. 
There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 


2^   There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years 
/^  The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 


^/^    Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 
.I^IiLjfigh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
^The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 


Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 

Other 


Questionnaire 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  a         Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  in  1995-96.  ^K-Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

_Yes       No 


XI 


I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  X     Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  ^yC    Yes  ^No 

con:q)etence  in  foreign  languages  ^    Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math      V    Yes  ^No 

stronger  enq)hasis  on  art  &  music  yv  Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills        tC  Yes  ^No 

development  of  the  wliole  child  Nc^  Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply. ) 


^ 


All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 


_NIore  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 
X_The  SAT  scores  fi-om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 
Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 


There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e>q)erience  for  children. 
2::^There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 
^^    The  administration  is  unre^onsive. 


^Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 


_V^Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

JSy.High- achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school 

_Jj^The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 


^^^_£motional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 
The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

^ ^Coii5)uter  instruction  is  not  weD  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum 

X    Other  ChJ>U^\C''\  d^J^JT  ^ZJt  :^(^^^^f-.  OJ^^i^^x.^ 


Questionnaire 

Name      UJ.llrcLu/i  UJ  .    X^OOi^Q- ^  lC     Telephone         S 4^7  '  7  "7  1  / 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  L^    Yes  ^No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  y/ Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  m  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

? 

Yes       No 


I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  j/    Yes  No 

strong  parental  mvolvement  v      Yes  ^No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  v      Yes  No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math      v  .   Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music  v      Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativit>'  and  thinking  skills      ^ ^  Yes  ^No 

development  of  the  v^ole  child  i/     Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 


All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 
j/_More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 
i^   The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 
v^     Test  scores  in  math  decrease  aroimd  grades  5  -8. 

.There  is  no  distina  middle  school  experience  for  children. 


.^::^There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 
The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

|£gh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 


.The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 
Xmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


.The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 

XHher 


Questionnaire 

Nam^    ^     \e>^f^r\^^^Y^e  Telephone        ^^^^  !(:> 9^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  \y         Yes  

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  \/Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

_Yes      No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  \//  Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  iX^  Yes  No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  \/y  Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math  Vy  Yes  ^No 

stronger  en:q)hasis  on  art  &  music  XA  Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills  v/ /  Yes  ^No 

development  of  the  vJhoXt  child  \/  Yes  ^No 


I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  appl)'. ) 

All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

More  resources  should  go  to  cbssroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

Test  scores  in  math  decrease  aroimd  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 

There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

The  administration  is  unre^onsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


S 

5 


.Jligh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
_The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 
.Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


Z! 


_The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curricuhmL 

.Other 


Questionnaire 

Name    T  V^-  ^  O  O  f\A      Qrg.^rV},-  ^        Telephone        '     ' "    '  '    '  ^"^^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  *^        Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  ebgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  in  1995-96.  H ^Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

_/.Yes      No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning 

strong  parental  involvement 

con^etence  in  foreign  languages 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills   *^       Yes 

development  of  the  >\diole  child 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubUc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

^All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  mstead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

^Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

^^  There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e?q)erience  for  children. 

There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

^The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


<^ 

Yes 

No 

^^ 

Yes 

No 

y^ 

_Yes      _ 

No 

^ 

_Yes      _ 

No 

i^ 

_Yes      _ 

No 

^ 

_Yes      _ 

No 

1    • 

_Yes      _ 

No 

_L__Ifigh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school 
The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 


Xmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


^  The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

^Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  mto  the  entire  curriculum. 

__Other_ 


i  h  ii      I  .^t^^c  -  "/"n  -^Cc  Oc  i'v.t/ 


Vl;  '  ^^    o  f-        ^/  ^^'^  L  ^   r  ,-  I  ^    -^    ( 


CK. 


[  C  -^c^        '■'I  -  111       ,ya   I      t^ c  c.  r  ii , ,-^( 


Questionnaire 


") 


Name     v^  y  ^  '^'     ^^^J  C  -j  ^  .^  Telephone     "  -^         C    ^L^    J^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  ^>^        Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  m  1995-96.  )^^s  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

\X     Yes       No 

I  am  interested  m  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 


individualized  pace  of  learning  ^      3^s  No 

strong  parental  involvement  ^^^^cs  No 

competence  in  foreign  languages        _l^l__Xes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math      V^Yes  'No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music        \y^^Z^^s  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills    ^"^^  y^s>  ^No 

development  of  the  ^\1lole  child  __j::__Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  m  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 


A^ 


parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 


v^'"   More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 
The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 
.Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 


7^ 


—'      There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e7q)erience  for  children. 

_L::^TheTe  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

rThe  administration  is  unresponsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

.Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 
:::::;^__High-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
4^       The  resources  spent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 

Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


'^ 


^^  ylhe  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 
^^    Conyuter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 


.Other. 


Questionnaire 

N^me     hr\L>r(2a^     OeVlV^C  Telephone     4^1  '  S'JI  g- ^ 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  Nr  Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.    V^Yes  ^No 

I  am  mterested  m  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

Yes      ^No 


v/ 


I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  \^  Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  ^   Yes  No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  V^    Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math  _k!!^Yes  ^No 

stronger  eiiq)hasis  on  art  &  music       __r__Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills      \/^  Yes  ^No 

development  of  the  whole  child  \x      Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply. ) 

V^  All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

y  More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 
^    The  SAT  scores  fi^om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 
^  Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 


^^There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 
The  administration  is  imresponsive. 
Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 


^^  .Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


V__High-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 
Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


^; 


The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 
V      Conyuter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 
Other 


Questionnaire 

Name       "jT-  ' -' ^ .       ""  ■'    '  -^  .    .  r  .'^  Telephone     ^^  ^     ^  ^ 


I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  ^      Yes  No 

I  will  have  a  child  eHgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubHc  schools  in  1995-96.  ^Yes  ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

^     Yes       No 


■^     Yes 

No 

>    Yes 

No 

^      Yes' 

No 

l^    Yes  " 

No 

Yes 

No 

^     Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning 
strong  parental  involvement 
competence  in  foreign  languages 
stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math 
stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music 
focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills 
development  of  the  whole  child 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi"om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

^Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e>q)erience  for  children. 

'^'     There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

The  administration  is  unre^onsive. 

Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

.Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 


TT 


Jligh- achieving  children  are  not  chaUenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 
_The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 


Jr:l_Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 
;^__The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

Conq)uter  instruction  is  not  well  mtegrated  into  the  entire  curriculum 

___Other 


^  -^.     C     A     Vr.)r:^^l\::^7^,Cr^     "-     C /\^^''' L- n  (^(T      Oj^UlC     r^i'^^l       a/.-^^:/^ 


Questionnaire 

Name    PvrVArrI   M.\OaS£:<:r  Telephone      LZ-^  CsQ  US 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.        Yes  >c^         No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  ^ ^Yes  _V ^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

V     Yes      No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  public  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning 
strong  parental  involvement 
competence  in  foreign  languages 
stronger  eD:q)hasis  on  science  &  math 
stronger  enq)hasis  on  art  &  music 
focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills 
development  of  the  \\iiole  child 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

y  All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

y  More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 

y  The  SAT  scores  fi^om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

X  Test  scores  in  math  decrease  aroimd  grades  5-8. 

'y  There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e^erience  for  children. 

/  There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

y.  The  administration  is  unre^onsive. 

x^  Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

y  Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

>  Kgh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 

X  The  resources  qjent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 

V  Emotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 

y  The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

A  Computer  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  entire  curriculum. 

Other 


y 

_Yes      _ 

No 

V 

Yes 

No 

— X- 

Yes 

No 

^ 

_Yes      _ 

No 

-X- 

_Yes      _ 

No 

>c 

_Yes      _ 

No 

v: 

_Yes      _ 

No 

Questionnaire 


Name       ^^'^'^-L^i      /  c-^  ^<-f  /  > Telephone. 


I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  ii^ ^Yes  ^No 

I  will  have  a  child  eUgible  for  the  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  in  1995-96.  Yes     Z^No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

;^-' Yes       ^No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubhc  school  that  includes: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  '--^Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  i^  Yes ^No 

competence  m  foreign  languages  j  -  Yes  ^No 

stronger  emphasis  on  science  &  math  Yes  No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music  u-  Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills  u  Yes  No 

development  of  the  whole  child  ^  Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existmg  Cambridge  pubhc  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  appl}'. ) 

All  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

More  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  mstead  of  administration 

The  SAT  scores  fi-om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

^Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  e?q)erience  for  children. 

.There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

_The  administration  is  unresponsive. 

.Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

.Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace. 

.High-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 

.The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  resuhs. 

JEmotional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


U-' 


.The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

.Computer  instruction  is  not  weD  integrated  mto  the  entire  curriculum. 

.Other 


Questionnaire 

Name         ^  '[S^^    X^C.^ Telephone        ^J  ^  ^  -  "^  H 

I  am  currently  a  Cambridge  resident.  ^^-^    Yes  ^No 

I  will  have  a  child  eligible  for  the  Cambridge  public  schools  in  1995-96.  ^Yes  ^     No 

I  am  interested  in  applying  for  my  child  to  attend  The  Cambridge  Charter  School. 

^Yes      No 

I  am  interested  in  a  new  pubUc  school  that  mchides: 

individualized  pace  of  learning  _z ^Yes  ^No 

strong  parental  involvement  ^^"^^  Yes  No 

competence  in  foreign  languages  --^  Yes  ^No 

stronger  en^hasis  on  science  &  math      ^^^Yes  No 

stronger  emphasis  on  art  &  music       ^Yes  ^No 

focus  on  creativity  and  thinking  skills     """^Yes  ^No 

development  of  the  whole  child  ^^   Yes  ^No 

I  perceive  the  problems  in  the  existing  Cambridge  public  schools  to  be:  (Check  as  many  as 
you  think  apply.) 

j\ll  parents  do  not  get  their  first  choice  school  for  their  child. 

>lore  resources  should  go  to  classroom  education  instead  of  administration 


JThe  SAT  scores  fi-om  the  high  school  are  too  low. 

_Test  scores  in  math  decrease  around  grades  5  -8. 

.There  is  no  distinct  middle  school  experience  for  children. 


_.^_.There  is  not  enough  foreign  language  study  in  the  early  elementary  years. 

^^i^ri^rtlie  administration  is  unresponsive. 

.Some  schools  are  unsafe  learning  environments. 

.Students  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace,  t -^  -s.""  •-■^-*^  -^  t  x^ c <_  L^ 

Jfigh-achieving  children  are  not  challenged  enough  in  elementary  school. 


The  resources  ^ent  on  low-achieving  students  do  not  produce  results. 
motional  development  needs  do  not  receive  enough  attention. 


.The  system  is  too  autocratic  and  top-down. 

_Com|)uter  instruction  is  not  well  integrated  mto  the  entire  curriculum. 

.Other 


The 

Cambridge 

Charter  School 


Learning 


with  a 


outlook 


Why   do   schools   need  a  global 

OU tlook ?  Three  major  forces  in  the  twentieth 
century  have  permanently  altered  the  world: 
technological  change,  immigration,  and 
globalization.  In  recent  years  1.5  million  new 
immigrants  a  year — largely  Latino  and  Asian — have 
come  to  America  and  now  account  for  a  significant 
(25%)  and  growing  portion  of  our  population.  The 
model  from  the  past — assimilation — that  worked 
for  the  waves  of  European  inunigration  earlier  in  the 
century  is  not  going  to  meet  America's  future  needs 
because  the  world  as  well  as  our  position  in  it  has 
changed.  The  U.S.  economy  is  mature  while 
developing  countries  are 

experiencing  spectacular     jy^^ckry^c   -=11 
growth  rates — e.g.  China's     X  Ctl.dLl^  ctl 

11.4%    since    1991    and 

Argentina's  7.4% — that  will  attract  American 

investment,  products,  and  jobs  abroad .  E>uring  all  of 

this  change,  schools  are  still  running  on  models  from 

the  past.  They  are  still  trying  to  get  everyone  to  sp)eak 

one  language — English.    The  curriculum  of  most 

schools  is  still  overwhelmingly  focused  on  U.S. 

history  and  culture.  Science  textbooks  are  out  of  date 

before  they  are  printed.  Hardly  any  elementary  and 

secondary  schools  are  wired  for  the  Internet. 

How  will  The  Cambridge  Charter 
School  make  a  difference? 

Existing  public  schools  in  Cambridge  already 
offer  a  dizzying  array  of  choices  and  programs.  At 
first  glance  there  may  not  seem  to  be  a  need  for 
another  new  idea.  But  what  we  are  proposing  is  not 
one  more  new  wrinkle  but  a  fundamental  rethinking 
of  how  schools  operate.  A  charter  school  is  a  new 
kind  of  public  school — free  because  it  is  funded  by 
taxpayers'  dollars,  yet  independent  of  traditional 
school  bureaucracy  and  so  free  to  do  things 
differently. 

Our  charter  school  will  devote  more  of  its 
funds  to  direct  classroom  instruction.  For 
example,  in  the  current  Cambridge  public  school 
budget,  only  one  cent  of  each  dollar  is  spent  on  book 
and  educational  materials  while  fifteen  cents  go  to 
finance  central  administration.  Since  The  Cambridge 
Charter  School  will  have  no  central  administration, 
it  can  spend  fifteen  times  more  on  classroom  materials 


than  existing  public  schools. 

Our  charter  school  will  improve  education 
by  offering  an  extended  day.  The  school  day  at 
The  Cambridge  Charter  School  will  be  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  which  means  significantly  more  hours  are 
spent  on  arts,  music,  math,  and  science  than  in 
existing  schools.  With  nine  hours  of  instruction  per 
day  instead  of  the  usual  six,  students  receive  50% 
more  schooling,  amounting  to  six  additional  years  of 
study  from  K- 12. 

Our  charter  school  will  increase  the 

availability  of  desired  programs  of  proven 

benefit  to  children.  In  the  primary  grades  (K-4), 

The   Cambridge    Charter 

fP  f  Tlir*13l         School  will  incorporate  and 
IC  CXU.V.J.a.A«      extend  many  of  the  successful 

programs  and  teaching 
philosophy  of  the  alternative  schools  in  the  current 
system:  Graham  &  Parks,  King  Open,  Cambridgeport, 
and  the  AMIGOS  program  at  Mayneird  and  Kennedy. 
Since  not  all  parents  who  select  these  programs  as 
first  choice  succeed  in  getting  their  children  in,  our 
school  will  enable  more  children  to  receive  the  kind 
of  innovative  education  parents  want. 

Our  charter  school  will  offer  a  distinct 
middle  school  experience  for  children.  At 
The      Cambridge 

grades  5-8  will  have    VVG  ITLUSt  GITlp 

a  separate  building, 

teachers,  and  curriculum  that  is  interdisciplinary 
and  offers  electives  designed  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  students  and  reflect  their  interests. 
Our  charter  school  will  emphasize  the 

study  of  foreign  language.  Students  will  Ijecome 
trilingual,  studying  English  for  13  years,  Spanish  for 
9  years,  and  French  or  Portuguese  for  4  years.  These 
languages  were  chosen  because  they  represent  the 
official  languages  of  the  countries  in  North  and 
South  America.  By  drawing  on  the  human  resources 
of  the  Latino,  Portuguese,  and  French-speaking 
communities  in  Cambridge,  we  hope  to  create  an 
environment  where  their  language  skills  are  valued. 
In  addition,  students  will  study  one  year  each  of 
five  languages — Japanese,  Chinese,  Greek  or  Latin, 
Arabic  or  Mandinka,  and  German  or  Russian — as 
those  cultures  are  studied.    In  middle  and  high 


school,  study  of  America  is  placed  in  a  rich  context  of 
world  events.  Accomplishments  in  art,  music, 
literature,  science,  and  economic  development  are 
not  divorced  from  their  historical  and  geographic 
roots  but  integrated  in  order  to  allow  students  to 
make  connections  and  see  causal  relationships. 

Our  charter  school  will  be  connected  to 
the  Internet.  Families  of  middle  and  high  school 
students  will  receive  a  home  computer  to  work  on 
assignments  and  projects  and  to  facilitate 
communication  between  parents  and  teachers. 
Computers  are  not  viewed  as  another  course  taught 
in  isolation  but  a  way  to  excite  independent  learning 
and  break  down  the  barriers  of  segmented  subjects 
into  a  more  interrelated  curriculum.  Students  and 
teachers  will  develop  the  habit  of  using  the  computer 
daily  in  whatever  they  are  doing,  for  mastery  of 
computers  will  soon  rank  with  reading  as  the  two 
principal  ways  to  access  knowledge. 

How  will  we  accomplish  all  of  this? 

First  of  all,  parents  are  crucial.  The  Cambridge 
Charter  School  seeks  to  become  a  total  resource  for 
families.  Parents,  in  turn,  must  ensure  that  children's 
needs  are  met  and  that  family  life  reinforces  learning 

Secondly,  we  must  Ijegin  well.    The  primary 

school  has  multi-grade  classes,  a  self-paced 

-    •11  curriculum,  and 

ower  children.  •»  '^^  e^^ 

because  children 

need  to  acquire 

competence  in  an  atmosphere  flexible  enough  to 

accommodate  different  developmental  rates  without 

acquiring  damaging  labels. 

Thirdly,  teachers  who  want  to  empower  students 
to  learn  more  while  b)eing  taught  less,  who  serve 
more  as  inspiring  coaches  and  fellow  explorers  than 
technicians,  are  central  to  our  success. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  we  stimulate  creative 
thinking  at>out  education  without  hurting  existing 
schools.  To  ensure  that  no  current  direct 
teaching  costs  would  he  negatively  impacted 
hy  our  school,  we  will  with  the  help  of  outside 
consultants  identify  ways  to  reduce  non- 
instruction  costs  in  the  Cambridge  public 
school  budget  equal  to  funds  used  for  The 
Cambridge  Charter  School. 


Instead  of  imposing  a  common 
way  of  thinking  on  everyone,  The 
Cambridge  Charter  School  seeks 
to  attract  families  who  share 
similar  ideas  about  treating 
children  with  respect,  about  the 
importance  of  an  individualized, 
child-centered  curriculum  that 
prizes  how  to  think  more  than 
what  to  think,  and  about  the  need 
for  greater  emphasis  on  mastery  of 
foreign  languages  and  cultures, 
math,  science,  and  the  computer. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  an 
informational  meeting  at  7:30  p.m. 
on  February  9  whereyou  can  bring 
your  ideas  and  concerns  and  where 
we  can  answer  questions.  Please 
call  the  office  at  661-4000  for  the 
location  of  the  meeting. 

Pour  la  version  frangaise  de  cette 
brochure  veuillez  telephoner  au 
661-4000. 

Si  Ud.  necesita  una  traduccion  en 
espafiol,  por  favor  llame  a  este 
numero:  661-4000. 

Para  mais  informa^ao  sobre  este 
folheto  em  portugues,  chame  pelo 
telefone:  661-4000. 


Everything  we  do 
speaks  to  our  deep 
respect  for  children 
and  their  natural 
curiosity  about  the 
world,  our  belief  that 
all  children  are 
capable  and  lovable, 
and  our  willingness 
to  provide  daily 
opportunities  for 
them  to  develop 
creativity,  express 
imagination,  and 
take  charge  of  their 
learning. 


©1994 

The  McKenzie  Foundation 

50  Church  Street 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

(617)  661-4000 
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CAMBRIDGE  CHRONICLE 


THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  9.  1995 


_i. 


Proposed  charter  school  holds  info  meeting 


The  Cambridge  Charter 
School,  a  proposed  charter 
school  in  Cambridge,  will  be 
holding  an  informational  meet- 
ing for  parents  of  children  enter- 
ing kindergarten  in  the  fall  of 
1995  on  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  at 
7:30  pm. 

Charter  schools  are  public 
schools  and  therefore  are  tu- 
ition-free, yet  they  are  indepen- 
dent of  existing  school  bureau- 
cracy so  they  can  be  innovative 
and  do  things  differently. 

The  Cambridge  Charter 
School  will  offer  a  child-cen- 
tered, multi-graded  curriculum 
where  children  can  progress  at 
their  own  pace.  With  a 
teacher/student  ratio  of  one  to 
nine,  individual  attention  can  be 
paid  to  each  student.  The  school 


will  be  run  by  parents  and  teach- 
ers and  have  an  extended  school 
day  from  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm. 

There  will  be  a  strong  empha- 
sis on  foreign  languages  with 
the  goal  of  enabling  all  children 
to  be  fluent  in  English  and 
Spanish  by  ninth  grade  as  well 
as  studying  a  third  language  in 
high  school. 

Computers  will  be  integrated 
into  the  curriculum  and  used 
both  as  a  tool  to  access  and  pro- 
cess information  and  as  a  way  to 
excite  independent  learning  and 
break  down  barriers  of  segment- 
ed subjects  into  a  more  interre- 
lated curriculum.  The  school 
will  be  connected  to  the  Inter- 
net, and  students  in  the  middle 
and  high  school  will  receive 
computers  to  use  at  home. 


"Existing  public  schools  in 
Cambridge  already  offer  a 
dizzying  array  of  choices,"  said 
Robert  Whittemore,  one  of  the 
school's  founders.  "But  what 
we  are  proposing  is  not  one 
more  new  wrinkle  but  a  funda- 
mental rethinking  of  how 
schools  operate.  We  want  more 
of  each  dollar  spent  to  go  direct- 
ly into  the  classroom." 

The  Cambridge  Charter 
School  seeks  to  attract  families 
who  share  similar  ideas  about 
treating  children  with  respect, 
teaching  children  how  to  think 
rather  than  what  to  think,  and 
making  learning  the  center  of 
life  at  home  and  at  school.  For 
information  about  the  location 
of  the  meeting,  call  The  McKen- 
zie  Foundation  at  661-4000. 


Appendix  6 
Letters  of  Support 


30  Hancock  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

February  13,  1995 

Piedad  F.  Robertson 
Secretary  of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Dear  Secretary  Robertson, 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  proposal  for  the  Cambridge  Charter  School.  I  am  a 
parent  of  a  4  1/2  year  old  who  will  be  entering  the  Cambridge  PubUc  School  System  this 
Fall  as  a  kindergarten  student. 

My  spouse  and  I  recently  reviewed  several  Cambridge  public  school  alternatives 
for  our  daughter,  and  while  we  were  impressed  with  some  of  the  programs,  there  simply 
are  not  enough  open-style  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Cambridge  parents  this  Fall  due 
to  the  increase  in  enrollments.  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  could  help  to  meet  some  of 
this  demand  and  offer  the  additional  benefits  of  an  extended  school  day  with  a  focus  on 
foreign  language,  music,  science,  and  art  which  are  vital  in  early  intellectual  development. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  the  value  of  very  early  musical  training  in  the  development  of 
the  brain  and  in  the  ability  to  learn  foreign  languages.  Yet  musical  education  is  not 
available  in  the  early  grades  in  most  public  schools. 

When  I  look  back  on  my  own  elementary  school  years,  my  favorite  teacher  was  an 
early  advocate  of  individualizing  education  for  children.  Mrs.  Hoover  gave  our  class  "fi'ee 
choice  time"  each  morning  to  pursue  special  interests.  She  encouraged  each  of  us  to  write 
down  our  questions  and  spend  "fi'ee-choice  time"  to  find  the  answers.  I  remember  how 
this  process  led  to  many  fascinating  discussions  with  Mrs.  Hoover  and  classmates  about 
how  things  work.  Because  of  her  attention  to  each  child's  development,  Mrs.  Hoover 
recognized  and  encouraged  my  interest  in  writing  stories. 

I  am  thrilled  that  the  Cambridge  Charter  School  recognizes  the  wonderfiil  benefits 
of  an  open-style  education  which  can  motivate  children  to  learn  and  to  make  learning  a 
life-long  adventure.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  this  school  in  Cambridge  is 
that  it  will  draw  fi-om  a  wide  range  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 
This  potential  for  inclusiveness  is  an  important  part  of  the  Charter  School's  promise  of  a 
better  education  for  all.  I  believe  the  Cambridge  Charter  School,  with  strong  parental 
support,  can  provide  a  powerful  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 


Sincerely,       ^        y 
//Judith  Saryan  • 


MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS    02139-4307 


MEMORANDUM 

To:  Janet  Rich 

From:  John  King 

Subject:  Cambridge  Charter  School 

Date:  14  February  1995 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  proposal  and  am  enthusiastic  about  it.  I 
particularly  note  five  important  elements  which,  if  they  can  be  made  to  work,  will  have 
a  transforming  effect  on  K-12  education: 

1)  the  emphasis  on  adequate  numbers  of  computers,  an  essential  complement 
to  traditional  teaching  and  learning  techniques, 

2)  the  teaching  of  three  languages,  long  overdue  in  our  schools-  English  will 
probably  remain  the  primary  language,  but  we  should  all  become  at  least  a  little  fluent 
in  others, 

3)  an  extended  school  day  to  avoid  the  problems  faced  by  "latch  key"  kids,  and 
to  permit  more  emphasis  on  art,  science,  and  project  work, 

4)  the  involvement  of  parents,  starting  soon  after  the  child  is  born,  and  later, 
getting  them  to  encourage  the  habit  of  reading;  vita!  in  balancing  the  information 
acquired  from  TV,  and  in  developing  imagination  and  empathy, 

5)  the  professional  development  of  teachers. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  project  work  combining  analysis,  research  and 
hands-on  work,  preferably  using  simple  materials  to  achieve  sophisticated  results.  I 
have  encouraged  this  at  MIT,  at  Rust  College  in  Holly  Springs.  Mississippi,  at 
Wellesley  High  School,  and  throughout  the  country  through  the  NSF  supported  Labnet 
Program  at  TERC.  I  am  currently  working  on  producing  100  showcases  at  MIT  to 
illustrate  engineering  and  scientific  principles,  and  I  have  a  vision  of  extending  this 
nation-wide  as  a  sort  of  Distributed  Museum.  So  I  don't  have  much  time,  but  I  look 
forward^  helping  you  In  any  way  that  I  can. 


Jdhnys.  Kin  J 

Franqis  L.  Frfetiman  Professor  of  Physics 


47-3432 


Harvard  Yard  Child  Care  Center 

2  5  Francis  Avenue 
Cambridqe,  Massachusetts  02138 


February  14, 1995 


Piedad  F.  Robertson 
Secretary  Of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
McCormack  Building,  Room  1401 
One  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  MA  02108 


Dear  Secretary  Robertson: 


I  am  writing  to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the  Cambridge  Charter  School.  I 
have  been  an  educator  of  young  children  for  fifteen  years;  the  last  ten  years  of 
which  have  been  at  Harvard  Yard  Child  Care  Center  in  a  Pre-Kindergarten 
classroom. 

Each  and  every  year,  as  the  parents  begin  their  search  for  the  "right'  elementary 
school,  they  are  quickly  disillusioned.  Panicked,  they  come  back  to  me  and  say, 
"The  kids  all  looked  so  bored!"  "They  were  all  doing  worksheets!"  "How  will  my 
child  ever  adjust?" 

The  two  main  problems  which  parents  incessantly  describe  to  me  are: 

1.  A  lack  of  creative,  stimulating,  hands-on  exploration  where  children  are 
free  to  learn  at  their  own  pace. 

2.  A  drastic  decrease  in  parents'  involvement  in  their  children's  classroom. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  hope  that  I  urge  you  to  grant  this  Charter.  I,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  parents  with  whom  I  have  worked,  long  for  a  school  with  a 
philosophy  like  that  proposed  for  the  Cambridge  Charter  School.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  striking  philosophical  match  for  the  transition  from  pre-school  to 
elementary  and  beyond  is  quite  extraordinary. 


Sincerely, 

Khy  Buguey    O  (     - 


C?  C? 


cambridge-ellis  school 

1991  mass,  ave.,  Cambridge,  ma.  02140,  354-0014 


Pidad    Robertson 
Secretary   of  Education 
1    Ashburton   Place 
Boston,    Massachusetts 

Feburarv    14,    1995 


Dear   Secretary   Robertson: 

I  am  writing  in  support  of  a  Charter  School  in  Cambridge.     The 
Cambridge-Ellis  School  has  been  in  Porter  Square  for   15  years  and 
was  formerly  the  Lesley  Ellis  School  on  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge. 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  more  developmental  schools 
in  the  city.     Historically,  many  families  find  the  transition  to  public 
Kindergarten  a  difficult  one.     It  would  be  such  a  wonderful  addition 
to  be  able  to  support  families  who  want  this  type  of  education  for 
their  young  children  with  a  new  Charter  School  that  supports   self- 
directed    learning,    creativity    and    individualized    curriculum. 

I  hope  this  will  be  an  available  option  for  the  fall  of  1995. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention.     Feel  free  to  call  me  if  you  would  like 
more    information. 

Sincerely, 


Ellen  Kelley 
Director 


18  Bates  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
February  9,  1995 


Mr.  Piedad  F.  Robertson 
Secretary  of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
McComiack  Building,  Room  1401 
1  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Robertson, 

I  write  to  say  how  wholeheartly  my  husband,  David  O'Connor,  and  I  support  the 
McKenzie  Foundation  in  its  effort  to  start  a  charter  school  in  North  Cambridge.  The 
Foundation  has  certainly  targeted  an  area  in  dire  need  of  new  public  school  option.  As 
parents  of  a  preschooler,  we  are  privy  everyday  to  hours  of  handwringing  as  our  friends 
and  neighbors  try  to  choose  between  elitest  private  schools  and  public  schools  that  do  not 
begin  to  approach  our  hopes  for  our  children's  education. 

We  think  a  charter  school  such  as  the  McKenzie  Foundation  is  proposing  could  go  a  long 
way  in  beginning  to  bridge  that  gap.  We  are  thrilled  to  hear  about  its  plans  to  keep 
administration  to  a  minimum;  to  have  two  teachers  to  every  twenty  kids;  to  offer  self-paced 
learning;  to  encourage  a  global  outlook;  to  foster  responsibility  and  comunity;  and  above 
all,  to  offer  a  close  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  family. 

We  believe  that  the  school  proposed  by  the  McKenzie  Foundation  is  workable,  and  will 
surely  sign  up  our  child  (now  3  years  old)  if  the  school  is  approved.  We  know  there  is 
overwhelming  parent  support  for  a  school  of  this  nature  in  our  area,  and  are  convinced  the 
McKenzie  Foundation  would  enjoy  tremendous  parental  involvement  on  every  level. 
Furthermore,  we  are  convinced  that  a  school  like  the  one  proposed  is  exactly  what  is 
needed  nationwide  if  public  education  is  to  remain  a  real  and  attractive  option  for  middle 
class  parents. 

We  urge  you  to  approve  this  charter  school  proposal. 

All  best. 


48  Sherman  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 


Februaiy  13,1995 


Ms.  Janet  Rich 
The  McKenzie  Foundation 
50  Church  St. 
Cambridge,MA  02138 

Dear  Ms.  Rich, 

I  would  hke  to  express  my  strong  interest  in  and  support  of  your  proposal  for  The 
Cambridge  Charter  School.  As  a  parent  of  a  child  who  will  be  entering  kindergarten 
in  September,  I  have  spent  the  recent  months   exploring  the  various  educational 
opportunities  available  for  my  child  in  our  conmiunity.  Since  private  school 
tuitions  are  astronomical,  I  have  been  confined  to  making  a  choice  among  the 
public  schools  in  Cambridge.  While  individual  schools  offer  specific  courses  of 
study  that  are  attractive,  no  one  school  has  the  combination  of  all  of  these  programs 
that  would  be  offered  by  the  Cambridge  Charter  School.  I  like  the  idea  of  extending 
the  school  day  to  enable  children  to  get  the  ''extras"  that  make  individuals  well- 
rounded  and  allow  them  to  have  opportunities  to  be  successful  in  a  broad  range 
of  experiences.  This  school  will  train  students  to  be  global  thinkers  and  doers  with 
its  multi-lingual  instruction,  computer  orientation,  and  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  learning.  As  a  teacher,  I  can  appreciate  the  important  mission  of  your  proposed 
alternative  education.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  information  that  the  Cambridge 
Charter  School  will  indeed  be  a  choice  in  September  for  my  child  and  other  children 
of  our  dty. 

Sincerely, 


UUi?^'/lW^.  ix^'K^^^ 


Tina-Marie  Brunetto 


FEB  14   '95     12: 16PM  gPH  02  3  P. 2 


Michael  and  Deborah  Queen 

34R  Prentiss  Street 

Cambridge,  MA  02140 

February  14,  1995 


Piedad  F.  Robertson 
Secretary  of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
McCoimack  Building,  Room  1401 
One  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Secretary  Robertson: 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  Cambridge  Charter  School.   At  first  in  our  research  for  our 
son's  educational  needs  for  September  1995,  we  looked  past  the  Cambridge  Public  School 
system  and  visited  several  private  schools  in  the  area.  Tliey  satisfied  every  aspect  of  a 
Idndergaiten  student's  needs,  but  we  needed  to  decline  due  to  inflated  tuition.   We  fell  back 
to  the  public  schools  and  found  the  system  confusing  and  unreliable.   We  are  not  pleased 
with  the  uncertainty  of  our  son  being  selected  to  attend  even  one  of  our  top  three  choices, 
especially  since  we  live  two  blocks  from  Agassiz.   We  are  still  in  the  dark  for  his  afterschool 
needs. 

My  son  has  been  in  a  full-time  daycare  situation  for  over  two  years.   He  is  very 
happy  and  we  want  to  continue  his  feeling  of  security  and  belonging.   We  feel  he  would 
benefit  from  an  extended  day  that  the  Cambridge  Charter  School  presently  offers.   We  know 
he  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  self-motivate  his  learning,  since  he  practices  this  at 
home  by  teaching  us  how  to  use  his  computer  programs.   He  craves  creativity  and 
experimenting  and  we  would  want  this  encouraged  at  school. 

We  will  support  the  Cambridge  Charter  School  and  its  beliefs  at  home.   We  hope  to 
get  involved  with  the  whole  program.   This  is  just  what  Cambridge  needs. 

Sincerely, 
Deborah  C.  Queen 


^^.J>'^^Li^      Co      fVvi     "^v^KD      ^SVir    Ov/^^--*      i^"^     ^vti-     j^4^y?uc/^ 
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i7SFruicisAv«. 
C«inbri4g«,MA 
Feb.  13. 1995 

Piedid  Robertson 
Secraiify  of  F^ucatioa 
CommonwMlth  of  Ma«nchu»(tts 
One  AAbunon  PUce 
BoMoa,  MA 

I 
I 

I 
Dctr  Seerettry  Robeit«oii:  ! 

I  am  •  ptreni  of  two  tchooWage  cbikbrca  in  Cambridge  and  tKe  Atfociatc  Director  of 
the  BoKoo  Instmite  for  Devdopmg  Economies.  I  am  very  excited  ibout  the  prospect  of 
The  Cambridge  Charter  School  because  it  provides  wtat  the  existnjg  public  schools  do 
not'-a  world-class  education  for  the  twenty-first  century   Their  era|>hasi8  on  nukiplc 
foreign  language  acquisiUoa  Is  a  particularly  needed  addition.  In  ni  work  with 
de\'eloping  ccotiomiet,  f  axn  struck  by  the  growing  need  for  Amenoins  to  leani  about 
other  cultures.  T  hope  that  you  approve  of  this  proposal,  which  off^s  so  many  new, 
innovative  approaches  to  education.  *■ 


Sincerely,  ! 

NUgun  WysMMki  ^"^  F^"^^ 


Gordon  Siek  and  Lori  Siek-M anz 
91  Winslow  Ave. 
Somerville,  MA  02144 

February  14  v,  1995 

To  whom  it  may  concern, 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  support  of  the  application  for  a  Charter  school  in 
Cambridge,  MA  sponsored  by  the  MacKenzie  Foundation.    We  urge  you  to  fund 
this  application  among  the  several  competing  proposals.  The  proposed  organization 
and  goals  of  this  Charter  school  incorporate  many  of  the  features  we  would  desire  to 
see  in  a  public  school  for  our  younger  children. 

In  addition,  our  oldest  child,  Emily  aged  14,  attended  both  a  private  school  (until 
the  third  grade),  and  a  public  school  program  in  Somerville  (the  CHOICE 
program),  that  incorporated  many  of  the  developmental-based  features  described  in 
the  MacKenzie  foundation's  plan.  Emily  has  consistently  been  one  of  the  more 
sucessful  students  academically  in  more  traditional  programs  she  has  attended 
since.  At  the  end  of  the  "third"  grade,  she  took  a  standardized  test  usually 
administered  to  fourth  graders  and  scored  in  the  top  10%.  This  year  she  was 
accepted  to  the  privately  run  BU  academy,  and  scored  in  the  top  15%  of  the 
secondary  school  acheivement  tests  (SSATs)  in  all  subjects.  We  strongly  feel  this 
was  a  result  of  the  habits  and  sucess  she  experienced  in  these  programs.  We  also 
feel  that  experiential  developmental-based  education  especially  for  younger  students 
has  many  strengths.  Since  students  are  mixed  across  grades,  and  are  grouped  by 
progress  in  particular  subjects,  students  are  much  less  likely  to  be  turned  off  by 
subjects  which  are  more  difficult  for  them  to  master  and  thus  actually  do  better 
overall,  and  since  they  feel  less  stigmatized,  their  self-confidence  is  higher.  Each 
students  input  is  usually  more  highly  valued  in  the  particular  group  they  are  in  at  a 
given  time,  and  it  is  easier  for  teachers  to  work  through  problems  for  specific 
students. 

My  wife  and  I  are  both  scientists,  I  have  a  Ph.D.  in  Pharmacology  and  work  in  a 
Biotechnology  company,  and  my  wife  has  a  B.S.  in  Biology  and  is  a  medical 
technologist  at  a  hospital.  One  thing  we  have  both  noted  in  both  developmental 
based  programs  (private  and  public)  that  our  daughter  attended  was  that  the 
students  overall  did  well  in  both  science  and  math.  Both  programs  focused  on 
critical  thinking  and  actual  experience  (i.e.  experiments  for  science  and  word 
problems  based  on  every  day  life  in  math)  that  we  both  think  is  crucial  for  academic 
sucess  in  these  subjects. 

We  also  have  several  children  who  attend  a  parent-run  cooperative  day  care 
center,  and  have  seen  that  direct  parental  involvment  in  the  operation  of  a  school 
can  be  a  key  ingredient  in  a  school's  sucess.  We  are  also  attracted  to  the  bilingual 
component  of  the  plan,  our  communities  are  rapidly  becoming  more  diverse  and  our 
economy  more  global,  by  the  time  our  younger  children  are  adults,  this  will  be  even 
more  important. 


We  presently  have  a  son,  who  would  be  eligble  to  attend  the  M acKenzie 
Foundation's  proposed  Charter  school.  We  again  urge  to  fund  this  proposal. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon  C.  Siek,  Ph.D. 


Lori  C.  Siek-Manz 


l^  ■  (■■ 


Appendix? 

Mathematics  Primary  Tutorial  Scope  and  Sequence 
Average  Student 


i  =  Introduaon  R  =  Review  M  =  Mastery 


TOPIC:  Numt>ers  and  Numeration 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

count  from  one  to  twenty. 

IRM 

write  numerals  in  natural  order  zero  through  ten. 

IRM 

recognize  numerals  zero  through  ten. 

IRM 

use  one-to-one  correspondence. 

IRM 

recognize  and  use  the  terms  more.  Jfi£S.  and 

eaual- 

1 

R 

M 

recognize  ordinal  numbers. 

IR 

R 

M 

match  numerals  to  objects  in  sets. 

1 

R/M 

create  sets  when  given  specific  rujmerals. 

1 

R 

M 

write  numerals  zero  through  one  hundred. 

IRM 

count  by  twos,  fives,  and  tens  to  one  hundred. 

1 

R 

M 

use  number  lines  from  zero  to  twenty. 

1 

R/M 

use  place  value  for  ones  and  tens. 

1 

R/M 

count,  write,  and  sequence  the  numerals  in 
order  up  to  one  thousand. 

1 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Numbers  and  Numeration 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

name  the  numerals  zero  through  ten. 

IRM 

work  with  place  value  using  tens  and  ones  to 
one  thousand. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

name  the  numerals  higher  than  eleven. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

use  number  lines  beyond  twenty. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  and  identify  Roman  numerals. 

1 

R 

R 

develop  and  use  problem  solving  skills. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

extend  the  recognition  and  use  of  ordinal 
numbers  first  to  thirty-first. 

l/R 

M 

work  with  place  value  up  to  the  thousands 
position. 

1 

R/M 

work  with  place  value  up  to  the  millions  position. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  and  label  negative  numbers  on 
number  lines  (TAI). 

round  numbers  to  the  nearest  hundredth. 

1 

R 

M 

use  expanded  notation  to  one  thousand  without 
regrouping  (example:  950  is  9  hundreds,  5  tens, 
and  0  ones). 

l/R 

R/M 

use  expanded  notation  to  one  thousand  without 
regrouping  (example:  5  tens  -f  13  ones  is  6  tens 
and  3  ones). 

1 

R/M 

identify  place  value  in  number  sentences. 

1 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Numbers  and  Numeration 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

order  numbers  less  than  one  thousand. 

1 

R 

M 

identify  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  correct  ir)equality  in  hundreds 

1 

R 

M 

recognize  place  value  to  hundreds. 

1 

RA^ 

recognize  the  differences  in  place  values. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Addition 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

wort<  with  the  sum  of  two  sets. 
Master  sets  to  20. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  the  plus  sign. 

IRM 

memorize  the  basic  facts. 

l/R 

M 

wort(  with  addition  sentences. 

1 

R 

M 

set  up  and  solve  addition  problems  written  in 
horizontal  form. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  the  equal  sign. 

1 

1 

R/f^ 

set  up  and  solve  addition  problems  written  in 
vertical  form. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  the  zero  property. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

work  with  three  addends. 

1 

R/M 

add  two-digit  numbers  without  regrouping. 

IRM 

add  two-digit  numbers  by  regrouping  the  ones. 

1 

R/M 

add  three-digit  numbers  without  regrouping. 

IRM 

add  three-digit  numbers  by  regrouping  the  ones. 

IRM 

solve  addition  problems  when  parenthesis  are 
used. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Addition 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

check  addition. 

1 

R 

M 

add  four-digit  numbers  without  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

add  four-digit  nurnbers  by  regrouping  the  ones. 

1 

R/M 

add  five-digit  numbers  without  regrouping 

1 

RJM 

add  five-digit  numbers  by  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

use  the  commutative,  associative,  and  zero 
properties  of  addition. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

wofV  on  one-step  word  problems  when  given  a 
picture. 

l/R 

R 

R/M 

create  number  sentences  for  word  problems. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

work  on  two-step  word  problems. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  logical  reasoning. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

M 

work  with  the  commutative  and  associative 
properties  of  addition. 

1 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Subtraction 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

demonstrate  an  understanding  of  subtraction. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  the  minus  sign. 

IRM 

memorize  the  basic  facts. 

1 

R/M 

wort<  with  subtraction  sentences. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

complete  problems  in  horizontal  form. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  the  equal  sign. 

1 

R/M 

work  with  subtraction  problems  In  vertical  form. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  the  zero  property. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

subtract  two-digit  numbers  without  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

subtract  two-digit  numbers  by  regrouping  tens. 

1 

R/M 

subtract  three-digit  numbers  without  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

subtract  three-digit  numbers  with  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

subtract  when  using  parenthesis. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

subtract  four-digit  numbers  with  and  without 
regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

TOPIC:  Subtraction 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

subtract  five-digit  numbers  with  arxJ  without 
regrouping. 

1 

R 

M 

subtract  across  many  zeroes. 

1 

R 

M 

Use  the  non-associative  and  non-commutative 
properties  of  subtraction. 

1 

R 

M 

solve  one-step  word  problems  when  given  a 
picture. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

solve  two-step  word  problems. 

, 

1 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Time 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  the  days  of  the  week. 

i/R 

M 

recognize  the  date. 

l/R 

R 

M 

recognize  the  month. 

I/R 

R 

M 

recognize  the  year. 

l/R 

R 

M 

denx)nstrate  an  understanding  of 
today/tomorrow  when  sequencing  events. 

I/R 

R 

M 

tell  time  to  the  hour. 

l/R 

R/M 

tell  time  to  the  halt-hour. 

1 

R 

M 

tell  time  to  the  quarter  hour. 

1 

R 

M 

tell  time  at  five-minute  intervals. 

1 

R 

M 

comoare  measures  of  time  (earlier,  later). 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

tell  time  to  the  minute. 

1 

R/M 

tell  time  past  the  hour  and  a  minute  to  the  hour. 

1 

R/M 

work  with  decades. 

- 

1 

. . 

work  with  centuries. 

1 

TOPIC:  Time 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

convert  seconds  to  minutes. 

1 

R 

add  time  without  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

subtract  hours  and  minutes  with  and  without 
regrouping. 

1 

R 

R 

convert  hours  to  minutes. 

1 

R 

R 

identify  the  approximate  time  using  a.m.  and 
p.m. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

develop  and  use  problem  solving  skills. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

TOPIC:  Money 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes. 

l/R 

R/M 

match  the  amounts  with  the  appropriate  coins. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  a  quarter. 

1 

R/M 

count  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

relate  coins  to  the  total  value  using  a  decimal. 

1 

R 

M 

count  the  value  of  a  collection  of  bills  and  coins. 

1 

R 

M 

use  decimal  points  and  dollar  signs  to  write 
dollars  and  cents. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  special  coins  and  bills  (half  dollar, 
silver  dollar,  and  two  dollar  bill). 

1 

R 

M 

make  change. 

l/R 

R 

M 

add  money  without  regrouping 

I 

R 

M 

add  money  with  regrouping. 

1 

R 

M 

subtract  money  without  regrouping. 

1 

R 

M 

subtract  money  with  regrouping. 

1 

R 

M 

use  problem  solving  skills. 

l/R 

R 

R 

R 

M 

TOPIC:  Multiplication 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  the  muNipiication  sign. 

R/M 

memorize  the  basic  facts. 

- 

R/M 

find  the  product  of  two  numbers. 

R/M 

work  with  multiplication  sentences. 

R/M 

complete  multiplication  problems  in  horizontal 
form. 

R 

M 

work  with  nDultiplication  problems  in  vertical 
form. 

R/M 

use  the  zero  property. 

R/M 

find  the  missing  factor  in  a  number  sentence. 

R 

M 

denxjnstrate  commutative  properly  between  two 
multiplication  facts  (example:  6x4  and  4x6}. 

R/M 

find  the  product  of  two  numbers  without 
regrouping  (example:  4x22). 

R 

M 

solve  problems  involving  multiplication. 

R 

M 

multiply  two-digit  numbers  by  one-digit  numbers 
with  or  without  regrouping. 

R/M 

multiply  three-digit  numbers  by  one -digit 
numbers  with  or  without  regrouping. 

R/M 

multiply  four-digit  numbers  by  one-digit  numbers 
with  or  without  regrouping. 

IRM 

TOPIC:  Multiplication 


The  students  wiii  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

multiply  dollars  and  cents. 

1 

R 

R 

Multiply  two-,  three-,  or  four-digit  numbers  by 
two-digit  numbers. 

1 

R 

multiply  three-digit  numbers  by  three-digit 
numbers. 

1 

R 

multiply  three-digit  numbers  with  zeroes  in 
either  the  ones'  or  the  tens'  place. 

1 

R 

use  the  properties  of  multiplication  (distributive, 
commutative,  associative,  special  properly  of 
one.  and  the  special  property  of  zero). 

R 

R 

multiply  numbers  by  multiples  of  tens. 

R 

M 

use  multiplication  concepts  supporting  a  model. 

R 

R 

use  multiplication  sentences  for  word  problems. 

R 

R 

multiply  two-dtgit  numbers  by  two  digit -nunnbers 
without  regrouping 

R 

R 

select  the  appropriate  operations  for  given 
problems. 

R 

R 

estimate  the  missing  factors. 

i 

TOPIC:  Measurement 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  size  concepts  (example:  smaller  and 

1 

R/M 

recognize  linear  measurement  vocabulary 
(•irampi*.-  sfime  length,  longer,  or  shorter^. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  capacity  vocabulary  (example:  more 
orj£SS) 

1 

R/M 

work  with  centimeters. 

l/R 

M 

use  standard  units  to  measure  length  such  as 
inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  metric  units  to  measure  temp>eratures 
(Celsius). 

l/R 

M 

use  standard  units  to  measure  temperatures 
(farenheit). 

1 

R 

M 

find  the  perimeter  of  a  two-dimensional  shape. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  meters  and  kilometers  to  find  various 
lengths. 

l/R 

R 

M 

use  problem  solving  skills  involving  metric 
measures. 

l/R 

M 

use  metric  units  to  measure  volumes  (metric 
cup.  liter)  and  masses  (gram,  kilogram). 

l/R 

R 

M 

use  standard  units  to  measure  liqukJ  volumes 
(cup.  pints,  quarts,  galtons)  and  weights 
(ounces  and  pounds). 

l/R 

R 

R 

M 

solve  problems  involving  standard  measures. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

use  milliliters  to  measure  liquid  volume. 

1 

R 

TOPIC:  Measurement 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

use  standard  units  to  measure  lengths  or 
distances  to  the  hatf  Inch  and  quarter  inch. 

1 

MA 

use  gross  and  dozen  to  measure  quantities. 

l/R 

R 

add  centimeters  without  converting. 

1 

R/M 

add  centimeters  by  converting  to  meters. 

1 

R 

develop  and  use  problem  solving  skills. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

TOPIC:  Geometry 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  circles,  squares,  triangles,  rectangles, 
diamonds,  and  ovals. 

IRM 

recognize  three-dimensional  shapes  (sphere 
cone,  and  cube). 

1 

R/M 

solve  problems  dealing  with  top.  middle,  bottom, 
over,  under,  above,  below,  left,  right,  inside, 
outside,  and  symmetry. 

1 

R 

R 

recognize  open  and  closed  figures. 

1 

R 

M 

recognize  identical  shapes. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

use  coordinates  to  locate  and  draw  objects  on 
grids. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

find  the  perimeter  of  two-dimensional  shapes. 

1 

R/M 

find  the  area  to  two-dimensional  shapes. 

1 

R/M 

Identify  polygons. 

1 

R/M 

show  more  than  one  line  of  symmetry. 

1 

R/M 

recognize  and  name  three-dimensional  shapes 
(cylinder,  pyramid,  and  rectangular  prism). 

1 

R/M 

find  the  volume  of  three-dimensional  shapes. 

1 

R 

identKy  line  segments  and  lines. 

1 

1 

R 

R 

identify  rays  and  angles. 

1 

R 

TOPIC:  Geometry 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

multiply  to  find  area  or  volume. 

1 

R 

identify  types  of  lines  (intersecting,  parallel,  and 
skew). 

1 

identify  types  of  angles  (right,  obtuse,  and 
acute). 

1 

identify  various  triangles  (right,  obtuse,  acute, 
isosceles,  and  equalaterai). 

1 

identify  quadrilaterals  (squares  and 
parallelograms). 

1 

R 

ideniily  parts  of  circles  (chords,  diameter,  and 

radius). 

1 

find  the  area  of  squares,  triangles,  and  plane 
figures. 

1 

solve  word  problems  using  geometric  skills. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

TOPIC:  Fractions 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  and  count  equal  parts  (halves,  thirds, 
and  fourths). 

l/R 

M 

relate  fractions  to  pads  (2/4. 3/4. 2/3). 

, 

1 

R/M 

match  fractions  to  the  shaded  areas. 

im 

R 

R 

M 

compare  fractions  with  like  denominators. 

1 

R/M 

divide  to  find  the  number  of  objects  in  fractional 
pans  of  sets  (1/2  of  10). 

1 

R 

multiplying  fractions  by  whole  numbers. 

1 

write  prime  fractions  lor  numbers  and  use  these 
to  cancel  when  multiplying  fractions. 

1 

add  or  subtract  fractions  with  unlike 
denominators. 

1 

find  the  least  common  denominators  by  using 
the  least  common  multiples. 

1 

add  like  fractions. 

1 

R/M 

use  fractional  names  to  identify  fractional  parts. 

1 

R/M 

identify  and  write  fractional  names  for  whole 
numbers  (3/3-1). 

1 

RnA 

multiply  fractions  by  mixed  numbers. 

1 

write  mixed  numbers  as  fractions. 

1 

R 

TOPIC:  Fractions 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

add  fractions  and  mixed  numbers  with  like 
denominators. 

1 

R 

sutMrad  fractions  with  like  denominators. 

1 

R/M 

write  improper  fractions  as  mixed  numbers. 

1 

R 

write  mixed  numbers  as  improper  fractions. 

1 

R 

find  the  reciprocals  of  fractions  (not  equal  to 
zero),  whole  numbers,  or  mixed  numbers. 

1 

R 

divide  fractions,  mixed  numbers,  or  whole 
numbers  by  fractions. 

1 

R 

find  the  lowest  common  (actors. 

1 

R 

reduce  fractions  to  the  towest  terms. 

1 

R 

rename  fractions  before  adding  or  subtracting. 

1 

R 

find  the  least  common  factors. 

1 

find  the  least  common  multiples. 

1 

find  the  least  common  divisors. 

1 

multiply  fractions. 

1 

R 

use  the  inverse  operation. 

1 

TOPIC:  Fractions 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

add  decimals  to  whole  numbers  horizontally. 

1 

R 

add  mixed  numbers  to  the  lowest  terms. 

1 

compute  the  fraction  of  a  number  with  a  model. 

1 

R 

recognize  fraction  percent  equivalents. 

1 

write  prime  factors  for  numbers  and  use  these 
to  cancel  when  multiplying  fractions. 

1 

find  the  least  comnrK>n  denominators  by  using 
least  common  multiples  (TAI). 

1 

develop  and  use  problem  solving  skills. 

l/R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

3 


TOPIC:  Division 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  the  division  sign. 

R/M 

memorize  the  basic  facts. 

R/M 

identify  the  dividends,  divisors,  and  quotients  as 
the  parts  of  division  problems. 

R/M 

work  with  division  sentences. 

R/M 

use  the  zero  property. 

R 

M 

divide  two-digit  dividends  by  one-digit  divisors 
with  no  remainders 

R/M 

divide  two-digit  numbers  with  remainders. 

R/M 

divide  two-digit  dividends  by  one-digit  divisors  to 
find  quotients  that  have  remainders. 

R/M 

divide  two-digit  dividends  by  one-digit  divisors 
with  and  without  renaming 

R/M 

use  regrouping  to  divide  three-,  or  four-digit 
dividends  by  one-digit  divisors. 

1 

R 

divide  three-  or  four-digit  dividends  by  divisors 
that  are  multiples  of  ten. 

1 

R 

estimate  quotients. 

1 

R 

find  quotients  for  division  problems  that  have 
two-  and  three-  digit  dividends  and  two-digit 
divisors. 

1 

R 

solve  problems  using  division. 

1 

R 

R 

TOPIC:  Division 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  the  inverse  operation. 

1 

use  the  special  properly  of  one  and  the  special 
properly  of  zero. 

1 

R 

R 

divide  across  zeroes. 

1 

R 

R 

compute  averages. 

1 

R 

identify  the  appropriate  operations  needed  lo 
solve  problems. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

solve  division  problems  which  ask  for  halt  as 
much. 

1 

R 

R 

TOPIC:  Decimals 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  a  decimal  point. 

1 

R/M 

write  decimals  for  parts  of  objects. 

- 

1 

R 

add  and  subtract  decimals  wittx)ut  regrouping. 

1 

R/M 

add  and  subtract  decimals  with  regrouping 

1 

R/M 

compare  numbers  with  decimals  in  terms  of 
greater  than,  less  than,  or  equal  to. 

1 

R 

multiply  decimals  by  tenths 

1 

R 

read  and  write  mixed  decimals  representing 
whole  numbers  with  tenths,  hundredths,  and 
thousandths. 

1 

multiply  decimals  by  forms  of  one  to  convert 
them  to  equivalent  decimals 

1 

I  multiply  numbers  with  decimals  and  correctly 

;  place  the  decimal  point. 

1 
1 

1 

round  decimals  to  the  nearest  thousandth. 

1 

solve  problems  using  decimals. 

« 

1 

TOPIC:  Statistics  (TAI) 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

find  the  mean  of  three  or  rrx^re  numbers. 

find  the  median  of  three  or  more  numbers. 

determine  the  range  in  a  set  of  data. 

identify  the  mode  in  a  set  of  data. 

find  the  probabilities  of  events  with  outcomes 
that  are  equally  likely  to  occur  and  with 
outcomes  that  are  not  equally  likely  to  occur. 

TOPIC:  1 

Estimation 

The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

estimate  the  number  of  objects  in  a  given 
container. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

estimate  the  length  of  objects. 

1 

R 

R 

round  oft  numbers  to  the  nearest  tens  and 
hundreds. 

1 

R/M 

extend  rounding  off  to  the  nearest  thousands 
and  ten  thousands. 

1 

R/M 

estimate  the  sum  ol  two  numbers. 

1 

R/M 

TOPIC:  Graphing 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

make  and  use  pictographs. 

• 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

read  and  make  bar  graphs. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

compare  bar  graphs. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

use  grids. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

make  and  use  tables. 

1 

R 

R 

M 

read  calendars. 

l/R 

R 

R/M 

read  menus. 

l/R 

M 

find  calories. 

l/R 

M 

find  sale  prices. 

1 

R 

R 

make  and  use  maps,  charts,  and  circle  graphs. 

1 

R 

R 

R 

M 

interpret  line  graphs. 

1 

RM 

read  thermometers. 

1 

R 

fUM 

compare  readings  on  thermometers. 

1 

R 

FUM 

solve  word  problems  using  calendars. 

1 

R 

R 

R/M 

TOPIC:  Ratio  and  Parcant 


The  students  wiii  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

recognize  the  symbols  for  ratios  and  percents. 

• 

write  three  different  forms  of  ratios  when  given 
comparative  statements. 

write  two  equivalent  ratios  by  finding  the  missing 
numerator. 

write  two  equivalent  ratios  by  finding  the  missing 
denominator. 

translate  ratios  written  m  the  form  a^  to  the 
forma/b. 

find  equivalent  ratios). 

translate  ratios  back  to  the  form  a^. 

write  equivalent  ratios  for  word  problems  about 
time,  rate,  distance,  or  money. 

write  percents  for  ratios,  fractions,  or  decimals 
expressed  as  hundredths. 

write  fractions  as  percents. 

find  percents  of  numbers. 

find  what  percent  one  number  is  of  another 
number. 

find  numbers  when  only  percents  of  that  number 
are  known. 

TOPIC:  Pre*Algebra 


The  students  will  be  able  to 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

wrile  equations  illustrating  the  additive  or  multi- 
plicative identities  when  using  the  additive  or 
multiplicative  inverses  for  given  numbers. 

1 

simplify  expressions  that  contain  vanabies  and 
co-efficients  by  using  the  distributive  property 
and  combining  like  terms. 

1 

solve  simple  equations  involving  one  operation 
for  variables  with  given  values. 

1 

solve  simple  equations  that  involve  more  than 
one  operation  for  a  variable. 

1 

identify  the  property  that  needs  to  be  used  and 
find  the  value  of  the  variable. 

1 

compute  the  value  of  exponential  numbers. 

1 

identify  perfect  squares  and  their  square  roots. 

1 

find  numbers  when  their  square  roots  are  given. 

1 

find  square  roots  of  variables  with  even 
numbered  exponents  by  dividing  the  exponents 
by  two. 

1 

find  the  square  roots  of  variables  with 
odd-numbered  exponents  by  factoring  out  one 
factor  and  then  finding  the  square  root  of  what  Is 
left. 

I 

find  the  square  roots  of  combinations  with 
variables  or  variables  with  co-effidents  and 
simplify  each  one  separately. 

1 

multiply  numbers  or  variables  that  have 
exponents  which  may  or  may  not  require 
regrouping. 

1 

simplify  expressions  In  which  a  power  is  raised 
to  a  power. 

1 

Appendix  8 
Guidelines  for  Language  Arts  K-8 


Topic:  Composition— Native  and  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

e?q)ress  the  desire  to  write. 

look  at  pictures  and  create  stories  about  them. 

understand  that  a  sentence  must  express  a  complete  idea. 

recognize  the  inq)ortance  of  word  order  m  sentences. 

identify  the  two  parts  of  a  sentence:  subject  and  predicate. 

identify  statements  and  questions  with  proper  punctuation. 

distinguish  statement,  question,  command,  and  exclamation. 

write  complete  sentences. 

write  invitations. 

write  thank  you  letters. 

use  rhyming  words  when  writmg  poetry. 

group  details  that  relate  to  main  ideas. 

write  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  stories. 

expand  the  mam  idea  m  a  paragraph  with  supporting  detail. 

write  and  revise  compositions. 

write  description,  narration,  and  explanatory  pieces. 

distinguish  between  explanatory  prose  that  tell  how  vs.  why. 

generate  titles  for  stories. 

write  book  reviews. 

record  interviews. 

recognize  and  write  the  parts  of  a  letter  and  envelope. 

write  friendly  and  business  letters. 

compose  various  forms  of  poetry. 

practise  free  write  and  focused  free  write  m  journals. 

write  pubUcity  and  ads  as  persuasKe  prose. 

s>'nthesize  mformation  gathered  on  subjects  from 

multiple  sources  mto  reports, 
select  topics  for  research  reports, 
gather  mformation,  take  notes,  create  outlines, 
practice  a  variety  of  invention  techniques, 
write  multiple  drafts  of  narrative  and  expository  prose, 
distinguidi  revision  from  editing, 
leam  editing  techniques  and  proofreading, 
write  dialogue  and  drama, 
write  autobiography  and  biography, 
write  a  journalistic  news  story, 
conduct  peer  review  and  group  feedback, 
distinguish  formal  vs.  informal  language, 
examine  metaphorical  and  figurative  language. 


Topic:  Critical  Thinking—Native  and  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

identif>'  the  main  idea  of  a  story  or  book. 

identify  the  important  details  of  a  story. 

interpret  stories  and  poems. 

recall  events  m  sequence. 

draw  conclusions  about  a  story. 

order  events  m  chronological  sequence. 

predict  logical  outcomes. 

summarize  a  story. 

identify  related  events. 

make  inferences. 

classify'  items  (categorize  and  compare). 

identify  cause-efifect  relationships. 

distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

distinguish  between  idea  and  sentiment. 

create  opinions  based  on  reason. 

evaluate  opinions. 

state  opinions  effectK  ely. 

recognize  assumptions. 

recognize  bias. 

identify  generalizations  and  distinguish  from  facts. 

visualize  story  elements. 

understand  the  difference  between  denotation  and 

connotation, 
practice  speculation  and  inquiry, 
create  a  persuasKe  argument. 

conduct  a  thorough  analysis  of  a  contemporary  issue, 
recognize  multiple  viewpomts  and  determine  perspectKe. 
generate  meaning  from  written  and  spoken  texts, 
acquire  the  habit  of  reflection  on  the  writing  and 

thinking  process, 
make  obvious  and  not-so-obvious  connections  and 

analogies. 


Topic:  Critical  Thinking— Native  and  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

identify  the  main  idea  of  a  story  or  book. 

identify  the  important  details  of  a  story. 

interpret  stories  and  poems. 

recall  events  in  sequence. 

draw  conclusions  about  a  story. 

order  events  in  chronological  sequence. 

predict  logical  outcomes. 

summarize  a  story. 

identify'  related  events. 

make  inferences. 

classify'  items  (categorize  and  compare). 

identify  cause-eflfect  relationships. 

distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion. 

distinguish  between  idea  and  sentiment. 

create  opinions  based  on  reason. 

evaluate  opinions. 

state  opinions  effectK  ely. 

recognize  assumptions. 

recognize  bias. 

identify  generalizations  and  distinguish  from  facts. 

visualize  story  elements. 

understand  the  difference  between  denotation  and 

connotation, 
practice  speculation  and  inquiry, 
create  a  persuasiv  e  argument, 
conduct  a  thorough  analysis  of  a  contemporary  issue, 
recognize  multiple  viewpoints  and  determine  perspectKe. 
generate  meaning  from  written  and  spoken  texts, 
acquire  the  habit  of  refleaion  on  the  writing  and 

thinking  process, 
make  obvious  and  not-so-obvious  connections  and 

analogies. 


Topic:  Grammar-  Native  and  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

use  correct  grammar  in  speaking  and  writing. 

identify  nouns  as  name  for  concrete  and  abstract  persons, 

places,  and  things 
form  plural  nouns  correctly. 

use  dictionaries  to  determine  correct  mflected  forms  of  noims. 
differentiate  between  common  and  proper  nouns, 
form  possessive  nouns  correctly. 

identify  direct  objects  and  understand  their  relation  to  verbs, 
identify  predicate  nominatives, 
identify  and  understand  the  use  of  pronouns, 
recognize  and  use  correctly  singular  and  plural  pronouns, 
recognize  and  use  correaly  nominative  and  objectKe  case  of 

pronouns  singular  and  plural, 
identify  pronoun  antecedents, 
recognize  and  use  possessKe  pronouns, 
identify'  action  and  state  of  being  verbs, 
understand  present,  past,  future  tense  of  verbs, 
identify  and  use  perfect  verbs  and  participles, 
know  irregular  past  and  past  participle  of  do,  give,  go,  run, 

see,  take,  can,  may,  leave,  let.  lie.  lay,  teach,  learn,  rise, 

raise,  sit,  set. 
use  dictionaries  to  determine  correct  inflections  of  verbs, 
become  aware  of  the  need  for  noun-verb  agreement  in 

number  and  person, 
identify  and  use  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
use  the  comparative  and  superlatKe  forms  of  adverbs 

and  adjectives, 
use  negatives  correctly. 

build  new  words  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
distinguish  between  proper  and  common  adjectives, 
identify  and  use  demonstrative  adjectives, 
differentiate  between  adverbs  and  adjectives, 
identify  prepositions  and  their  fimctions. 
identify  prepositional  phrases  and  their  functions, 
differentiate  between  the  use  of  a  word  as  a  preposition 

and  its  use  as  an  adverb, 
identify  conjimctions  and  their  fimctions  in  compound 

sentences,  compound  predicates,  and  compound  subjects, 
diagram  sentences. 

identify  relative  pronouns  and  proper  case  hi  clauses, 
understand  subordinate  clauses, 
recognize  phrase  vs.  clause  and  sentence  fi'agments. 
recognize  comma  sphce  and  fused  sentences. 


Topic:  Handwriting  K     1     2     3     4     5     6     7     8 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

use  basic  top-down  and  left-right  movements. 

write  upper  and  lower  case  printed  letters. 

copy  printed  words  and  letters. 

form  numerals  correctly. 

print  their  own  names  with  correct  capitals. 

position  fingers,  paper,  and  pencil  correctly. 

identify  and  use  spacing  when  writing. 

discriminate  letter  size  differences  in  relation  to  Unes. 

print  as  a  means  of  e7q)ression. 

print  all  letters  in  the  alphabet  without  cues. 

write  with  speed  and  relaxation. 

evaluate  their  work  relative  to  form,  size,  spacing. 

recognize  and  write  letters  in  the  cursive  alphabet. 

achieve  uniform  slant. 

verbalize  the  three  basic  strokes  used  to  write  cursK  e. 

join  letters  with  ease  and  fluency. 


Topic:  Language  Enrichment  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

identify  and  use  rhyming  words. 

identify  and  use  antonym  and  synonyms. 

identify  and  use  homophones  and  homographs. 

identify  and  use  compound  words. 

identify  and  use  similes  and  metaphors. 

identify  and  use  personification  and  idiom. 

identify  and  use  hyperboles. 

identify  irony  and  satire  m  stories. 

identify  and  use  theme  m  stories. 

identify'  and  use  foreshadowing  and  flashback  m  stories. 

identify  and  use  mood  and  voice  m  stories. 


Topic:  Language  Acquisition—Native  and  Foreign       K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

visually  discriminate  likeness  and  differences  in  sizes,  shapes, 

positions,  colors,  numerals,  and  letters, 
auditorally  discriminate  likenesses  and  differences  m  letter 

sounds, 
comprehend  the  vocabulary  associated  with  spatial 

relationships, 
understand  and  use  left-to-right  progression, 
develop,  expand,  and  use  vocabulary  through  language 

experiences, 
demonstrate  and  improve  visual  memory  skills, 
use  picture  details. 

classify  objects  according  to  their  uses, 
distinguish  between  vowel  and  consonant  letters, 
supply  missing  letters  in  alphabetical  sequence, 
understand  the  concept  of  words  as  units  of  meaning, 
recognize  and  use  specific  words  to  convey  exact  meaning, 
use  context  clues  to  decode  unfamihar  words, 
use  structural  analysis  to  decode  unfamihar  words. 


Topic:  Literature—Native  and  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

develop  an  appreciation  of  stories,  poems,  books,  and  plays. 

distinguish  between  fiction  and  nonfiction. 

recognize  different  literary  genres. 

identify  the  author,  title,  and  illustrator  of  a  book. 

develop  an  appreciation  of  a  variety  of  authors  and  illustrators. 

identify  the  elements  of  a  story: 

theme 

setting 

characters 

climax 

plot 

conflict 

mood 
read  and  interpret  details, 
identify  forms  of  poetr>'. 
compare  one  or  two  elements  of  two  stories, 
discover  themes  and  development  of  themes  across  authors 

and  across  works  of  a  single  author, 
find  books  they  enjoy  reading  in  the  Ubrar>'. 
begin  understanding  of  Uterary  criticism  and  interpretation, 
notice  stvhstic  differences  among  authors, 
dexelop  criteria  for  personal  evaluation  of  literature. 


Topic:  Mechanics— Native  and  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

begin  sentences  with  capital  letters. 

use  periods  at  the  end  of  statements  and  commands. 

use  question  marks  at  the  end  of  questions. 

use  exclamation  marks  at  the  end  of  exclamations. 

write  proper  nouns  with  correct  capitalization. 

write  book  titles  correctly. 

identify  and  use  commas  in  a  series. 

identify  and  use  commas  of  apposition. 

identify  and  use  commas  in  addresses. 

identify  and  use  commas  in  compound  sentences. 

use  commas  between  subordinate  and  independent  clauses 

correctly, 
identify  and  use  commas  in  dates  and  in  greetings  and  closings 

of  letters, 
use  commas  in  introductory  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 

correctly, 
use  commas  correctly  in  quotations, 
use  commas  in  parenthetical  expressions  and  distinguish 

from  use  of  parenthesis, 
understand  where  superfluous  commas  occur, 
use  the  semicolon  correctly, 
identify'  and  use  abbreviations. 

identify'  and  use  quotation  marks  correctly  in  direct  quotes  and  titles, 
differentiate  between  direct  and  indirect  quotations, 
identify  and  use  single  quotations  within  a  quote, 
use  h>phens.  hyphenated  adjectives,  and  h>phenated 

numerals  correctly, 
use  colons  correctly, 
use  eUipsis  and  dashes, 
dev  elop  outlines, 
use  apostrophe  correctly, 
edit  compositions  for  mechanics, 
use  reference  books  to  discover  correct  usage. 


Topic:  Spelling  -  Native  and  Foreign  K1234567      8 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

spell  one-syllable  words  with  vowels  in  the  medial  position. 

^ell  one-syllable  words  containing  long  vowels. 

identify  mitial  consonant  clusters  and  spell  words 

containing  these  blends, 
identify  and  spell  words  with  beginning  and  final  consonant 

chisters. 
spell  words  containing  consonant  combinations 

(gn,  kn,  wr,  ph,  gh,  lb,  mb,  nd,  nk,  ft,  ng) 
^ell  words  containing  initial  digraphs  (ch,  sh,  th,  wh). 
spell  words  contaming  double  consonants, 
spell  words  containing  the  j  sound  (j,  g,  dge). 
identify  and  spell  words  that  contain  the  s  sound  (s,  ss,  c). 
spell  words  with  the  final  k  sound  spelled  k  and  ck. 
spell  words  containing  the  ch,  sh,  and  chur  sounds, 
demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  how  to  spell  irregular  words, 
spell  the  number  words  to  one  hundred, 
spell  plurals. 

spell  the  days  of  the  week,  months,  colors, 
spell  contractions  and  compound  words, 
spell  words  using  comparatKe  and  superlatK es. 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  silent  e  endings, 
spell  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs, 
identify  and  spell  two-syllable  words  with  the  schwa  sound. 

(en,  le,  al,  a,  on,  ar,  er,  ure,  i) 
spell  two- syllable  words  with  long  or  short  vowels 

followed  by  single  consonant  sour^ds  in  the  second, 
spell  words  containing  the  zh  sound, 
spell  words  with  the  prefixes  dis,  pre,  per.  re,  un.  sub,  non, 

im,  in,  iL  ir,  mis,  inter,  fore,  en,  over,  de. 
spell  with  the  sufl&xes  er,  est,  fill,  less,  y,  ly.  ish,  ment,  able, 

bus,  ion,  ible,  al. 
spell  one- s>  liable  words  contaming  the  adjacent  vowels  al, 

00,  ee,  ea,  ay,  oi,  oy,  eigh,  eu  ui,  or,  ei,  ow,  oe,  ou,  au,  aw,  augh 
spell  multi- syllable  words  with  long  vowels  or  dq)hthongs. 
spell  words  formed  fi"om  the  Latin  bases  miss,  mit,  mittere, 
tend,  tens,  ten  tendere,  pos,  pon,  ponere,  dicere,  movere, 

venire,  habere,  and  ligare. 
spell  words  formed  fi-om  bases  lect,  spect,  tour,  serve,  ject, 

cept,  fin,  tract,  yis,  and  tin. 
spell  homophones  correctly, 
use  dictionary  to  discover  how  to  spell  a  word  and  determine 

part  of  speech. 


Topic:  Oral  Language  —Native  or  Foreign  K12345678 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

listen  for  specific  sounds  in  words. 

demonstrate  the  comprehension  of  oral  language. 

Usten  for  information. 

use  adequate  speaking  vocabularies  to  e?q)ress  themseK'es. 

orally  express  ideas  in  complete  sentences. 

take  turns  in  group  discussions. 

demonstrate  thoughts,  ideas,  and  feelings  through  verbal 
I  expressions. 

contribute  relevant  information  to  a  discussion. 

soKe  interpersonal  problems  orally  with  respect  toward 
others. 

use  descriptK  e  language  in  telling  stories. 

demonstrate  and  improve  auditory  memory. 

Usten  to  a  stor>'  read  orally  and  then  retell  it  in  correct 
sequence. 

use  pitch,  stress,  and  juncture. 
^  use  the  telephone  correctly  and  take  messages. 

conduct  interviews. 

give  oral  reports  with  and  without  notes. 

ask  for,  gK  e,  and  receive  oral  directions. 

become  aware  of  body  language  as  communication. 

use  expressKe  pauses  and  vocal  modulation  in  reading  aloud. 

practice  eye  contact  when  speaking. 

make  introductions  and  help  people  get  acquainted. 

conduct  everyday  conversations  in  a  variety  of  tv'pical 
situations  requiring  interaction  with  others. 

understand  the  speech  in  movies,  plays.  TV,  and  radio. 


Topic:  Study  and  Research  SkiUs  K123456      78 

The  students  will  be  able  to: 

organize  and  classify  information. 

apply  study  techniques  for  spelling  or  other  subjects. 

use  reference  aids  in  locating  mformation  (encyclopedias, 

books,  diaionaries,  almanacs,  card  catalogs,  atlases, 

computer  data  bases  and  CD-ROM). 
alphabetize  groups  of  words  by  first,  second,  and  third  letters, 
recognize  and  use  the  table  of  contents,  glossary,  and  index 

of  a  book, 
use  guide  words  in  diaionary  and  encyclopedias, 
recognize  and  mterpret  graphic  aids  (maps,  signs,  graphs, 

diagrams,  and  charts,  tables,  time  lines), 
find  information  m  phone  books, 
follow  written  directions, 
use  skimmmg  and  scanning  skills, 
perfect  various  test-taking  skills, 
take  notes  fi'om  information  read  or  heard 
utilize  non-library,  non- school  sources  of  infonnation. 
become  familiar  with  major  statistical  resources, 
utilize  primary'  historical  source  material. 


Appendix  9 
Proposed  Content  for  Subject  Areas  K-4 

Primary  K-2 

Literature  -  fairy  tales;  legends;  myths  from  many  cultures;  writers  such  as  Ezra  Keats,  E.  B  White, 
William  McCleery,  Janet  &  Allen  Ahlberg,  Robert  McCloskey,  Marilyn  Sachs,  Maurice 
Sendak,  Mercer  Mayer,  Carol  Brink,  Dr.  Seuss,  Bernard  Waber,  Virginia  Lee  Burton,  Harry 
Allard,  Peggy  Parish,  Robert  Munsch,  Judy  Dekon,  James  Marshall,  Robert  Lawson,  Barbara 
Robinson,  Barbara  Park,  Ethel  Johnston  Phelps,  Rina  Schart  Hyman,  Jane  Yolen,  M.  M. 
Kaye,  Vivian  Vande  Velde,  Ludwig  Bemelmans,  William  Steig,  Tony  Ross,  Ra>Tnond  Briggs, 
Meindert  DeJong,  Lynne  Reid  Banks,  Joanna  Cole,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Virginia  Sorensen, 
Eleanor  Estes,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Stan  &  Jan  Berenstein,  Eve  Rice,  Graham  Oakley.  Fred 
Gsvynne,  Betty  MacDonald,  David  McPhail,  Hugh  Loftmg  Gabrielle  Vincent,  A.  A.  Milne. 
Wanda  Gag,  Judi  Barrett,  Vema  Aardema,  Peter  Spier,  Dayal  Khalsa,  Ste\  en  Kellogg, 
Mark  Strand,  Chris  Van  Allsburg,  Bill  Peet,  Jan  Brett,  John  Bumingham,  Munro  Lea£  Shel 
Silverstein,  Don  Freeman,  Anthony  Browne,  Brock  Cole,  Anita  Lobel,  Eugenie  Feraandes, 
Babette  Cole,  H.  A.  Rey,  David  Small,  Maryann  Kovalski,  Judy  Viorst,  Arlene  MoseL  Lvnd 
Ward,  Rafe,  Martin,  Paul  Zelinsky,  Carol  &  Donald  Carrick,  James  Dougherty,  Irina 
Korschunow,  Helen  Griffith,  Philippa  Pearce,  Barbara  Brenner,  Eleanor  Coerr,  Rumer 
Godden,  AJice  Dalghesh,  Ted  Hughes,  Jack  Prelutsky,  Beatrice  deRegniers,  Leatie  Weiss 
P.  D.  Eastman,  Bill  Martin,  Eric  Carle,  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  Paul  Galdone,  Quentin  Blake, 
Tomie  dePaola,  Barbara  Cohen,  Edward  Ormondroyd,  Vera  WiUiams,  Beatrix  Potter, 
Molly  Bang,  Shirley  Hughes,  Leo  Lionni,  Audrey  Wood,  Boris  Zhitkov,  Watty  Piper, 
Barbara  Cooney,  Joan  Aiken,  William  Hooks,  AUce  McLerran,  Sue  Alexander,  Tedd  Arnold, 
Brinton  Turkle,  Herge,  Olaf  Baker,  Charlotte  Zolotow,  Hispanic  and  French  authors 

Science-  food,  sheher,  habitat,  behavior  &  life  cycle  of  animals  and  plants;  food  chain;  culti\ate  and 
tend  a  garden;  the  plough;  vermicuhure  and  compostmg;  recycling;  trees;  dendrologv;  spiders; 
worms;  nutrition;  everyday  chemistry;  yeast;  molds;  penicilUn;  photosynthesis;  world 
population  and  food  supply;  population  control;  reproduction;  education  for  parenting 

Social  studies  -  world  geography  and  population  migrations;  begin  Native  American  cultures 

Miisit  -  song;  dance;  rhythm  mstruments;  melody 

Art  -  painting;  pottery,  tie  dye;  batik;  collage;  mask  making;  mobiles;  wax  sculpture;  puppets;  book 
making;  candle  making;  gingerbread  houses;  beads;  paper  chains;  colored  tissue  paper  crafts; 
block  structures;  cooking;  bread  making;  maple  sugaring  and  candy;  drawing 

Cnmpiitgf  -  Logo,  BankStreet  Writer 

Physical  Fducation  -  creative  movement;  jumbo  ball;  somersaults/cartwheels;  pogo  sticks;  balance; 
juggling;  jungle  gym;  skipping;  jimip  rope  games;  rope  climbing;  cahsthentics;  dance 


Primary  3-4 

Literature  -  continuation  of  tales  including,  Aesop's  Fables,  Anansi  the  Spider,  Grimm's.  Hans 

Christian  Andersen,  D'Audelaire's  Greek  Myths,  Norse  myths,  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Green 
Knight,  Paul  Bunyan,  Zlateh  the  Goat,  Robin  Hood,  The  Crane  Wife  and  other  Japanese 
Tales,  Bo  Rabbit  Smart  for  True:  Gullah  folktales,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  Arrow  to  the 
Sun  and  other  American  Indian  tales,  Aladdin,  Baba  Yaga,  Beowulf^  Kmg  Arthur,  Bibhcal 
stories.  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Lewis  Carroll's  Ahce  m  Wonderland,  The 
Faerie  Queene;  biography  and  autobiography,  especially  of  U.S.  historical  figures;  writers 
such  as  Mildred  Taylor,  L.  M.  Montgomery,  Ann  Nolan  Clark,  Roald  Dahl,  Kate  Wiggin, 
Scott  O'Dell,  William  EhiBois,  Michael  Dorris,  Joan  Bios,  Lois  Lowry,  Avi,  Madeleine 
L'Engle,  Eleanor  Porter,  Irene  Hunt,  Patricia  MacLachlan,  Forrest  Carter,  Beverly  Cleary, 
James  Howe,  Patrick  Catling,  Bruce  Coville,  Bette  Bao  Lord,  Laura  Wilder,  Joan  Aiken, 
Wilson  Rawls,  FeUce  Hohnan,  James  CoUier,  Paul  Fleischman,  Jean  George,  Judy  Blume, 
Natahe  Babbitt,  EUiott  Arnold,  Janni  Howker,  Michelle  Magorian,  Katherine  Peterson, 
Cynthia  Voight,  John  Reynolds  Gardmer,  Farley  Mowat,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Robert 
Newton  Peck,  Clyde  Robert  Bulla,  Margery  Wiliams,  Randall  Jarrell,  Katherin  Paterson. 
Carol  Ryrie  Brink,  Jack  London,  Theodore  Taylor,  Edith  Fisher  Hunter,  Wah  Morey,  Willie 
Morris,  John  Fitzgerald,  Gary  Paulsen,  Allen  Eckert,  Barbara  Corcoran,  Jean  George, 
Anne  Hohn,  Howard  Pyle,  Louis  Sachar,  EUzabeth  George  Speare,  Esther  Wood  Brady. 
Ouida  Sebestyen,  Ernest  Thayer,  Robert  Service,  Dermis  Lee,  John  Ciardi,  Anna  Sewall, 
Adele  Geras,  June  Epstem,  Aim  Cameron,  Myron  Levoy,  Kathleen  Araott,  Julius  Lester. 
Cyrus  Macmillan,  Arthur  Bowie  Chrisman,  Genvieve  Barlow,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Edward  Lear,  numerous  Hispanic,  French  ,  Native  American  authors 

Science  -  magnetism,  gravity,  plate  tectonics,  geology,  dinosaurs,  space,  unvierse,  solar  svstem, 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  the  atom,  matter,  energy,  hght,  heat,  astronomy,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  ocean,  NASA,  weather,  pollution,  ozone,  global  ecosystem,  ram  forest,  biodK  ersity; 
Uquids,  soUds,  gases;  crystals;  water  cycle;  the  pond;  energy  cycle;  heatmg  and  cooling 
systems;  sewage  and  soUd  waste  systems; 

Social  studies  -  contmue  Native  Indians  and  U.S.  history;  town,  city,  state,  national  go\enmient 

Miisit  -  begin  individual  instrument;  songs;  musical  notation;  two-part  harmony;  Native  American 
dance  and  music;  American  folk  songs;  jazz;  syncopation 

An-  watercolor,  paper  mache,  painting,  rug  making,  weaving,  pottery,  sewing,  silk  pamtmg,  model 
building,  drawing,  woodworking,  drama,  papermaking,  typee,  quih,  pastels,  dream  catchers, 
sand  painting,  basket  weaving,  tanning  leather,  totem  poles,  spinning  yam,  knitting 

Computer  -  Logo,  LegoLogo,  LogoNet,  Word  for  Windows 

Physical  Education  -  stilts,  folk  dance,  soccer,  baseball,  ice  skating,  snowshoemg,  g>'mnastics,  ballet, 
wall  cUmbing,  unicycle,  badminton,  volleyball,  teimis,  basketball 


Appendix  10 
Proposed  Content  for  Subject  Areas  5-8 

Fundamentals  -  English  language  and  literature,  Spanish  language  and  literature,  critical  thinking, 
comparative  cultures  (Great  Britain,  Mexico/Brazil/S.  America,  African^' Arab,  Japan), 
Mandmka,  Arabic,  and  Japanese  studied  for  6  months  to  one  year  each;  comparison 
with  United  States 

Science  -  sound;  radio;  insects  and  communal  living,  ant,  bee;  nonhuman  communication  and 

mstiDCts,  fish,  whales,  birds,  bats;  chemical  messages,  the  cell,  the  brain;  DNA;  pidgin  and 
Creole  languages;  the  human  body;  electricity,  electronics;  evolution,  nature  vs.  nurture, 
lever,  gears,  machines;  the  clock;  longitude;  plumbing  and  electrical  trades;  the  car,  auto 
repair  and  mechanics;  acceleration;  the  airplane,  aerodynamics;  the  computer:  genetics, 
bioengineering;  diseases;  human  genome  project 

Music  -  individual  instrument,  instrumental  and  vocal  groups,  four-part  harmony,  solfege.  musical 
notation,  British,  Afiican,  Middle  Eastern,  Hispanic,  and  Japanese  music  and  songs  and 
dances 

Drama  -  Shakespeare,  Hispanic.  Afiican,  Arabic,  Noh  plays  and  Japanese  theater;  one  production  a 
year 

An  -  landscape  paintmg,  portrait  drawing,  perspective,  medieval  castle  and  fort,  bow  and  arrow 
construction,  cathedral,  stained  glass,  thatching,  wood  masks  and  sculpture.  primitK  e  art, 
Aztec  art  and  artifacts,  Inca  art  and  artifacts,  metal  working,  British,  Mexican,  African,  & 
Japanese  artists,  ceramics,  origami,  flower  arranging,  bonsai 

Computer  -  Logo,  LegoLogo,  LogoNet,  Basic,  Internet,  Word,  Lotus  1-2-3,  Pagemaker,  database 
searches 

Physical  Education  -  archery;  canoeing;  horseback  riding;  soccer;  baseball;  basketball;  volleyball: 
tennis;  ice  skating;  cross  country  skiing;  downhill  skiing;  walking;  aerobics;  judo;  fencing: 
sailing;  tap  dancing 


Proposed  Content  for  Subject  Areas  9-12 

Fundamentals  -  EngUsh  language  and  hterature,  French  or  Portuguese  language  and  Uterature,  critical 
thinking,  comparative  cultures  (Greece  and  Rome,  Canada,  China,  Germany/Russia) 
Greek  or  Latin,  Chioese,  German  or  Russian  studied  one  year  each;  comparison  with 
United  States 

Science  -  carpentry;  auto  mechanics;  the  telephone  and  telecommunications;  solar  power;  theor\  of 
relativity;  the  periodic  table;  Newtonian  and  quantum  physics,  Steven  Hawking:  wind 
power;  the  atomic  bomb;  radar;  celestial  navigation;  ionization;  microwaves;  hydroponics; 


anatomy;  the  heart  and  cardiology;  the  Kings  and  puhnonology;  the  nervous  system  and  the 
effects  of  drugs;  psychology/psychiatry;  anthropology;  biology,  chemistry,  physics 

Hrama  -  Greek  and  Roman  theater;  Chinese  theater;  German  opera;  Russian  playwrights;  one 
production  per  year 

Music  -  mdividual  mstrument;  mstrumental  and  vocal  groups;  four-part  harmony;  atonal  music; 
musical  dictation;  sight  reading;  French,  Canadian,  Chinese,  German,  and  Russian  music, 
songs,  and  dances;  electronic  music  and  composition 

An  -  Canadian,  Greek,  Roman,  Chinese,  German,  Russian  art  and  artists;  French  impressionists; 
American  art  and  artists;  oU  painting;  pastels;  caUigraphy;  modem  abstract  pamting; 
pamted  egg  decorations;  Christmas  ornaments;  watercolor;  ceramics;  film,  photography 

Cnrnpiiter  -  Computer  programming;  Internet;  Word;  Lotus  1-2-3;  Pagemaker;  database 
management  and  searches;  onhne  discussion  groups;  desktop  pubhshing 

Physical  Education  -  teimis;  golf;  skiing;  walldng;  aerobics;  judo;  fencing;  sailing;  baseball; 
soccer;  basketball;  \  oUeyball;  running;  swimming;  tai  chi;  tap  dancing 


Appendix  11 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  JANUARY  1995  PHI  DELTA  KAPPAN 


A  Philosophy  of  Education 
For  the  Year  2000 


A  conception  of  school  as  a 
moral  equivalent  of  home 
is  as  responsive  to  societal 
conditions  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  century  as  the 
factory  model  of  schooling 
is  unresponsive  to  them, 
Ms.  Martin  points  out, 

B\  Jane  Roland  Martin 

ATTHETURN  of  this  centurv- 
—  in  1 899.  to  be  exact  —  John 
Dev^ey  staned  off  a  senes  of 
lectures  m  Chicago  with  a  de- 
Ncription  of  the  changes  in 
American  society  wrought  by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  "it  is  radical  conditions 
which  have  changed,  and  only  an  equally 
radical  change  in  education  suffices."  he 
Naid.  One  of  those  radical  conditions  was 
ihe  removal  ot  manufacture  from  house- 
holds into  factories  and  shops.  It  was  Dew- 
ey's genius  to  see  that  the  work  that  in  the 
relaiivelv  recent  past  had  been  done  at 
home  had  oftered  genuine  educational  ben- 
efits, which  had  become  endangered.  It  was 
his  great  insight  that  some  other  education- 
al agent  could  and  should  take  over  what 
had  prev  iously  been  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  home. 

1  draw  attention  to  Dewey's  analysis 
because  in  the  United  States  today  home 
and  familv  have  once  more  been  trans- 
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formed.  The  cniical  factor  now  is  the  re- 
mo\  al  of  parents  from  the  household.  With 
many  households  headed  by  a  single  par- 
ent, usually  a  mother,  and  most  families 
m  need  of  two  salaries  just  to  mamtain  a 
home,  for  many  hours  each  day  there  is 
simply  no  one  at  home. 

If  nothing  more  were  at  stake  than  a 
childs  misgivings  about  being  home 
alone  or  a  mother  s  exhaustion  after  work- 
ing a  double  shift,  educators  might  be  jus- 
tified in  ignonng  our  changed  reaiiiy.-  But 
there  are  the  three  brothers,  ages  12  to  15. 
in  Lawrence.  Massachusetts,  who  were 
arrested  in  February  of  1994  for  stealing 
their  mother's  jewelry  to  pay  drug  deal- 
ers for  crack  cocaine.  'They  looked  like 
three  little  old  men."  said  the  police  offi- 
cer. '  There  are  also  the  juveniles  who  were 
arrested  two  weeks  before  this  incident 
for  entenng  a  roller  rink  in  Boston  and 
shooting  seven  children.  "The  police 
should  have  been  there  to  take  the  gun 
aw  ay  from  my  son  before  he  went  inside." 
said  one  mother."  And  then  there  is  the  4- 
year-old  who.  even  as  I  was  writing  this, 
was  discovered  in  unspeakable  condi- 
tions in  his  own  home.  In  tomorrows 
newspaper,  as  on  yesterday's  television 
screen,  there  will  be  accounts  of  teenage 
shoot-outs.  5-year-olds  toting  guns,  chil- 
dren in  the  drug  trade. 

I  have  no  quarrel  w  ith  those  who  point 
out  that  science  and  math  and  literacy 
education  in  the  U.S  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  1  am  as  thoroughly  convinced 
as  anyone  that  the  country's  vocational 
education  system  needs  overhauling.  But 
this  nation's  political  and  educational  lead- 
ers talk  repeatedly  about  setting  higher 
standards  in  the  teaching  of  literacy,  math, 
and  science  and  about  the  schools'  failure 
to  develop  a  highly  skilled  work  force  — 
without  ever  seeming  to  notice  that  our 
changed  social  reality  makes  correspond- 
ingly radical  changes  in  schools  impera- 
tive. To  put  it  starkly,  there  is  now  a  great 
domestic  vacuum  in  the  lives  of  children 
from  all  walks  of  life.  In  light  of  this  rad- 
ical change  in  conditions,  once  again  the 
pressing  question  has  become.  What  rad- 
ical changes  in  school  will  suffice? 

f 

Needed:  A  Moral  Equivalent 
Of  Home 

In  the  U.S..  as  in  other  industrialized 
societies,  home  has  traditionally  been  the 
agency  responsible  for  turning  infants  who 


are  "barel>  human  and  utteriy  unsocial- 
ized"  into  •full-fledged  members  of  the 
culture."  Sherry  Onner's  words  bring  to 
mind  the  'Wild  Boy"  of  Aveyron.  Until 
he  emerged  from  the  woods,  Victor  had 
no  exposure  to  the  curriculum  that  inducts 
our  young  into  human  culture  —  not  even 
to  weanng  clothes,  eating  food  other  than 
nuts  and  potatoes,  hearing  sounds,  sleep- 
ing in  a  bed.  distinguishing  between  hot 
and  cold,  or  walking  rather  than  run- 
ning." He  had  to  be  taught  the  things  that 
people  —  other  than  parents  of  the  very 
young  and  teachers  of  differently  abled 
children  —  assume  human  beings  in- 
stinctively know. 

Shattering  the  illusion  that  what  is 
called  "second  nature"  is  innate,  Victor's 
case  dramatically  illustrates  that  what  we 
adults  learned  at  home  as  young  children 
is  far  more  basic  than  the  school  studies 
we  call  the  basics.  Years  ago.  one  of  the 
research  questions  I  was  asking  was.  What 
entitles  us  to  call  some  studies  rather  than 
others  "the  basics"?'  My  answer  was  that 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  con- 
sidered essential  —  hence  basic  —  com- 
ponents of  education  because  of  their 
roles  in  preparing  young  people  for  mem- 
bership in  the  public  world  —  specifical- 
ly, for  enabling  them  to  be  citizens  in  a 
democracy  and  to  be  economically  self- 
sufficient  individuals.  In  addition,  we 
take  the  three  R's  to  be  fundamental  be- 
cause of  the  part  they  play  in  initiating  our 
young  into  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts  —  "high"  culture  or  Culture 
with  a  capital  C.  Bring  the  home's  edu- 
cational role  into  the  picture,  however, 
and  one  realizes  that  these  three  goals  — 
achieving  economic  viability,  becoming 
a  good  citizen,  and  acquiring  high  culture 
—  make  sense  only  for  people  who  have 
already  learned  the  basic  mores  of  soci- 
ety. 

Now  there  are  some  today  who  perceive 
the  great  domestic  vacuum  in  children's 
lives,  blame  it  on  women,  and  would  have 
us  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  presumed  gold- 
en age  when  mothers  stayed  home  and 
took  care  of  their  young.  These  social  an- 
alysts are  simply  oblivious  to  the  present 
demands  of  economic  necessity.  They  are 
also  loath  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
women's  exodus  from  the  private  home 
each  day  that  creates  a  vacuum  in  our  chil- 
dren's lives.  It  is  the  exodus  oi  both  sex- 
es. Had  men  not  left  the  home  when  the 
Industnal  Revolution  removed  work  from 


that  site  —  or  had  father^  no\  cununued 
to  leave  the  home  each  mommi:  after  iheir 
children  were  born  —  uomen  s  depar- 
ture would  not  ha\e  the  raniitKaiions  tor 
children  that  it  does. 

The  question  is  not.  Whom  can  wc 
blame.'  It  is.  What  are  v^e  as  j  naiK>n.  a 
culture,  a  societ)  goinc  to  do  about  our 
children'' 

In  a  widely  read  essas  titled  "A  Moral 
Equivalentof  War."  wniien  in  1410.  Wil- 
liam James  inUDduced  the  concept  ot  mor- 
al equivalency  into  our  language  Given 
the  great  domestic  vacuum  in  the  U.S.  to- 
day, the  concept  of  a  moral  equi\alent 
of  home  is  as  germane  as  James'  moral 
equivalentof  war  ever  was  Indeed,  of  the 
many  things  we  can  and  should  do  for  our 
children,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  to 
establish  a  moral  equivalent  of  home  for 
them. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  not  proposing  that  home  be 
abolished.  When  James  spoke  of  a  moral 
equivalent  of  war.  he  had  in  mind  a  sith- 
shtute  for  war  that  would  preserve  those 
manial  vinues  that  he  considered  the 
"higher"  aspects  of  militarism."  When  I 
speak  of  a  moral  equivalent  of  home.  I 
have  in  mind  the  shdnnfi  ofresponsihili- 
rv'  for  those  educative  functions  oi  home 
that  are  now  at  nsk  of  extinction.  Who  or 
what  will  do  the  shanng"^  In  accordance^ 
with  Dewey's  insight  and  in  light  of  the 
universality,  ubiquiiousness.  and  claims 
on  a  child's  time  that  charactenze  school- 
ing, there  is  no  institution  so  appropnate 
for  this  task  as  school.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  school  is  an  overburdened  in- 
stitution. How  then  m  good  conscience 
can  I  or  anyone  ask  it  to  take  on  more  re- 
sponsibilities'!' Moreover,  will  school  even 
be  school  if  it  shoulders  the  functions  of 
the  home? 

If  one  learns  nothing  else  from  the 
study  of  educational  history,  one  discov- 
ers that  education  in  general  and  school- 
ing in  particular  are  as  subject  to  change. 
as  much  a  pan  of  the  societal  flux,  as 
everything  else."  Thus  to  suppose  that 
school  has  some  immutable  task  or  func- 
tion that  it  and  only  it  must  carry  out  and 
that  other  tasks  contradict  or  defile  its  na- 
ture is  to  attribute  to  school  an  essential 
nature  it  docs  not  have.  Yes.  school  can 
add  new  functions  without  losing  its  iden- 
tity. It  can  also  shed  old  ones.  a.s  well  as 
share  some  of  these  —  for  instance,  vo- 
cational education  with  industrv.  or  sci- 
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ence  education  and  history  education  w  ith 
museums.  Atter  all.  those  old  functions 
\Aere  themselves  once  brand  ne\^. 

History,  then,  teaches  that  school  can 
be  turned  into  a  moral  equivalent  of  home 
without  Its  becoming  hopelessly  overex- 
tended, it  teaches  that,  even  as  we  assign 
the  school  some  of  the  old  educative  func- 
tions of  the  home,  we  can  ask  the  many 
other  educational  agents  that  now  exist  to 
share  the  educational  work  that  our  cul- 
ture currently  assigns  to  school.  . 

The  Schoolhome 

Because  they  think  of  school  as  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  production  site  —  a  factory 
that  turns  out  workers  for  the  nation's  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  —  government  of- 
ficials, business  leaders,  granting  agen- 
cies, and  educational  administrators  fo- 
cus today  on  standards.  As  they  see  it.  the 
products  of  our  nation's  classrooms,  like 
the  automobiles  on  a  General  Motors  as- 
sembl)  line  and  the  boxes  of  cereal  in  a 
Kelloggs  plant,  should  be  made  accord- 
ing to  specifications.  When  minimum  re- 
quirements are  not  met.  the  obvious  rem- 
edy IS  to  tighten  quality  control.  Colleges 
and  universities  are  apt  to  respond  lo  this 
demand  b>  raising  entrance  requirements. 
Public  schools  will  launch  efforts  to  im- 
pro\  e  testing,  to  hold  teachers  accountable 


for  student  performance,  and  to  standard- 
ize cumculum. 

In  an  age  when  the  lives  of  all  too  many 
children  bnng  to  mind  Dickens"  novels,  it 
IS  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  young  chil- 
dren in  school  are  pictured  as  raw  mater- 
ial, teachers  as  workers  who  process  their 
students  before  sending  them  on  to  the 
next  station  on  the  assembly  line,  and  the 
curriculum  as  machinery  that  over  the 
span  of  1 2  or  so  years  forges  the  nation's 
young  into  marketable  products.  Howev- 
er, this  conception  of  schooling  totally  ig- 
nores the  needs  and  conditions  of  chil- 
dren, their  parents,  and  the  nation  itself  at 
the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

At  the  very  least,  children  need  to  love 
and  be  loved.  They  need  to  feel  safe,  se- 
cure, and  at  ease  with  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. They  need  to  experience  intimacy  and 
affection.  They  need  to  be  perceived  as 
unique  individuals  and  to  be  treated  as 
such.  The  factory  model  of  schooling  pre- 
supposes that  such  conditions  have  al- 
ready been  met  when  children  arrive  in 
school,  that  the  school's  raw  materials  — 
the  children  —  have,  so  to  speak,  been 
"preprocessed."  Resting  on  the  unspoken 
assumption  that  home  is  the  school's  part- 
ner in  the  educational  process,  the  model 
takes  It  for  granted  that  it  is  homes  job  to 
fulfill  these  basic  needs.  Thus  the  produc- 
tion-line picture  derives  its  plausibility 
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from  the  premise  that  school  does  not 
have  to  be  a  loving  place,  that  the  cIjss- 
room  does  not  have  to  have  an  afteciion- 
aie  atmosphere,  and  that  teachers  do  not 
have  to  treasure  the  indiMdualiiv  oi  stu- 
dents because  the  school's  silent  panner 
will  take  care  of  all  of  this. 

One  consequence  of  the  great  domes- 
tic vacuum  that  exists  in  children's  lives 
today  is  that  we  can  no  longer  depend  on 
home  to  do  the  preprocessing.  Speaking 
generally,  the  home  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  transmit  the  love:  the  three  Cs  ot  care. 
concern,  and  connection:  and  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  attitudes,  and  values  that  en- 
able each  individual  bom  into  this  soci- 
ety to  become  a  member  of  human  cul- 
ture in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  then,  the  factory  mod- 
el of  schooling  is  untenable.  To  be  sure, 
one  can  irrationally  cling  to  it.  Insisting 
that  the  school's  raw  matenals  are  so  de- 
fective that  they  cannot  possibly  be  turned 
into  acceptable  end  products,  one  can 
blame  and  penalize  the  victims  of  the  lat- 
est transformation  of  the  home  instead  of 
insisting  that  the  school  respond  to  their 
plight.  The  nations  children  will  be  far 
better  served,  however,  if  we  change  our 
conception  of  school.  The  nation  also 
stands  to  gain  from  a  new  idea  of  school, 
for  Its  continued  well-being  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  well-being  of  the  next  gen- 
eration and  of  its  successors. 

The  recent  transformation  of  home  and 
family  belies  the  very  model  of  schooling 
that  our  political  and  educational  leaders 
tacitly  accept.  A  conception  of  school  as 
a  moral  equivalent  of  home,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  as  responsive  to  conditions  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  century  as  the  factory 
model  is  insensible  to  them.  Thus  1  pro- 
pose that  we  as  a  nation  set  ourselves 
the  goal  of  turning  our  schooI/iouie5  into 
schoolhomes. 

Instead  of  focusing  our  gaze  on  ab- 
stract norms,  standardized  tests,  general- 
ized rates  of  success,  and  uniform  out- 
comes, the  idea  of  the  schoolhome  directs 
attention  to  actual  educational  practice.  Of 
course,  a  schoolhome  will  teach  the  three 
R's.  But  it  will  give  equal  emphasis  to  the 
three  C's  of  care,  concern,  and  connec- 
tion —  not  by  designating  formal  cours- 
es in  these  fundamentals  but  by  being  a 
domestic  environment  charactenzed  by 
safety,  security,  nunurance.  and  love. 

In  a  schoolhome.  classroom  climate, 
school  routines  and  ntuals.  teachers"  modes 
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ot  teaching,  and  children's  waysof  leam- 
in2  are  all  guided  by  a  spint  of  family- 
like affection.  And  so  are  the  relationships 
betueen  teachers,  and  students  and  be- 
tween the  students  themselves.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  schoolhome  will  learn  sci- 
ence and  literature,  history  and  math.  But 
they  will  also  learn  to  make  domesticity 
their  business.  Feeling  that  they  belong  in 
the  schoolhome  and.  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  schoolhome  belongs  to  them,  the 
children  will  take  pride  in  their  physical 
environment  while  happily  contributing 
their  own  labor  to  its  upkeep.  Perhaps 
even  more  important,  with  their  teach- 
ers" help,  the  pupils  in  a  schoolhome  will 
countenance  no  violence,  be  it  corporal 
punishment  or  teacher  sarcasm,  the  bul- 
lying of  one  child  by  others  or  the  teiror- 
ization  of  an  entire  class,  the  use  of  hos- 
tile language  about  whole  races  or  the 
denigration  of  one  sex. 

Now  I  realize  that  America's  private 
homes  were  never  idyllic  sanctuaries  and 
that  at  present  they,  like  our  streets,  are 
sites  of  violence.  When  I  propose  that  our 
schools  be  homelike,  however.  I  have  in 
mind  ideal  homes,  not  dysfunctional  ones. 
Thus,  in  recommending  that  school  be  a 
moral  equivalent  of  home.  I  assume  a 
home  that  is  warm  and  loving  and  a  fam- 
ily that  IS  neither  physically  nor  psycho- 
logically abusive  and  that  believes  in  and 
strives  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Yet  is  home  an  appropnate  metaphor 
for  school  in  a  nation  whose  population 
is  as  diverse  as  ours^*  It  is.  provided  we 
recognize  that,  one  century  after  Dewey's 
Chicago  lecture,  the  question  has  become. 
How  can  we  create  a  moral  equivalent  of 
home  in  which  children  of  all  races.  cla.ss- 
es.  and  ethnicities  feel  at  home? 

Needed:  A  New 
Curricular  Paradigm 

Surprisingly,  those  today  who  criticize 
this  country's  schools  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  improvement  pay  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  changed  composition 
of  the  nation's  population.  I  call  them 
"restorationists "  because,  seemingly  im- 
pervious to  the  pressing  need  our  nation 
now  has  for  a  new  inclusionary  curricu- 
lum that  will  ser\'e  all  our  children,  they 
want  to  restore  the  old  outmoded  one. 
Looking  back  with  longing  at  the  cur- 
riculum of  their  youth,  they  would  rein- 
state a  course  of  study  designed  for  an  ear- 


lier age  and  a  different  people. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  a  more 
inclusive  curriculum  is  not  necessarily  a 
better  one.  Yet  in  a  society  in  the  process 
of  changing  color,  can  courses  in  African 
philosophy  be  considered  frivolous?  In  a 
nation  with  a  history  of  slavery  and  a  con- 
tinuing record  of  racial  division  and  in- 


one  that  does  not  ignore  the  discipline^  ol 
knowledge  but  assigns  them  their  proper 
place  in  the  general  scheme  ot  things  as 
but  one  pan  of  a  person's  educaiuin:  one 
that  integrates  thought  and  action,  reason 
and  emotion,  education  and  lite:  one  thai 
does  not  divorce  persons  from  their  social 
and  natural  contexts:  one  thai  embraces 
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equality,  can  the  reading  of  slave  narra- 
tives be  irrelevant  to  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  literature?  In  a  land  in 
which  rape  is  rampant,  the  victims  of  child 
sexual  abuse  are  most  often  girls,  and 
women  are  subjected  to  sexual  harassment 
at  home,  at  school,  and  at  work,  is  it  sen- 
sible to  say  that  courses  that  represent  and 
analyze  women's  history,  lives,  and  ex- 
penences  are  parochial  and  take  too  sub- 
jective a  point  of  view"!* 

If  all  U.S.  children  are  to  feel  at  home 
in  both  school  and  society,  then  schools 
must  reserve  space  in  the  cumculum  for 
the  works,  expenences.  and  societal  prac- 
tices of  women  as  well  as  men.  poor  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  middle  classes,  and  eth- 
nic, racial,  and  other  minorities.  But  even 
more  than  this  is  required. 

Protesting  a  school  curriculum  very 
like  that  which  the  restorationists  would 
piece  back  together  —  one  whose  sub- 
jects of  study  represent  abstract  bodies  of 
knowledge  divorced  from  the  activities  of 
everyday  life  —  Dewey  called  on  us  to 
educate  "the  whole  child."  I,  in  turn,  ask 
that  we  educate  all  our  children  in  our 
whole  heritage  so  that  they  will  learn  to 
live  in  the  world  together.'"  Because  that 
whole  hentage  includes  ways  of  living  a.s 
well  as  forms  of  knowing,  societal  ac- 
tivities and  practices  a<>  well  as  literary 
and  anistic  achievements,  we  need  more 
than  a  curriculum  that  honors  diversity. 
We  need  a  new  cumcular  paradigm  — 


individual  autonomy  as  but  one  of  many 
values." 

Unfortunately,  even  when  this  nation's 
heritage  is  defined  multiculturally.  it  is 
too  easy  for  school  to  instruct  children 
about  it  without  ever  teaching  them  to  be 
active  and  constructive  participants  m  liv- 
ing —  let  alone  how  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  for  themselves  and  their  i 
progeny.  This  is  especialh  so  when  the 
school's  business  is  thought  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  children's  minds,  not  their 
bodies;  theirthinkjng  and  reasoning  skills, 
not  their  emotional  capacities  or  active 
propensities.  Yet  a  nation  that  cannot 
count  on  home  to  perform  its  traditional 
educative  functions  dare  not  settle  for  so 
narrow  a  definition  of  the  schools  task. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  lum-of- 
lhe-2 1  st-century  America  is  well-served 
by  a  population  of  onlookers.  In  1989.  in 
a  letter  to  the  Bo.uon  Globe,  a  school- 
teacher wrote.  "I  used  to  wonder  if  my 
adolescent  boys  would  remember  my  les- 
sons once  they  left  my  classroom;  now  I 
wonder  if  they  will  live  to  remember 
them."  At  about  that  same  time  a  Boston 
gang  member  was  reminiscing:  "When  I 
was  12. 1  carried  a  .38  everywhere.  I  sold 
drugs  in  great  balls.  I  was  carryin'  the  gun 
just  to  be  carryin"  it.  I  wanted  to  be  some- 
one big.  To  me.  a  gun  changes  a  person. 
It  makes  "em  brave.  Sometimes  1  would 
go  on  the  roof  and  shoot  in  the  air  I  felt 
like,  let  'em  come  up  on  me.  I'd  be  like 
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Hercules.  I  even  said.  "Let  a  cop  come. 
I'll  gel  em.'"'- 

Five  years  later  the  violence  in  the  U.S. 
is  all -pervasive,  yet  the  school's  cntics 
and  reformers  seem  as  unaware  of  it  as 
they  are  unconscious  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  home  and  of  our  changed  pop- 
ulation —  or.  if  they  are  aware  of  the  vi- 
olence, they  are  quite  confident  that  it  is 
not  education's  concern.  Mindless  imita- 
tion is.  however,  the  easiest  path  for  some- 
one to  follow  who  has  not  been  trained  to 
bnng  intelligence  to  bear  on  living.  In  the 
best  of  cases,  education  for  spcciatorship 
teaches  students  to  lead  divided  lives  — 
to  apply  their  intelligence  when  observ- 
ing the  world  but  to  be  unthinking  doers. 
In  the  worst  of  cases,  it  consigns  them  to 
the  nasty,  brutish,  and  shon  life  that  the 
philosopher  Thomas  Hobbes  long  ago  at- 
tributed to  the  state  of  nature. 

Choosing  Integrative 
Activities  of  Living 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  expect  our  young  to 
live  and  work  together  at  home  and  in  the 
world  if  they  have  never,  ever  learned  to 
do  so.  Yet  the  restorationists  would  devote 
little  or  no  cumculum  space  to  the  enor- 
mous range  of  ways  of  acting  and  forms 
of  living  that  the  young  of  any  nation  need 
to  learn.  In  contrast,  in  the  schoolhome. 
mind  and  body,  thought  and  action,  rea- 
son and  emotion  are  all  educated.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  occupations  that  children 
pursue  there  are  well-chosen,  they  will  in- 
tegrate these  elements  in  such  a  way  that 
they  m  turn  can  be  mtegrated  into  the  li\es 
those  young  people  lead  both  in  school 
and  in  the  world. 

When  school  is  a  surrogate  home,  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  not  only 
engage  in  the  domestic  activities  that 
ground  their  everyday  lives  there  —  e.g.. 
planning,  cooking,  and  serving  meals  and 
cleaning,  maintaining,  and  repairing  the 
physical  plant  —  but  they  also  panicipaie 
in  one  or  more  of  the  integrative  endeav- 
ors that  stand  at  the  very  center  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Let  me  briefly  list  the  integrative  po- 
tential of  two  such  activities  —  theater 
and  newspaper.  To  begin  with,  theater  and 
newspaper  spin  webs  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge in  which  students  can  be  "caught." 
One  thinks  immediately  of  language,  lit- 
erature, and  social  studies,  but  senous 
ethical  and  legal  questions  also  arise  in 


the  course  of  producing  plays  and  publi- 
cations. Moreover,  for  those  who  engage 
in  these  activities,  mathematical,  scien- 
tific, and  technical  knowledge  loom  large. 
Funhermore.  besides  spinning  webs  of 
knowledge,  theater  and  newspaper  spin 
webs  of  skills,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  drawing;  designing, 
and  building.  In  so  doing,  they  connect 
mind  and  body,  thought  and  action.  By 
reaching  out  to  every  human  emotion, 
they  also  join  both  head  and  hand  to  heart. 
The  webs  of  knowledge  and  skill  that 
theater  and  newspaper  weave  and  the  in- 
tegration of  thought  and  action  and  of  rea- 
son and  emotion  that  they  effect  might  in 
themselves  justify  placing  these  activities 
at  the  center  of  curriculum.  Their  inte- 
grative claims  are  enhanced,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  social  interdependence  is 
built  into  them  from  the  sian.  Through  the 
demands  of  the  shared  task  as  well  as  the 
realization  that  everyone's  effons  not  on- 
ly count  but  are  vitally  important,  par- 
ticipants become  bonded  to  one  another. 
These  two  activities  have  the  added  inte- 
grative advantage  that  their  products  — 
the  plays  performed,  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished —  can  be  designed  to  speak  to 
everyone's  experience  and  to  be  seen  or 
read  by  everyone.  Tying  together  the 
shared  emotions  that  derive  from  com- 
mon expenences.  the  activities  can  weave 
young  people  of  different  races,  classes, 
ethnicities,  physical  abilities,  and  sexual 
orientations  into  their  own  webs  of  con- 
nection. 

The  Objectives  of  the 
Schoolhome 

Since  there  are  numerous  activities 
that  can  be  integrative  in  these  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  decision  as  to  which  ones 
to  make  ihe  linchpins  of  any  panicular 
schoolhome  curriculum  must,  I  think, 
be  ba.sed  on  local  considerations,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  interests  and  talents 
of  both  the  teaching  staff  and  the  students. 
This,  of  course,  means  that,  as  local  con- 
ditions change,  so  perhaps  will  the  choice 
of  integrative  activities. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that,  although  the- 
ater and  newspaper  —  or.  for  that  matter, 
farming  and  building  a  historical  museum 
—  easily  lend  themselves  to  vocational- 
ism  and  professionalism,  these  are  not  the 
interests  that  the  schoolhome  represents. 
Its  concern  is  that  the  children  in  its  care 


receive  an  education  for  living  and  v>ork- 
mg  together  in  the  world.  Thus  ihe  school - 
home  is  not  a  training  ground  tor  actors, 
architects,  or  journalists.  Us  students  put 
on  plays,  raise  crops,  or  put  out  a  news- 
paper not  to  win  competitions  or  add  to 
their  resumes.  The  best  student  actor  b\ 
Broadway  or  Hollywood  standards  does 
not  necessarily  play  the  lead:  the  best  fea- 
ture writer  or  canoonist  does  not  neces- 
sarily get  published.  Rather,  the  school- 
home  is  a  moral  equivalent  of  home  w  here 
this  nation's  children  can  develop  into  con- 
structive, contributing  members  of  culture 
and  society  —  individuals  who  want  to 
live  in  a  world  composed  of  people  very 
different  from  themselves  and  who  have 
practiced  doing  so.  As  I  envision  it.  the 
schoolhome  is  also  a  place  that  possess- 
es and  projects  a  larger  point  of  view :  that 
of  this  nation  itself —  and  ultimately  the 
whole  world  of  nations  and  the  planet 
Earth  —  as  a  moral  equivalent  of  home. 
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Appendix  12 


Telling  a  Coherent  Story  of  Health  and  Disease 


Ronald  David 


Teaclicrs  and  henlth  care  professionals  embrace  a  com- 
mon mission:  To  heal  or  make  whole.  Teachers  seek 
to  nurture  wholeness  through  psychological  and  intellec- 
tual development.  Health  professionals  —  including 
school  health  personnel  — -  strive  to  safeguard  or  restore 
ihc  well-being  of  the  body.  Inevitably  health  in  one  do- 
main, psyche  or  soma,  affects  the  other. 

Just  a.s  they  share  a  common  mission,  they  share  a  com- 
mon burden:  the  body  politic  expects  teachers  and  health 
professionals  to  find  a  cure  for  all  thni  ails  society.  For 
example.  Dr.  Juyeclyn  Elders.  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  re- 
cently was  quoted  to  say,  "A  major  cause  of  childien 
dying  is  really  related  tt>  many  of  the  social  problems 
impacting  their  health,  so  1  really  feci  wc  need  lo  have  a 
comprehensive  health  education  program  in  our  schools 
from  kindergarten  through  12th  grade.  This  is  the  equal- 
izer..." She  also  slated  that  "health  education  must  include 
the  entire  spectrum  of  social  issues  including  drugs,  al- 
cohol, sex  and  violence."' 

The  Surgeon  General,  like  so  many  of  our  nation  V  lead- 
ers, moN'cs  uncritically  and  msldiously  from  recognizing 
a  social  pioblcm  to  prescribing  a  heolth  (and)  education 
.solution.  How  should  teachers  and  health  professionals 
respond  to  the  increasing  variety  of  social  crises  while 
attending  to  their  primary  responsibilities?  Teachers  and 
health  professionals  can  articulate  a  more  meaningfijl  and 
manageable  role  for  themselves.  Specifically,  health  can 
be  redefined,  social  ills  recognized  for  what  they  really 
arc,  and  educators  and  licallh  personnel  realign  existing 
resources  and  talent  to  help  clTcct  a  cure. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 

Health  is  a  dynamic  capacity  to  adapt  and  evolve  to- 
ward ever  more  complex,  integrated,  and  creative  wholes. 
That  which  adapts  and  creatively  integrates  —  becoming 
interdependent  with  greater  complexity  ••  survives.  That 
which  fails  to  adapt  and  integrate,  dies.  Co.sniology  and 
physics  confirm  that  this  ndaptivc  process  has  operated 
in  the  physical  universe  from  the  time  of  the  putative  "Big 
Bang."  Evidence  from  the  biological  sciences  suggests 
this  process  holds  true  for  living  organisms.  Data  from 
anthropology,  history,  and  sociology  reveal  that  the  pro- 
cess is  no  less  true  for  human  societies. 

For  the  human  organism,  the  capacity  to  adapt  and  heal 
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is  most  evident  in  those  individuals  who  have  a  "sense  of 
coherence,"  briefly  defined  as  "a  global  orientation  thai 
expresses  the  extent  to  which  one  has  a  pcrvnsivc,  endur- 
ing though  dynamic  feeling  of  confidence."  li  is  a  confi- 
dence that  derives  from  life  experiences  that  are  compre- 
hensible, manageable,  aitd  meanuigful.^ 

To  effectively  address  the  social  ills  cited  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  a  more  honest  account  of  their  causes  is 
needed.  One  physician  offers  a  clue  to  the  etiology  of 
those  ills  by  arguing  that  "the  two  most  fundamcnial  clc- 
mcnis  of  health  [arc]  the  relationship  of  people  lo  ihc  earth 
on  which  ihey  stand  and  to  the  community  in  uhich  the)' 
move."-*  The  most  superficial  examination  reveals  thai 
Americans  have  a  dominating  and  exploitative  relation- 
ship with  nature.  With  few  exceptions,  we  have  no  rever- 
ence for  Earth,  no  real  appreciation  for  the  exien:  to  which 
we  ore  utterly  interdependent.  It  is  equally  evident  rhat 
our  community  is  fragmented.  Ameiicans  honor  rugged 
individualism,  and  accept  competition  and  cnpitnlisiii  ns 
natural  ways  of  being  without  critical  anal>  si.s. 

The  foregoing  expenences  of  isolation  and  alienation 
—  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  coherence  and  socin!  cohesion 
--  make  people  susceptible  and  <;uccunib  to  poor  hc.ilth. 
individually  and  collectively.  Consider  the  examj-iie  oj 
teen-age  parenting  and  pregnancy  ,^n  African  American  • 
woman,  bell  hooks,  observed:  "There  arc  I'cw  studies  that 
look  at  the  connection  between  carl)'  sexual  experience, 
that  may  or  may  not  lead  to  leen-agc  pregnancy,  and  the 
desire  to  find  a  space  where  one  can  cxjiress  the  need  to 
be  touched.  When  Black  females  have  been  dcpnsed  of 
emotional  nurturance  thai  includes  touch  at  early  ages, 
we  may  not  know  how  to  distingui.sh  those  loni^ings  from 
sexual  desire."*  Michael  Carrcra,  a  teen  counselor  in  Nev\ 
York  City  remarked,  "Below-the-waisi  sex  cducaiiori  pro- 
grams do  not  work  because  we've  separated  sex  from  the 
rest  of  life.  Sex  is  more  than  an  aci  It's  roles,  relation- 
ships, body  image,  love,  affection." 

Violence,  too,  is  a  function  of  isolanon  and  alienation 
One  psychologist  asserts,  "...we  are  nor  inherently  .iggi  es- 
sive.  Rather  our  fears  of  aloneness  and  loss  make  us 
rageful,  and  we  learn  to  use  our  anger  to  try  to  compel 
others  to  meet  our  needs."* 

If  wc  accept  the  operational  definition  of  health  as  a 
capacity  to  adapt  and  creatively  evolve  —  and  the  asser- 
tion that  a  sense  of  coherence  is  important  to  re,Tli7.Tiion 
of  that  potential  —  then  it  can  be  coiisideiecl  thai  schools 
already  have  available  the  resources  to  prumoie  health. 
They  arc  the  women  and  men  who  teach  the  panoply  of 
arts,  and  physical  and  social  sciences. 
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A  LOHEkiNT  STORY 
F.ducniors  mubi  icll  their  stories  in  a  cohereni  way.  That 
they  are  not  doing  so  was  cause  for  one  teacher's  con- 
cern. John  Gatto.  a  New  York  Stote  teacher  of  the  year, 
wrote.  "Even  in  the  best  schools  a  close  examination  of 
ciuriculuin  and  its  sequences  turns  up  a  lack  of  coher- 
ence, fuiJ  of  internal  eoniradictions."  Galio  continued, 
somewliai  facetiously,  "Fortunately  the  children  have  no 
words  to  define  the  panic  and  anger  they  feel  at  consiani 
vinlatiom  uf  natural  order  and  sequence  fobbed  off  on 
them  as  quality  education  "*  (Italics  in  original  text.) 

Children  may  not  be  able  to  articulate  their  distress. 
They  are,  nonetheless,  cxpres.sing  it  in  their  underachicv. 
ing,  dropping  out,  and  risk-taking  behavior.  This  obser- 
vation does  not  imply  that  schools  arc  solely  or  primarily 
responsible  for  the  children's  despair.  If  educators  are  to 
promote  health,  they  must  help  children  experience  life 
as  comprehensible,  manageable,  and  meaningful.  They 
must  model  the  living  and  telling  of  coherent  stories. 

The  important  purpose  and  structure  of  storytelling  was 
[explained  by  a  clinical  psychologist'  who  made  the  fol- 
[lowing  ob.scrvations: 

"Human  life  is.  ideally,  a  connected  and  coherent 
story,  with  all  the  details  in  explanatory  place,  and 
with  everything  (or  as  close  to  everything  as  ispruc- 
lically  possible)  accounted  for  in  its  proper  causal 
or  other  sequence.. .illness  amounts  at  least  in  part 
to  suffering  from  an  incoherent  story  nr  an  inad- 
equate narrative  account  of  oneself"  "We  are  all 
tellers  of  talcs.  We  each  seek  to  provide  our  scat- 
tered and  often  confusing  experiences  with  a  sense 
of  coherence  by  arranging  the  episodes  of  our  lives 
into  stories...  In  order  to  live  well,  with  unity  and 
purpose,  we  compose  a  heroic  narrative  of  the  self 
that  ilhisiralcs  essential  truths  about  ourselves." 
"Society  has  a  stake  in  the  stories  we  make.  Sot 
only  does  the  social  world  contribute  material  for 
the  construction  of  our  personal  myths,  but  the  so- 
cial world  is  also  the  beneficiary  and  the  victim  of 
the  myths  we  live." 

These  ideas  can  be  related  directly  to  Antonovsky"s 
■concept  of  a  "sense  of  coherence"^  Specifically,  under- 
girding  health  are  life  experiences  that  are  comprehen- 
sible, manageable,  and  meaningful.  For  children,  life 
events  are  comprehensible  when  ihcy  are  consistent  or 
rca.sonably  predictable  and  make  cognitive  sense.  They 
arc  manageable  when  balanced  in  regard  to  degree  of 
stre.'<;s  imposed  (periods  of  rest  alternating  with  periods 
of  challenge).  And  they  are  meaningful  when  there  is  "par- 
ticipation in  decision  making  in  socially  valued  activity," 
and  when  one's  story  can  be  fold  and  is  valued. 

The  Universe  Story*  a  book  co-written  by  a  physicist 
and  theologian,  might  provide  a  template  for  a  curricu- 
lum that  promotes  health.  The  authors  argue  that  in  this 
modern  age,  people  are  without  a  coherent  story  of  the 
universe  and  their  place  in  it.  The  humanities  arc  taught 
apan  from  the  physical  sciences  as  though  they  are  unre- 
lated. Drawing  on  dat^  from  anthropology,  biology,  cos- 
mology, history,  psychology,  theology,  and  many  other 
academic  dijiciplines.  they  remind  us  that  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  universe,  human  biology  and  civiliza- 
tions, is  a  coherent  story  of  adaptation  and  creativity! 


leacners  across  aiscipnncs  can  coiiaoorarc  witn  scnooi 
health  personnel  to  develop  lesson  plans  thai  tell  j  coher- 
ent story.  For  example,  a  history  tcathci  could  have 
student's  learn  about  Europe  in  ihc  umc  of  the  bubonic 
plague.  At  the  same  lime,  a  biology  teacher  could  explore 
the  role  of  micro-organism  in  human  disease  —  begin- 
ning with  the  bacteria  that  causes  the  bubonic  plague.  The 
English  teacher  could  have  students  read  Charles  Dickens' 
Little  Dorrit,  or  Albert  Camus'  The  Plague.  lo  discover 
the  metaphorical  use  of  the  idea  of  plagues  to  depict  liieir 
concerns  about  the  effects  of  industrializ;Mion  and  alien- 
ation, respectively,  on  mankind.  The  math  teacher  could 
model  an  epidemiologic  study  on  the  spread  of  plague. 
The  health  teacher  could  relate  facts  learned  from  bu- 
bonic and  other  plagues  to  our  contemporaiy  plague  — 
HlV/AIDS.  A  class  on  human  behavior  could  discuss  our 
psychological,  social,  and  political  response  to  epidemic 
threats  to  life.  What  can  we  learn  from  the  past  treatment 
of  people  with  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  or  sexually 
transmitted  diseases? 

Many  fKJSsibilities  exist  for  creative  dialogue  For  ex- 
ample. Swimme  and  Berry*  begin  their  stoi7  with  the  "Big 
Bang,"  although  no  unanimity  of  opinion  exists  on  the 
occurrence  of  tliis  cataclysmic  event.  At  leasi  one  physi- 
cist provides  an  alternative  hypothesis  and  reminds  read- 
ers that  historically  "people's  views  of  the  universe  arc 
bound  up  with  their  views  of  themselves  and  of :  heir  so- 
ciety....'"*  Similarly,  people's  perspectives  about  discrise 
and  death  reflect  on  and  reinforce  a  certain  social  order 
and  world  view.  Other  questions  could  be  asked  as  well: 
What  can  be  learned  from  other  cultures  about  capacities 
to  adapt  to  different  physical  environments,  different 
economies  and  different  political  organizations'^  What 
kind  of  societies  enjoyed  the  greatest  health  and  produc- 
tivity? How  has  religion,  mysticism,  and  magic  sustained 
or  harmed  humankind?  How  docs  diversity  enrich  the  sto- 
ries we  might  create  and  enhance  our  adaptive  eap;icity? 

CONCLUSION 

These  broadly  framed  suggestions  and  examples  re- 
mind us  tJiat  epidemics  and  other  health  crises  are  famil- 
iar experiences  in  human  communities  Tlierefoie.  teach- 
ers and  students  enjoy  nn  extraordinary  model  of  health 
and  healing  to  learn  from  —  the  ever-adapting,  e\  er-evoh'- 
ing  human  drama  in  a  creative  universe. 

It  is  incoherent,  ineffective,  and  enervating  to  continue 
to  impose  on  educators  the  burden  of  responding  to  each 
apparently  new  social  ill,  disguised  as  a  healili  cnsis,  as 
one  to  be  prevented  by  a  patchwork  of  disparate  hcaiih 
education  programs.  A  cohereni  story  can  be  told  m 
school.  That  story  can  prove  to  be  as  exciting  for  teachers 
to  tell  as  for  children  to  hear  Together,  teachers  and 
students  can  create  new  stories  thai  promote  health,  that 
arc  beneficial  to  the  world,  that  seek  a  change  m  social 
order  and  do  not  compel  them  to  live  the  same  crises 
over  and  over  ■ 
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Education  Program,  1961-62 


Honors 

Honorary  Degree,  Salem  State  College,  1993 

Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to  Curriculum,  Division 

B,  American  Educational  Research  Association,  1993 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  Alumni  Council  Award  for 

Outstanding  Contribution  to  Education,  1992 
Society  for  Women  in  Philosophy  1991  Honoree:  Distinguished 

Woman  Philosopher 
Guggenheim  Fellowship,  1987-88 
Visiting  Scholar,  Radcliffe  College,  1987-88 
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Chancellor's  Distinguished  Scholarship  Award,  University  of 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  1987 
National  Science  Foundation  Fellowship  in  the  History  and 

Philosophy  of  Science,  1984-85 
Distinguished  Visiting  Womens  Studies  Scholar,  University  of 

New  Hampshire,  1983-84 
President,  Philosophy  of  Education  Society,  1980-81 
Educational  Research  Fellow,  Bunting  Institute,  Radcliffe 

College,  1980-81 
Scholar,  Radcliffe  Institute,  1971-72 

Member,  Editorial  Board,  NWSA  Journal.  1992- 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 

and  Science  Teaching ^  1990- 
Member,  National  Advisory  Board,  Project  on  the  Study  of 

Gender  and  Education,  1988- 
MeiTiber,  Advisory  Board,  American  Journal  of  Education.  19  88- 

1990 
Associate  Editor,  Educational  Theory ^  1981-1991 


DeGarmo  Lecturer,  American  Educational  Research  Association, 

April  1995 
Invited  Speaker,  Symposium  on  Identity  and  Difference  as  an 

Educational  Issue,  University  of  Groningen,  June  1995. 
Invited  Speaker,  London  Institute  of  Education/UNESCO 

Colloqium,  Is  There  a  Pedagogy  for  Girls?,  January  1995 
Graduate  School  Commencement  Speaker,  Salem  State  College, 

Ma.y  1993 
Invited  Speaker,  Philosophy  of  Education  Society  of  Great 

Britain  Annual  Meeting,  April  1993 
Keynote  Speaker,  International  Network  of  Philosophers  of 

Education,  Varna,  Bulgaria,  August  1992 
Keynote  Speaker,  First  International  Conference  on  Girls  and 

Girlhood,  Amsterdam,  June  1992 
Member  of  Opening  Symposium,  International  Conference  on 

Growing  into  the  Future,  Stockholm,  1991 
MeiTiber  of  Opening  Symposium  of  National  Women's  Studies 

Association,  Akron,  June  1990 
Inaugural  Address,  Project  on  the  Study  of  Gender  and 

Education,  Kent  State  University,  November  1988 
Keynote  Speaker,  International  Conference  on  Private  Woman, 

Public  Work,  Haifa,  June  1988 
Keynote  Speaker,  American  Educational  Studies  Association, 

Pittsburgh,  November  1986 
Invited  Speaker,  Research  on  Women  in  Education  Division, 

American  Educational  Research  Association,  April  1985 
Inaugural  Address,  Project  on  Gender  and  Curriculum  Project, 

College  of  St. Benedict  and  University  of  St. Johns, 

January  1985 
Invited  Speaker,  Curriculum  Division,  American  Educational 

Research  Association,  April  1984 
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Bovd  H.Boae  Memorial  Lecturer,  The  Ohio  State  University, 

1974 


Publications 


Books 


Changing  the  Educational  Landscape;  Philosophy.  Women  and 

Curriculum  (New  York:  Rout ledge,  1994) 
The  School home;  Rethinking  School  for  Changing  Families 

(Cajnbridge;  Harvard  University  Press,  1992) 
Reclaiming  a  Conversation;  The  Ideal  of  the  Educated  Woman 

;Newjiaven;  Yale  University  Press,  1985);  Japanese 

language  edition,  1987. 
Explaining,  Understanding,  and  Teaching  (New  York:  McGraw 

Hill,  1970). 
Reedings  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education:  A  Study  of 

Cdrriculum  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1970). 


Articles 


"  t 


Methcdulogical  Essentialism,  False  Difference,  and  Other 
Oangerous  Traps,"  Signs.  19  (1994),  pp. 630-657. 

"Curriculum  and  the  Mirror  of  Knowledge,"  in  Robin  Barrow  and 
Patricia  White  (eds.)  Beyond  Liberal  Education. 
(London;  Routledge,  1993),  pp. 107-128. 

"The  New  Problem  of  Curriculum,"  Synthese.  94  (1993),  pp.85- 
104. 

"Critical  Thinking  for  a  Humane  World,"  in  Stephen  P.  Norris 
: ed . ^  The  Generalizability  of  Critical  Thinking  ( New 
York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1992),  pp.  163-180. 

"The  Contradiction  and  Challenge  of  the  Educated  Woman," 
Komen's  Studies  Quarterly,  XIX  (Spring /Summer  1991), 
Dp. 6-2  7.   Reprinted  in  Sue  Rosenberg  Zalk  and  Janice 
Gordon-Kelter  (eds.)  Revolutions  in  Knowledge  (Boulder: 
VJestview  Press,  1992).   Swedish  language  translation  in 
Kvinno-vetenskaplig  tidskrift,  Nummer  4,  1994. 

''What  Should  Science  Educators  Do  About  the  Gender  Bias  in 
Science?,"  in  Michael  R.  Matthews  (ed.)  History. 
Philosophy,  and  Science  Teaching  (Toronto:  OISE  Press, 
1991),  pp.  151-165. 

"Romar.ticism  Domesticated:  Maria  Montessori  and  the  Casa  dei 
Bambini,"  in  John  Willinsky  (ed. )  The  Educational  Legacy 
of  Romanticism  (Waterloo:  Wilfred  Laurier  University 
Press,  1990),  pp. 159-174. 
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"riiixr.g  the  Gap:  The  Goals  of  American  Education  Revised/* 
International  Review  of  Education.  35  (1990),  pp. 145- 


157 


"Ideological  Critique  and  the  Philosophy  of  Science," 

Philosophy  of  Science.  56  (1989),  pp. 1-22. 
"Science  in  a  Different  Style,"  American  Philosophical 

Quarterly. 25  (1988),  pp.  129-140. 
"iv!2rti£l  Virtues  or  Capital  Vices?  William  James'  Moral 

Equivalent  of  War  Reconsidered,"  Journal  of  Thought.  22 

(19S7),  pp. 32-44. 
"'".i'he  Contradiction  of  the  Educated  Woman,"  Forum  for  Honors. 

XUl    (1987),  pp.  3-20.   Reprinted  in  Joyce  Antler  and 

Sari  Knopp  Biklen  (eds.)  Changing  Education  (Albany: 

SLNY  Press,  1990) 
'"Transforming  Moral  Education,  Journal  of  Moral  Education.  16 

;iy87),  pp. 2 04-2 13.   Reprinted  in  Mary  M.  Brabeck  (ed. ) 

>\ho  Cares?  (New  York:  Praeger,  1989). 
":'^f.-fo riling  Teacher  Education,  Rethinking  Liberal  Education," 

Tacichers  College  Record.  88  (1987),  pp. 406-4 10. 
"Redaf  Lr;ing  the  Educated  Person,  Rethinking  the  Significance 

of  Gender,"  Educational  Researcher.  June/July  1986, 

op .6-10. 
"Becoming  Educated:  A  Journey  of  Alienation  or  Integration?" 

Jourr.al  of  Education.  Fall  1985;  Reprinted  in  William 

Here  and  John  P.  Portelli  (eds.)  Philosophy  of  Education 

(Calgary:  Detselig  Enterprises,  (1988);  condensation  in 

Ec'ucational  Digest ,  May  1986. 
"Slinging  \vomen  into  Educational  Thought,"  Educational 

T^.eory.Fall  1984,  pp.  341-353. 
"Phi^crophy,  Gender,  and  Education,"  World  Yearbook  of 

Zrucc.tion  1984:  Women  and  Education  (London:  Kogan  Page, 

'lS-34;,  pp.  31-39. 
"Sex  rquality  and  Education:  A  Case  Study,"  in  Mary 

Vc-- telling  Braggin  (ed.  )  "Femininity."  Masculinity."  and 

'  ;.i:JioQyny"  (Totowa,  N.J.:  Littlefield,  Adams,  1982), 

pp. 279-300. 
"Exclucing  Women  from  the  Educational  Realm,"  Harvard 

Educational  Review,  52  (1982),  pp., 133-148. 

Condensation  in  The  Education  Digest.  December  1982. 

Reprinted  in  Sharon  Lee  Rich  and  Ariel  Phillips  (eds.) 

v'cL.en's  Experience  and  Education.  Harvard  Educational 

Review  Reprint  Series  No.  17. 
"T\«o  Docmas  of  Curriculum,"  Synthese.  51  (1982),  pp. 5-20. 
"The  Ideal  of  the  Educated  Person,"  Educational  Theory.  32 

;i981;,  pp. 97-109.   Reprinted  in  Joseph  L.  DeVitis  (ed. ) 

Wouier. .Culture  and  Morality  (New  York:  Peter  Lang,  1987). 
"Sopnie  and  Emile:  A  Case  Study  of  Sex  Bias  in  the  History  of 

£auc5.tional  Thought,"  Harvard  Educational  Review.  81 

(i'^Bl),  pp.  357-372.  Spanish  language  translation  in 

McQ^acion  y  Sociedad.  1983. 
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"Needed:  A  Paradigm  for  Liberal  Education,"  In  Jonas  Soltis 

(ed.)  Philosophy  and  Education  1981  (Chicago:  National 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Education),  Ch.III 
"Thinking  and  Literacy,"  Thinking.  1,  No.  3-4. 
"Response  to  Roemer,"  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophy  of 

Education  Society.  1980. 
"Moral  Autonomy  and  Political  Education:  in  Matthew  Lipman 

and  Ann  Margaret  Sharp  (eds.)  Growing  Up  with  Philosophy 

(Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  1978),  pp. 174- 

194. 
"The  Anatomy  of  Subjects,"  Educational  Theory  (1977),  pp.85- 

95 
"What  Should  We  Do  with  a  Hidden  Curriculum  When  We  Find 

One?,"   Curriculum  Inquiry  (1976),  pp. 135-151.   Reprinted 

in  Henry  Giroux  and  David  Purpel  (eds.)  The  Hidden 

Curriculum  and  Moral  Education  (Berkeley:  McCutchan 

Publishing,  1983),  pp. 122-140. 
"Choice,  Chance,  and  Curriculum,"  Boyd  H.  Bode  Memorial 

Lecture,  The  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1975 
"Reply  to  Dray."  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Education ( 1975 ) ^ 

pp. 77-83. 
"The  Price  of  Performance,"  Educational  Theory  (1974), 

pp. 331-335 . 
"Is  'Vyhat  Ought  to  be  Taught  in  Schools?'  the  Primary 

Curriculum  Question,"  Curriculum  Theory  Network  (1974), 

pp. 53-55 . 
"Basic  Actions  and  Education,"  Educational  Theory  (1974), 

pp. 17-32 . 
"Toward  an  Open  Curriculum,"  Futurist  Working  Papers:  The 

Teacher  in  1984,  New  England  Program  for  Teacher 

Education,  1972. 
"Basic  Actions  and  Simple  Actions,"  American  Philosophical 

Quarterly  (1971),  pp. 59-68. 
"The  Disciplines  and  the  Curriculum,"  Educational  Philosophy 

aid  Theory  (1969),  pp. 23-40. 
"Another  Look  at  the  Doctrine  of  Verstehen,"  British  Journal 

for  the  Philosophy  of  Science  (1969),  pp. 53-67 
"Can  There  Be  Universally  Applicable  Criteria  of  Good 

Teaching?"  Harvard  Educational  Review.  63  (1963), 

pp. 484-91.   Reprinted  in  Problems  and  Issues  in 

Ccntemporary  Education  (Scott,  Foresman,  1969); 

Philosophical  Essays  on  Teaching.  B.  Bandman  &  R. 

Guttchen  (eds.)  (Lippencott,  1969); 

Contemporary  Thought  on  Teaching.  R.J.  Hyman  (ed.) 

(Prentice-Hall,  1971). 
"Some  Inadequacies  in  Hardie's  Theory  of  Knowledge,"  Studies 

in  Philosophy  and  Education  (1963),  pp. 332-40. 
"The  Historian  as  Teacher, "  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophy  of 

r^cucation  Society.  1962.   Reprinted  in  Philosophical 

Essays  on  Teaching.  Bandman  and  Guttchen  (eds.) 
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"On  the  Reduction  of  'Knowing  That'  to  'Knowing  How',"  in 
B.O.Smith  &  R.H.Ennis  (eds.)  Language  and  Concepts  in 
Education  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1961).   Reprinted  in 
Steven  M.  Cahn  (ed.)  The  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
Ecucation  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1970),  pp. 399-410. 

"On  Knowing  How'  and  'Knowing  That',"  The  Philosophical 
Review  (1958),  pp. 379-387. 
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HOME  ADDRESS: 


HOME  PHONE: 


BUSINESS   ADDRESS: 


BUSINESS   PHONE: 


TITLE: 


I 


Dates  Attended 
6/66  -  5/71 

7/71  -  5/75 


Biographical 
Ronald  David  BIRTH  DATE: 


110  Kennedy  Drive 
Attleboro,  MA  02703 
508-226-1514 


BIRTH  PLACE 


CITIZENSHIP 


Sept.  29,     1948 
Bronx ,  New  York 


John  F.  Kennedy  School   SSlf: 

of  Government 

79  John  F.  Kennedy  Street 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

617-495-0503 

Lecturer  in  Public  Policy 


NamG  &  Location 
of  Institution 

State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo;  Buffalo,  New  York 

State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo;  School  of  Medicine 


Postgraduate  Training 


■f.   Dates 


Name  &  Location 
of  Institution 


U.S. A 


107-40-181.0 


Degree  Received 
and  Year 

(candidate)  B . A. , 
Psychology   19V1 

M.D. 
1975 


Program  Director 
and  Discipline 


University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine  &  Children's 
Hospital;   Pittsburgh,  PA 


7/7  b 
7/76 
7/78 


6/76 
6/78 
6/79 


University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine  &  Magee 
Women's  Hospital;   Pittsburgh,  PA 


7/79  -  6/81 


Thomas  K.  Oliver,  M.D 


Pediatric  Internship 
Pediatric  Residency 
Chief  Resident,  Pediatri 

Paul  M.  Taylor,  M.D. 


Fellow:  Neonatal-Pcrinat 
Medicine 


Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School 

of  Government;  Cambridge,  MA 


6/10/90-6/28/90 


Marc  J.  Roberts,  Ph . U 


Program  for  Senior 
Executives  in  State 
&  Local  Government 


Appointments  ancj  Positions 


Dates 


7/78  -  6/79 


7/81  -  6/8/ 


7/83  -  6/87 


9/84  -  6/87 


7/8  7  -  7/91 


9/87 

-  7/91 

9/09 

-  9/90 

1/91 

-  7/91 

3/91 

-  7/91 

7/91 

-Present 

Name  &  Location 
of  Institution 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine 

Transitional  Infant  Care 
Children's  Home 
of  Pittsburgh 

Children's  Home 
of  Pittsburgh 

Department  of  Health 
Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Government;  Harvard 
University;  Boston,  MA 


Title 

Clinical  Instructor 
in  Pediatrics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatric 
and  Obstetrics  &  Gynecology 

Administrative  Medical  Director 


President  of  Medical  Staff 


Deputy  Secretary  for  Public 
Health  Programs 


Member,  Interagency  Coordinating 
Council  for  Public  Law  99-457 

Member,  Governor's  Advisory 
Council  for  Young  Children 

Co-chairman,  Governor's  Commissi 
for  Children  and  Families 

Acting  Secretary  of  Health 


Lecturer  in  Public  Policy 


?. 


Licensure  &  Certification 

1976  Diplomate,  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

l^'^'S  State  Board  of  Medical  Education  &  Licensure  (PA  #  18747E) 

1980  Board  Certified  in  Pediatrics  (American  Board  of  Pediatrics 
1581  Board  Certified  in  Neonatal-Perinatal  Medicine  (American  Boi 

of  Pediatrics 

iiembejT.ship .  in  Professional  _§  Scientific  Societies 

1981-Present   Fellow  -  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
9/84  -  6/87    Pittsburgh  Pediatric  Society 

2/88  -  2/90    National  Association  of  Black  Public  Administrators 
9/90  -  7/9i     Center  for  Humanistic  Medicine;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 

Honors 

19V4  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Honor  Medical  Society 

1981  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  Award  for  Excellence 

in  Teaching 

1985  USA  TODAY  -  Most  Valuable  Person  Award 

1991  Pittsburgh  Mayor's  Commission  on  Families  Appreciation  Aware 

for  Service  to  Infants,  Children  and  Families  of 
Pennsylvania 

1992  Manuel  Carballo  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching,  Harvard 

University,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government 


Publications 


Refereed  Articles 


1.  David,  R.,  Ellis,  D- ,  Gartner,  J.C.:  Water  Intoxication  in  normal 
infants:  role  of  antidiuretic  hormone  in  pathogenesis.  Pediatrics 
68:349-353,  1981. 

2.  Fisher,  S.E.,  Atkinson,  M.S.,  Van  Thiel,  D.H.,  Rosenblum,  E.,  David, 
R. ,  Holzman,  I.R.:  Selective  fetal  malnutrition:  the  effect  of  ethano] 
and  acetaldehyde  upon  in  vitro  uptake  of  alpha  amino  isobutyric  acid 
by  human  placenta.  Life  Sciences  29:1283-1288,  1981. 

3.  Bergman,  I.,  Painter,  M. J. ,  Hirsch,  R.P.,  Crumrine,  P.K.,  David,  R.: 
Outcome  of  neonates  with  convulsions  treated  in  an  intensive  care 
unit.  Ann.  Neurol.  14:642-647,  1983. 

4.  Bergman,  I.,  Bauer,  R.E.,  Barmada,  R.A. ,  Latchaw,  R.E.,  Taylor,  H.G., 
David,  R. ,  Painter,  M. J. :  Intracerebral  Hemorrhage  in  the  full-term 
neonatal  infant.   Pediatrics  75:488-496,  1985. 

5.  David,  R. :  Closed  Chest  Cardiac  Massage  in  the  Newborn  Infant. 
Pediatrics  81:552-554,  1988. 


6.    David,  R. :  The  Health  Crisis  in  African  American  Communities: 
Rethinking  the  Diagnosis  and  Prescription.   Journal  of  African 
American  Public  Policy,  1:1-14;  1992. 

Book  Chapters.  Abstracts  &  Editorials 

1.  Fisher,  S.E.,  Atkinson,  M.S.,  Holzman,  I.R.,  David,  R. ,  Van  Thiel , 
D.H.:   Effect  of  ethanol  upon  placental  uptake  of  amino  acids.   in 
Messiha,  F.S-,  Tyner,  G.S.  (eds.)  Progress  in  Biochemical 
Pharmacology.   Karger  Verlag,  1981. 

2.  David,  R.:  Neonatal  Resuscitation:  Historical  perspective  and  current 
practice,  jjj  Guthrie,  R.D.  (ed.):  Clinics  in  Critical  Care  Medicine. 
New  York,  Churchill  Livingstone,  1988,  pp.  1-20. 

3.  Painter,  M.J. ,  Brown,  D-R.,  David,  R. :   Clinical  kernicterus  in 
surviving  low  birthweight  (LBW)  neonates  with  relatively  low  peak 
bilirubins.   Pediatr.  Res.  16:338A,  1982. 

4.  Painter,  M. J. ,  Alvin,  J.D.,  David,  R.:   Use  of  radioactive  isotope  to 
study  phenobarbitol  metabolism  in  the  neonate.   Ann.  Neurol.  14:380, 
1983. 

5.  David,  k.:  The  fate  of  the  soul  and  the  fate  of  the  social  order:  The 
waning  spirit  of  American  youth.  Journal  of  School  Health  60:205-207, 
1990. 

6.  David,  R. :   The  Demand  Side  of  the  Health  Care  Crisis.   Harvard 
Magazine,  March-April  1993,  pages  30-32.  , 

7.  David,  R. :   When  Children  Die.   Georgia  Academy  Journal,  1994:1(4): 2- 
5. 


CcjTjiBunjty  Activities 

7/77-7/78      Consultant  Pediatrician,  Lawn  Street  Medical 

Center,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

1/80-1/84      Advisor,  Sickle  Cell  Society  of  Western 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

2/82-6/85      Chairman,  Fetus  and  Newborn  Comjnittee, 

Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics 

10/85-6/86     Advisor,  Health  Promotions  Training  Project, 

Health  Systems  Agency,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

1/80-9/86      Board  of  Directors,  The  Whale's  Tale,  Pittsburgh, 

PA. 

7/85-12/86     Pittsburgh  Mayor's  Commission  on  Black  Infant 

Mortality 

7/87-7/91      Advisor,  Parents  Helping  Parents,  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

7/91-Present   Advisory  Board  Member,  Pittsburgh  Mayor's 

Commission  for  Families. 

2/93-Present   Technical  Advisory  Board,  National  Black  Child 

Development  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

1/93-Present   Advisory  Board,  Institute  of  Science,  Technology 

and  Public  Policy.  , 

7/94-Present   Oakland  Healthy  Start  Advisory  Committee, 

Institute  for  Health  Policy  Studies,  San 
Francisco,  CA. 
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Alex  Jonathan  Packer 

10  Chester  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
Fax/Tel.  617  491  9253 

BDUCATION      BOSTON  COLLEGE  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ph.D.   Graduate  School  of  Education    January  1993 
Educational  and  Developmental  Psychology 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  Cambridge,  MA 

Ed.M.   Graduate  School  of  Education    June  1973 
Concentration  in  Children's  Television 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  Cambridge,  MA 

A.B.    Magna  Cum  Laude    June  1972 

Social  Relations  and  Visual  and  Environmental  Studies 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY     June  1968  Exeter,  NH 

Graduated  with  High  Honors    Member  Cum  Laude  Society 

PUBLICATIONS   Parenting  One  Day  at  a  Time    Bantam  Doubleday  Dell  1996. 

How  to  use  the  tools  of  Twelve  Step  recovery  programs  to  become  better 
parents  and  raise  better  kids. 

365  Ways  to  Love  Your  Child    Dell  1995 

Tips,  reminders,  and  rules  to  live  by  which  enhance  parent-child 

communication  and  family  harmony. 

Bringing  Up  Parents:  The  Teenager's  Handbook    Free  Spirit  1993. 
Shows  teenagers  how  to  solve  family  conflicts  and  improve  parent-child 
relationships.  American  Library  Association  1994  Editor's  Choice  Award; 
1994  Self-Help  Book  of  the  Year,  Midwest  Independent  Publishers  Assoc. 

The  Nurturing  Parent    Fireside/Simon  &  Schuster  1992. 

With  John  Dacey,  Ph.D.   A  new  approach  to  child-rearing  which  nurtures 

the  personality  traits  and  thinking  styles  essential  to  creativity. 

Paint    Prentice  Hall  1982.    Book-length  guide  to  prize-winning  Atari 
computer  graphics  program  for  which  author  was  educational  consultant. 

"Raising  Boys  to  Respect  Girls"    Child  Magazine        January,  1994. 
How  to  bring  up  respectful  sons  in  a  violent,  misogynist ic  world. 

"A  View  From  the  Back  Seat"    U.S.    New  and  World  Report        May  25,  1987. 
Humorous  article  on  family  travel  from  the  kids'  point  of  view. 

"Feelings  and  Photographs:  An  Affective  Curriculum"    Harvard  Graduate 
School   of  Education  Association  Bulletin        Spring  1973.    Describes  the 
use  of  photographic  sequences  created  by  the  author  to  help  children 
deal  with  the  issues  and  emotions  of  growing  up. 

RECENT        "Children  at  the  Crossroads,"  World  Affairs  Council;  Phila.,  June  1994. 

SPEECHES 

"Bringing  Up  Parents,"  Association  of  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  Annual  Conference;  Chicago,  XL,  March,  1994. 

"The  Nurturing  Parent,"  Sponsored  by  the  McKenzie  Foundation,  Alfred  I. 
Dupont  Institute,  Child  Magazine;    Boston,  New  York,  Wilmington,  DE, 
Hershey,  PA,  Wellesley,  MA,  1993-94. 
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Alex  Jonathan  Packer 


PROFESSIONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

CO. A. 5. A.  (Children  of  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse) 


1991- 
Boston,  MA 


Provide  educational  and  psychological  consulting  to  this  non-profit 
organization  which  offers  innovative  services  to  children  from 
substance  abusing  homes. 


CONSULTING  EDUCATOR  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGIST 


1985- 


Presently  writing,  lecturing,  and  consulting  in  areas  of  adolescent 
development,  substance  abuse,  parent  education,  and  alternative 
learning  environments.  Current  projects  include  a  new  book  on 
contextual  family  therapy,  a  feature  film  screenplay,  and  a 
family-oriented  television  series  under  development  with  Popular  Arts 
Entertainment  in  Los  Angeles. 


DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

Capital  Children's  Museum 


1981-1983 
Washington,  DC 


Implemented  educational  goals  and  supervised  exhibit  design  for  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  participatory  learning  centers.  Managed  museum 
operations,  grants,  curriculum  development,  computer  classrooms, 
staff  training  and  evaluation,  volunteer  and  intern  programs. 


HEADMASTER 

Parkmont  School 


1973-1981 
Washington,  DC 


Directed  an  innovative,  independent  school  for  children  ages  11-16. 
Designed  alternative  curricula  to  address  individual  student  needs,  and 
to  motivate  high  levels  of  responsibility,  creativity,  and  empathy. 
Counseled  children  and  parents  in  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal 
settings.  Taught  English,  creative  writing,  photography,  and 
filmmaking. 

Supervised  scheduling,  admissions,  personnel,  evaluations,  public 
relations,  and  buildings  and  grounds.  Led  school  through  eight  years 
of  rapid  growth  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  alternative  education 
community;  quadrupled  enrollment,  increased  budget  six-fold,  expanded 
school  assets  from  $0  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 


DIRECTOR  AND  OWNER 

Austin's  Rock 


1973-1984 
Reva,  VA 


Developed  a  farm  and  consortium  of  artists  and  educators  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  that  sponsored  summer  camp  and  school  programs  which 
emphasized  individual  and  community  responsibilities,  and  involved 
children  in  program  planning  and  decision  making. 


INTERESTS 


Architecture:  Recipient  of  prizes  for  designs  undertaken  through  course 
work.  Graduate  credit  from  the  School  of  Architecture,  University  of 
Virginia.  Completed  projects  include:  restoration  of  two  historic  log 
houses,  a  chicken  coop  converted  into  an  apartment,  renovation  of  two 
Victorian  homes,  a  150-year-old  hand-hewn  barn  dismantled,  moved,  and 
reconstructed . 


Alex  Jonathan  Packer 

Photography:   Photographs  have  appeared  in  books,  magazines,  calendars, 
and  brochures.  Commissions  include  assignments  for  ITT,  Capital 
Children's  Museum,  numerous  private  schools  and  individuals.  One  man 
exhibition:  Gutman  Library,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
Permanent  installation  of  60  large-scale  photographs  for  the 
Communications  Exhibit  Wing  at  the  Capital  Children's  Museum. 

Flying:   Certified  Ultralight  Aircraft  Pilot. 

Music:      Play  Classical  'cello  and  jazz  bass. 

Travel:   Extensive  travel  in  Europe,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Japan, 
Egypt,  Caribbean,  and  United  States. 

Book  collecting:   Multi-thousand  volume  collection  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction  centered  on  English  "public"  schools. 


CURRICULUM  VITAE 
PERSONAL  DATA 


NAME 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH 

STATUS 

RESIDENCE  ADDRESS 

RESIDENCE  TELEPHONE 


Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Intcramcrican  University 
Hato  Rey,  PR 

College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Chicopee,  MA 

Colegio  Sagrado  Coraz6n 
Ponce,  PR 


:    Dr.  Anabcl  P.  Casey 

:    Ponce,  P.R. 

:    Married  -  2  sons 

:    447  Old  Connecdcut  Path 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

:    (508)820-1810 
EDUCATION 

:    Ph.D.  Educadonal  Administradon 
(May  1989) 

:    M.A.  Education  -  Administradon  and 
Supervision  (August  1974) 

:    B.S.  in  Biology  and  Educauon  (June  1954) 


:    High  School  diploma  (May  1950) 

(Attended  same  school  Grades  K  through  12) 

EXPERIENCE 


Assistant  Regional  Director  for  RESS  (Remediation  and  Education  Support  Systems)  for  New 

England,  responsible  for  the  development  of  sites  to  serve  students-at-risk  ages  14-21  throughout 
New  England  School  systems  -  August  1,  1993. 

Supervisor  RESS  (Remediation  and  Education  Support  Systems),  supervised  two  sites  established 
by  RESS  in  Massachusetts:   Weymouth  and  Winchendon  -  April  1  to  July  31,  1993. 

Secretary  -  Designate  of  Education  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  January  2,  1993  lo 
February  7,  1993. 

Short  lived,  great  professional  growth  experience.  Poliucal  demands  did  not  match  personal  goals. 

Assistant  Dean  for  Students  -  School  of  Education  -  Boston  College  -  Chesmut  Hill,  MA  -  July 
1988  to  December  1992. 

Duties:  Responsible  for  the  student  personnel  funcdon  in  the  School  of  Education  both  at  the 
graduate  and  Undergraduate  levels.  This  included  die  evaluation  and  processing  of  student  records, 
the  evaluation  of  student  programs,  die  establishment  and  monitonng  of  the  student  advisement 
program,  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  student  policies  and  processes,  the  overseeing  of 
student  academic  organizations  such  as  die  student  senate,  the  supervision  of  educational  publicauons 
such  as  Faculty  and  Student  Handbooks,  curriculum  development  and  program  implementaaon. 
administration  of  student  scholarship  funds,  overseeing  and  coordinating  suppon  activiucs  for  snjdcni 


admissions  at  the  graduate  level  and  the  supervision  of  support  staff,  graduate  assistants,  and  work 
study  students. 

Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools  -  San  Juan,  PR  -  July  1981  to  June  1988. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools  -  San  Juan,  PR  -  August  1977  to  June  1980. 

Duties:  Responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools  (as  Associate)  and  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  San  Juan  (as  Superintendent)  for  the  supervision  and  direction  of  school  system  of  65 
elementary  schools  and  40  high  schools.  Responsible  for  the  development  and  implementation  of: 
Catholic  School  Teachers'  Pension  Plan,  Archdiocesan  Audio-Visual  Resource  Center,  Catholic 
Schools  Policy  Manual,  Principals  Manual,  PTA  Manual,  Legal  Services  Plan  for  Catholic  Schools, 
Catholic  Athletic  League,  Elementary  Curricula  in  Spanish,  English  and  Mathematics.  Initiated  a 
process  for  the  development  of  K-12  series  of  Religion  Textbooks  for  Puerto  Rico.  Directiy 
responsible  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Religion  Series  CRECER  EN  CRISTO,  in 
Spanish,  for  Grades  K  through  12th.  A  member  of  Interdiocesan  Secretariate  for  Catholic 
Education  for  11  years.  Served  in  the  steering  committee  of  six  annual  island-wide  Catholic 
Schools  conventions  for  3,000  teachers,  having  presided  the  last  three.  Direcdy  involved  in 
founding,  planning,  funding  and  construction  project  of  a  regional  High  School  in  Carolina,  Puerto 
Rico  of  1700  students,  an  elementary  school  in  Bayamon  of  750  students  and  a  second  regional 
high  school  in  the  same  area  serving  1,100  students.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Catholic  Schools  Pension  Plan  for  8  years.  Member  of  several  Evaluating  committees  for  Middle 
States  Association.  Member  of  the  advisory  committee  on  Adult  Education  for  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  from  1985  to  1988.  Elected  for  a  second  three-year  term  in  December, 
1987. 

School  Principal  (Academia  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Providencia,  Rio  Piedras,  PR)  -  July  1972  to  July 
1977 

Duties:  Responsible  for  the  total  operation  of  the  school  including  fmancial  as  well  as  academic. 
Introduced  scheduling  modifications  and  new  courses  to  the  school  program.  Graduated  the  first 
senior  class  in  1972  and  was  directiy  and  personally  responsible  for  accrediting  the  high  school 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pueno  Rico. 
During  this  period  of  administration,  intitiated  and  saw  to  completion  the  renovation  of  existing 
school  facilities,  the  construction  of  a  new  building,  housing  auditorium  and  20  classrooms. 
Reorganizaton  of  Parent-Teacher-Student  Association.  Following  building  project,  enrollment 
increased  from  630  to  920.  Served  as  member  of  the  Archdiocesan  Board  of  Education  (Junta 
Arquidiocesana  de  Escuelas  Catolicas,  1975-1977),  and  taught  one  class  during  tenure  as  Principal. 


Secondary  and  Elementary  School  Teacher  -  (Academia  Nuestra  Senora  dc  la  Providencia,  Rio 
Piedras,  PR)  -  August  1960  to  June  1972. 

Duties:  During  the  years  of  tenure  in  this  shcool  taught  English  to  Grades  K  through  12,  Science  to 
grades  4  through  9  and  Biology  to  Grade  10.  Participated  actively  in  the  opening  of  the  school 
during  the  1960-61  school  year  as  well  as  in  its  development  until  appointment  to  the  principalship. 

Served  as  counselor  and  dean  of  discipline  and  represented  the  school  in  various  educational  activities 
within  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Owner  and  Operator  of  Kindergarten  -  July  1958  -  1960. 

Duties:   Operated  own  Kinderganen  for  two  years.   Served  70  students  -  ages  3  to  5. 

Secondary  School  Teacher  (Liceo  Ponceno,  Ponce,  PR)  -  August  1955  to  June  1958. 

Duties:   Taught  English  Grades  9  to  12.   Chaired  English  Department. 

Secondary  and  Elementary  School  Teacher  (Colegio  Sagrado  Corazon,  Ponce,  PR)  -  August  1954 
to  June  1955. 

Duties:   Taught  English-Grades  2,  6,  7,  and  10  and  Science-Grades  6  and  7. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATION 

Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico 

Biology  and  Chemistry  Teacher  (Permanent- Vitalicia) 

Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico 

English  Teacher  (Provisional) 

Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico 

High  School  Principal  (Permanent-Vitalicia) 

Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico 

Superintendent  (Regular  Certificate  in  force  from  November  1977,  and  renewed  for  life  in  1980) 

PUBLICATIONS 

Doctoral  Dissertation:  The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  Catholic  Schools  in  Pueno  Rico  (May,  1989) 

Various  articles  in  education  and/or  Catholic  publications  such  as  Momentum  (NCEA  Journal,  El 
Visitante,  etc.) 


OTHER 

Languages:   Fluency  in  English  and  Spanish,  read  French. 

Member:  Middle  States  Association  -  member  of  MSA  Board  of  Trustees  from  1985-1988, 
National  Catholic  Education  Association,  Qiief  Administrators  of  Catholic  Education  of  NCEA, 
National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  CIEC  -  Confederaci6n  Interamericana  dc 
Educacidn  Cat61ica  (Intcramcrican  Confederation  of  Catholic  Education),  SIEC  -  Secretariado 
Interdiocesano  de  Educaci6n  Cat61ica  (Interdiocesan  Secretariat  of  Catholic  Education),  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

Travel:  Most  States  of  the  Nation,  Dominican  Republic,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland, 
England,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Curasao,  Mexico,  Saint  Maneen,  Venezuela. 

Conventions  and  Meetings:  Annual  Attendance  at  NCEA  Conventions,  Annual  Attendance  at 
NCEA/CACE  meetings.  Meetings  of  Board  of  Trustees-Middle  States  Association,  Congress  of 
Interamerican  Confederation  of  Catholic  Education  (CIEC)  Santo  Domingo,  1980,  Venezuela  1983, 
Service  on  various  Middle  States  Association  Evaluation  Teams. 


JANET  AINSWORTH  RICH 

50  Church  Street 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

(617)661-4000 


education 
1994 


1  80-12/80 


1973-1979 


1966-1970 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  HARRISBURG,  PA 

Took  graduate  course  EDUC  416  to  receive  Pennsylvania  certification  for  teaching 
secondary  English. 

HARVARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  BOSTON,  MA 

Degrees  of  Master  in  Business  Administration  in  December  1980.   Second-year  honors. 

HARVARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

Degrees  of  Ph.D.,  June  1980,  and  Master  of  Arts,  1974,  in  Enghsh  and  American  Language 

and  Literature.  Doctoral  dissertation  on  the  relationship  between  business  and  the 

imagination  in  the  life  and  work  of  Mark  Twain  published  by  Garland  Press  in  a  series  of 

outstanding  Harvard  dissertations.  Teaching  fellow  for  four  years. 

RADCLEFFE  COLLEGE  CAMBRIDGE.  MA 

Received  A.B.  degree  magna  cum  laude  in  Enghsh  in  June,  1970. 


vork  experience 

1994-present        ELLZABETHTOWN  COLLEGE  ELLZ.ABETHTOW'N.  PA 

Taught  ENG  100,  standard  fi-eslmian  composition,  and  ENG  Oil,  remedial  Enghsh 


summer  1994 


1992-preseut 


1984-present 


1981-1983 


CAPITAL  AREA  WRITING  PROJECT  HARRISBURG.  PA 

Internship  in  Advanced  Young  Writers,  a  summer  course  for  talented  high  school  students. 

THE  MCKENZIE  FOUNDATION  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

President.  Nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  unproving  the  hves  of  children    Special 
interest  m  parent  education,  innovative  education,  and  domestic  violence 

JR  ENTERPRISES  CAMBRIDGE,  MA 

Consukant  and  entrepreneur,  concentrating  in  marketing  and  new  product  development. 
Ventures  in  specialty  retailing,  real  estate,  and  food  distribution. 

BAIN  8l  COMPANY  BOSTON,  MA 

Consultant.  Strategic  fonnation  for  Fortune  500  companies  that  included  understanding 
business  definition,  the  economics  that  drive  profitabihty  and  the  creation  of  a  defensible 
competitive  advantage.  Worked  in  financial  services,  health  care,  computer,  and  retaihng 
industries. 


summer  1980 


6/79-11/79 


ABC  PUBLISHING  NEW  YORK.  N^ 

Assistant  to  the  President.  Analyzed  two  operating  subsidiaries  of  the  Publishing  Di\  liioii 
of  ABC,  Inc.  leading  to  recommendations  of  ways  to  impro\e  profitabilirv. 

THE  SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  NEW  \  ORK,  NT 

Consultant.  Recommended  a  business  strategy  for  S&Hs  carpet  and  \am  di\ision    In 
conjimction  with  this  project,  developed  an  hidustry  note  and  case  for  Professor  Micliael 
Porter's  use  in  his  course  on  Industry  and  Competitive  Analysis  at  the  Han  ard  Business 
School. 


summer  1977 


Assistant  to  the  Vice  President  for  Corporate  Development    Rexised  S&Hs  annual 
planning  process  and  worked  with  subsidiaries  to  implement  the  new  procedures 


PRIOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Administrative  Assistant  for  Special  Projects  at  the  Harvard  Business  School    Insirucioi 
and  Boston-area  Director  of  a  speed  reading  school.  Various  other  uork  e\penence> 
included  organization  of  a  conference  of  surgeons  at  New  York  Uni\ersit\  Medical  Ceiuei. 
questionnaire  analysis  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  and  editorial  assistant  to  Robert  Jastrou,  Diiectoi 
of  the  Goddard  Space  Institute. 

personal  background       Have  traveled  extensively  and  Uved  abroad,  recently  in  England  and  Canada    Enjo\  tennis 


CURRICULUM  VITAE 

Robert  D.  Whittemore  Pacific  University 

6918  SE  35th  Avenue  2043  College  Way 

Portland,  Oregon  97202  Forest  Grove,  Oregon  9711 6 

(503)774-7782  (503)357-6151    x2328 

DEGREES 

June  1989  Ph.D.  in  Anthropology,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

January  1978  M.A.  in  Anthropology,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

June  1969  A.B.  cum  laude  in  Social  Relations,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 

ACADEMIC   APPOINTMENTS   IN   ANTHROPOLOGY   AND    CORE    STUDIES 

1994-95:  Pacific  University.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (Forest  Grove,  Oregon) 

-  first-year  seminar  In  the  humanities  (fall,  1994) 

-  first-year  seminar  in  the  social  sciences  (spring,  1995) 

1986-1994:  Lewis  and  Clark  College.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 
(Portland,  Oregon) 

Courses  taught  within  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology: 
Continuing  annual  offerings  in  Department  (date  first  offered  In  parentheses): 

-  senior  seminar  (fall,  1991) 

-  senior  thesis  advising  and  direction  (winter,  1987) 

-  qualitative  research  methods  (winter,  1987) 

-  introduction  to  cultural  anthropology  (fall,  1987) 

-  controversies  in  ethnology  (winter,  1 990) 
Continuing  biennial  offerings  in  Department: 

-  medicine  and  health  care  in  society  (spring,  1987) 

-  psychological  anthropology  (spring  1989) 

-  the  family  in  cross-cultural  perspective  (spring,  1987) 

-  africa  from  an  anthropological  perspective  (spring,  1987) 
Courses  prepared: 

-  integrated  (qualitative/quantitative)  methods  sequence  (two  terms) 
•  applied  anthropology 

Courses  taught  for  the  college-wide  curriculum: 
College  core  curriculum: 

-  'basic  Inquiry,"  introducing  all  entering  students  to  the  relationship  of  writing  to 
leaning  and  thinking  across  the  disciplines  (fall,  1986-1992);  included  annual 
membership  in  an  Inter-disciplinary  faculty  discussion  and  planning  group 

-  basic  inquiry  curriculum  design  committee  (1988-90)  (faculty  peer  election 
declined  in  1990  due  to  research  commitments  with  fwlultnomah  County  Health 
Division) 

College  international  education  program: 

'  qualitative  methods  for  inter-cultural  studies  (designed  and  presented  with  the 

support  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  "International  Education/Core  Linkage 

Project  Grant"  at  the  College)  (1989-91) 

-standing  consuKant  and  workshop  leader  to  faculty  overseas  study  leaders' 

orientation  for  students  to  inter-cultural  study  (1989  to  present) 

-  cross-cultural  studies  faculty  workshop  (one  week  duration)  for  faculty  overseas 
study  leaders  (with  Professor  Deborah  Heath)  (summer.  1990;  winter  and  spring, 


1991) 

1984-86:  Reed  College.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  in  Anthropology  (Portland, 
Oregon) 

-  supervision  of  senior  thesis  (1984-86) 

-  medical  anthropology  (fall,  1985) 

-  psychological  anthropology  (spring,  1985;  1986) 

-  ethnography  of  West  Africa  (spring,  1985;  1986) 

-  political  anthropology  (spring,  1984;  1985;  1986) 

-  introduction  to  cultural  anthropology  (fall,  1985) 

-  economic  anthropology  (spring,  1984) 

-  social  stratification  (spring,  1 984) 

1988-90:  California  Institute  of  Integral  Studies  (San  Francisco),  Masters  Thesis 
Advisor 

-  supervised  an  independent,  field  research  project  In  Washington  County,  Oregon, 
undertaken  by  a  candidate  in  anthropology  at  the  California  Institute  (Judith 
Chambliss,  "Asi  es  la  vida:  Health  and  the  Experience  of  Suffering  Among  Elderly 
fvlexican-American  Women") 

1985:  University  of  Vermont.  Instructor  (Buriington) 

-  introduction  to  human  cultures  (summer  program) 

1985-86:  Buriington  College.  Instructor  (Buriington,  Vermont) 

-  independent,  correspondence  readings  course  in  psychological  anthropology 

-  thesis  advisor  (spring,  1986) 

1982-83:  Communitv  College  of  Vermont.  Instructor  (Winooski  and  St. Albans) 

-  introduction  to  cultural  anthropology 

1978-79:  University  of  California.  Department  of  Anthropology,  Teaching  Associate 
(Los  Angeles) 

-  personality  and  the  social  system  (Professor  H.  Wagatsuma)  (spring,  1979) 

-  physical  anthropology  (Professor  B.J.  Williams)  (fall,  1978;  winter,  1979) 

RESEARCH     POSITIONS 

1992-93:  "South  Neighborhood'  Ethnographic  Study.  Principal  Investigator, 
Wilsonville  Primary  School  (Wllsonville,  Oregon) 

1990:  Syphilis  Ethnographic  Study.  Co-Principal  Investigator,  Multnomah  County 
Health  Division  (US  Centers  for  Disease  Control)  (Portland.  Oregon) 

1980-82:  Doctoral  field  research  in  a  Mandinka  village  (Casamance  Region,  Republic 
of  Senegal) 

1 976-78:  University  of  California.  Neuroosychiatric  Institute  (Mental  Retardation 
Research  Center),  Research  Associate  (Los  Angeles) 

-  field  research  documenting  the  community-based  lives  of  fifty  mildly 
developmentally  disabled  adults  in  Los  Angeles 

TEACHING    POSITIONS   AND    CONSULTANCIES    IN    WRITING 

1994-95:  Pacific  University.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (Forest  Grove,  Oregon) 


-  Department  of  English:  Expository  Writing.(fall  and  spring,  1994-95) 

1987  to  present:  Bard  Institute  for  Writing  and  Thinking.  Associate  (Bard  College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson.  New  York) 

-  Advisory  Board,  Bard  Institute  for  Writing  and  Thinking  (1993-present). 

-  writing  consultant 

-  instructor,  'Language  and  Thinking"  workshop,  a  three  week  intensive  program 
for  Bard  entering  freshmen  in  critical  reading,  thinking,  and  writing  as  inquiry 
(August  1987-88;  1990-present). 

-  faculty  consultant  and  woritshop  leader,  Mid-Continent  Writing  and  Thinking 
Institute,  Minot  State  College,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

1 988-present:  Fir  Acres  Wori<shoD  in  Writing  and  Thinking.  Founder  and  Director  (a 
two  week  summer  residency  at  Lewis  &  Clark  for  high  school  students  from  across  the 
United  States) 

-  original  grant  rationale  and  budget  submitted  to  The  Bingham  Trust  of  New  York 
for  two-year  start-up  support. 

-  through  the  Bard  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  Northwest  Writing  Institute,  this 
grant  funded  the  start-up  of  five  additional  high  school  programs  now  constituting 
the  National  Writing  and  Thinking  Networi<  (Simon's  Rock  of  Bard  College:  Lewis 
and  Clark  College,  Kenyon  College;  Clemson  University;  Lake  Forest  College; 
Xavier  University) 

1 988-90:  Northwest  Writing  Institute.  Coordinator  of  Bard  Programs  (Graduate  School 
of  Professional  Studies,  Lewis  &  Clark  College) 

-  director  of  weekend  and  June  week-long  wori<shops  in  Teaching  Writing  and 
Thinking,  Writing  to  Leam,  Teach  Poetry:  Reading  and  Writing,  Essay  and  Inquiry, 
Narrative  Thinking:Fact  or  Fiction,  and  Writing  to  Teach  Critical  Inquiry. 

1 987  to  present:  Northwest  Writing  Institute.  Associate  (Lewis  and  Clark  College) 

-  instructor,  graduate  workshops  in  "Teaching  Writing  and  Thinking,"  'Writing  to 
Leam,"  "Essay  and  Inquiry,'  and  "Narrative  Thinking"  for  the  Northwest  Writing 
Institute,  Graduate  School  of  Professional  Studies,  Lewis  &  Clark  College 

-  instmctor,  "Writing  to  Teach  Critical  Inquiry"  workshop,  a  week  long  graduate 
program  for  teachers  at  all  Instructional  levels  (summer,  1988;  December,  1989  for 
the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Lewis  &  Claris  College) 

-  writing  consultant  to  various  Northwest  schools  and  colleges,  bringing  faculty  and 
staff  training  workshops  by  invitation  to  educational  institutions 

PREVIOUS    EDUCATION/COMMUNITY    ACTION    EXPERIENCE 

1973-75:  C.A.P.  Child  Development  Center.  Education  Director  (Brockton, 
Massachusetts) 

-  program  design,  implementation,  and  teacher-training  for  a  year-long,  full  day 
"intervention"  program  serving  115  three  to  six-year-olds  from  low-Income  families 

1972-73:  CAP.  Child  Development  Center.  Pre-school  Teacher  (Brockton, 
Massachusett) 

-  conception  and  direction  of  a  learning  environment  for  17  four-year-olds,  9  1/2 
hours  per  day,  12  months 

1969-72:  Peace  Corps.  Rural  Development  Volunteer  (Casamance  Region,  Republic 
of  Senegal) 


-  agricultural  engineer.  USAID,  supervising  uplands  irrigation  construction  and 
crop  management 

-  village  resident  team  member  for  on-site  liaison  between  Senegalese 
technicians,  agronomy  students,  and  USDA/USAID  advisors 

-  instructor  and  supervisor  In  sun/eying  and  constnjction  skills 

-  co-worker  (with  Elizabeth  Beverly)  in  planning  and  implementation  of  a  pre-natal 
and  early  childhood  nutrition  and  health  education  project. 

LANGUAGES   Mandinka  kangho  ;  French. 

RESEARCH    FELLOWSHIPS.    AWARDS.    GRANTS 

1992-93   State  of  Oregon.  Department  of  Education.  'South  Neighborhood' 

Ethnographic  Project,  Wilsonville  Elementary  School  (9  months) 
1989-92   U.S.  Department  of  Education's  "International  Education/Core  Linkage 

Project  Grant" 
1989-90  Multnomah  County  Health  Department:  Syphilis  Epidemic  Ethnographic 

Study  (Centers  for  Disease  Control)  (12  months) 
1 988         Education  in  Computers  (EDUCOM)  and  The  National  Center  for  Research 

in  Post-Secondary  Teaching  and  Learning  (NCRIPTAL)  "Award  for  Best 

Curriculumn  Innovation  in  Writing  ("Class  Writer.  Electronic  Dialectical 

Notebook  and  Electronic  Conversation,'  Susan  Kirschner  and  Academic 

Technologies  of  Lewis  and  Clark  College):  Script  Author  and  Text 

Composition. 
1 988-90  The  Bingham  Trust  of  New  York:  Fir  Acres  Workshop  in  Writing  and  Thinking 

for  High  School  Students  (A  pilot,  model  program  for  four  additional 

wori<shops,  together  establishing  a  National  Writing  and  Thinking  Network) 
1986         Fulbright  Seminars  Abroad  Award  to  India,  "Indian  Literary  Traditions."  (6 

weeks) 
1985         Reed  College  Faculty  Research  Support.  (3  months) 
1 982-83   Social  Science  Research  Council.  Dissertation  Write-Up  Support  Award  (6 

months) 
1979-81    Social  Science  Research  Council.  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad 

Fellowship  (18  months),  Casamance  Region,  Republic  of  S6n6gal 
1979-80   Fulbrioht-Hays  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Award  (12  months), 

Casamance  Region,  Republic  of  Senegal 
1976-83   UCLA  Chancellor's  Intern  Fellowship  (4  year  doctoral  study  support) 
1 978         UCLA  Graduate  Student  Travel  Award  (AAMD  Professional  Meeting  travel) 
1977         UCLA  Department  of  Anthropology  Research  Grant  (to  complete  research 

on  the  Casamance  Region  Agricultural  Development  Project  at  USDA  and 

USAID  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.) 

PUBLiCATIQNS 

1995  Whittemore,  R.D.  and  Beveriy,  E.  "Mandinka  Mothers  and  Nurslings:  Power  and 
Reproduction,"  Medical  Anthropology  Quarteriy  (in  press). 

1993  Beverly,  E.  and  Whittemore,  R.D.  "Mandinka  Children  and  the  Geography  of 

Well-Being,"  Ethos:  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychological  Anthropology  2U3): 
235-272. 

Whittemore,  R.D.  "Mbuti  script,"  in  "Class  Writer  -  Academic:  Multi-Purpose 
Writing  Tools  (The  Electronic  Dialectical  Notebook  and  Electronic 
Conversation)  in  a  Variety  of  Areas,"  Santa  Barbara,  Califomia:  Intellimation. 


1988  Whittemore,  R.D.  and  Beverly,  E.  "Trust  in  the  Mandinka  Way;  The  Cultural 
Context  of  Sibling  Care,"  in  Patricia  Zukow,  ed.,  Sibling  interactions  Across 
Cultures.   New  York:  Springer-Verlag. 

1985  Whittemore,  R.D.,  Langness,  L.L,  and  Koegel,  P.  "The  Life  History  Approach  to 
Mental  Retardation,"  in  L.L.  Langness  and  Harold  G.  Levine  (Eds.),  Culture  and 
Retardation.   Dordrecht,  Holland  /Boston:  D.  Reidei  Publishing  Company. 

Whittemore,  R.  D.  "Theodore  V.  Barrett:  An  Account  of  Adaptive  Competence," 
in  L.L.  Langness  and  Harold  G.  Levine  (Eds.).  Culture  and  Retardation. 
Dordrecht,  Holland/Boston:  D.  Reidei  Publishing  Company. 

1983  Whittemore,  R.D.,  Koegel,  P.  and  Langness,  L.L.  "The  Life  History  Approach  to 
Mental  Retardation,"  Papers  in  Mental  Retardation  #12,  Mental  Retardation 
Research  Center,  Neuropsychiatric  Institute.  UCLA. 

Koegel,  P.  and  Whittemore,  R.D.  "Sexuality  in  the  On-Going  Lives  of  Mildly 
Retarded  Adults,"  in  A.  Craft  and  M.  Craft  (Eds.),  A  Review  of  Sex  Education  and 
Counseling  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Peoole.  Tunbridge  Wales,  Kent,  Great 
Britain:  Costello  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

1978  Whittemore,  R.D.  and  Koegel,  P.  "Loving  Alone  Is  Not  Helpful:  Sexuality  and 
Social  Context  Among  the  Mildly  Retarded,"  Papers  in  Mental  Retardation  #7, 
Mental  Retardation  Research  Center,  Neuropsychiatric  Institute,  UCLA. 

WORKS    IN    PROGRESS 

Journal  submissions  currently  under  review: 

"Chores  Assigned  and  Assumed:  Mandinka  Children's  Perception  of  Work" 
Papers  in  preparation: 

"Like  a  Good  Neighbor:  Witnessing  and  Arbitration  in  Mandinka  Domestic 
Disputes" 

"Mandinka  Infant  Massage  and  the  Collective  Self" 

PRESENTATIONS 

1994. ."Mandinka  Infant  Massage  and  the  Collective  Self,"  Invited  Session: 

"Interchange:  The  Body  and  Sexuality  for  Self  and  Human  Dignity;  In  and 
Beyond  Psychological  Anthropology."  93rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Associaton,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (December) 

1993  "Honor  and  the  Mandinka  Self",  Invited  Seminar  Presentation,  National  Foreign 
Affairs  Training  Center,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Sub-Saharan  Africa  Area 
Studies  Program,  Maryland  (November) 

"Like  a  Good  Neighbor:  Witnessing  and  Arbitration  in  Mandinka  Domestic 
Disputes".  Session:  Violence  and  Mediation,  92nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  Washington,  D.C.  (November) 

1991    "Ousmane  Sembene  and  the  Politics  of  Senegalese  Cinema,"  Invited 

presentation,  1st  annual  African  Film  Festival,  Portland  Cascade  Community 
College  (February) 


Workshop  leader  presenting  the  "Electronic  Dialectical  Notebook,"  Computers 
and  the  Human  Conversation  Conference,  Lewis  &  Clark  College,  Portland, 
Oregon  (May) 

1990-91   "A  Two  Way  Street:  Students  as  Teachers  and  Learners  in  an  ESL- 
Anthropology  Exchange"  (three  presentations  in  1990-91): 

-National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  (NAFSA),  42nd  Annual 

Conference  (Portland,  Oregon)  (with  Diane  Fox  and  Shirley  Morrell,  Portland 

State  University,  Department  of  Applied  Linguistics) 

-Oregon  Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ORTESOL), 

Spring  Conference,  George  Fox  College  (Newburg,  Oregon) 

-National  Meetings  of  the  Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  (New 

York,  New  York) 

1989  Workshop  leader  and  moderator  (January  26-27)  at  The  Bard  Institute  for 
Writing  and  Thinking  Conference,  "Fonnulating  a  Non-Partisan  Agenda  tor 
Educational  Reform  for  the  Next  President  of  the  United  States'  (Annandale-on- 
Hudson,  New  York) 

1988  Organizer  (with  Professor  Dan  Walsh,  University  of  Virginia)  of  'Through 

Children's  Eyes  and  in  Children's  Voices:  Doing  the  Ethnography  of  Children," 
two  sessions  for  the  87th  Meetings  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association 
(Phoenix,  Arizona) 

"Pain  and  Gain:  Mandinka  Children's  Perceptions  of  Their  Work  Roles," 
American  Anthropological  Association,  87th  Meeting  (Phoenix,  Arizona) 

"Mandinka  mothers  and  nursling  development:  Power  and  reproduction,"  The 
Seventh  Annual  Gender  Studies  Symposium,  Lewis  and  Clark  College 
(Portland,  Oregon) 
Moderator:  "Folkore  and  Folklife"  Session 

1987  "Chores  assigned  and  assumed:  Mandinka  children's  perception  of  'work.'" 
American  Anthropological  Association,  86th  Meeting  (Chicago,  Illinois) 
(November) 

1985    "Manen6:  Benign  deception  as  a  socialization  strategy  among  the  Mandinko  of 
Senegal,  West  Africa,"  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development  Invitational 
Study  Group:  "Sibling  Interaction  Across  Cultures:  Theoretical  and 
Methodological  Issues"  (Los  Angeles,  Califomia)  (May)  (with  E.  Beveriy) 

"Strategies  of  child-to-child  care  among  the  Mandinko,"  Society  for  Research  in 
Child  Development  Biennial  Meeting  (Toronto,  Canada)  (April)  (with  E.  Beverly) 

1983   "Mandinka  mothers  and  nurslings:  Power  and  reproduction,"  82nd  Meeting, 
American  Anthropological  Association  (Chicago,  Illinois)  (November)  (with  E. 
Beverly) 

1982    "Settings  and  content  of  child-child  care  among  the  Mandinko,"  Department  of 
Anthropology  Forum,  University  of  Vennont  (Buriington)  (November)  (with  E. 
Beveriy) 


1979    "A  life  history  approach  to  mental  retardation,"  103rd  Meeting,  American 

Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  (Miami,  Florida)  (May-June)  (with  P.  Koegel 
and  L.L.  Langness) 

1978    "The  mildly  retarded  adult  and  his/her  sibling:  A  reciprocal  view,"  102nd 
Meeting,  AAMD  (Denver,  Colorado)  (May) 

"Public  transportation:  Socialized  competence  among  the  mildly  retarded,"  77th 
Meeting,  AAA  (Los  Angeles,  Califomia)  (November)  (with  P.  Koegel) 

"Sexuality  and  Social  Context  Among  the  Mildly  Retarded,"  102nd  Meeting, 
AAMD  (Denver,  Colorado)  (May)  (with  P.  Koegel) 

1977  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Jeff  and  Rhoda:  Conflict  and  Ceremony  for  a  'Mentally 

Retarded'  Couple,"  UCLA  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
Grand  Rounds  (Los  Angeles)  (November) 

PROFESSIONAL    MEMBERSHIPS 

American  Anthropological  Association 

Society  for  Psychological  Anthropology 

The  Catlin  Gabel  School  Board  of  Trustees  (Chair:  Committee  on  Diversity) 

Harvard-Radciiffe  Schools  and  Scholarships  Committee,  State  of  Oregon 


REFERENCES 

Deborah  Heath  (Chair) 
Robert  Goldman 
Richard  E.  Adams 

Thomas  S.  Weisner 
Robert  B.  Edgerton 


Robert  Gordon 


Paul  Connolly 


Kim  Stafford 


Susan  Kirschner 


Office  Phone: 
503-768-7663 
503-768-7662 
503-768-7659 

213-825-0040 
213-825-0419 


802-656-2943 


914-758-7484 


503-768-7745 


503-768-7353 


Addrg??: 

Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lewis  and  Clark  College 

Portland,  Oregon  97219 

Socio-Behavioral  Group 
UCLA/Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
760  Westwood  Plaza 
Los  Angeles,  Califomia  90024 


Department  of  Anthropology 
Williams  Hall 
University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vennont  05401 

John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 

Professor  of  the  Humanities 

Director,  Institute  for  Writing  and  Thinking 

Bard  College 

Annandale-on-Hudson,  New  Yori<  12504 


Director,  Northwest  Writing  Institute 
Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Portland,  Oregon  97219 

Department  of  English 
Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Portland,  Oregon  97219 


TOTAL    P . 1 1 
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Cambridge  Meridian     February   1,    1995 
Group.  Inc. 

Vcsioc-use-j  :21J3     ^r.    Janet   A.    Rich 

9'  ^tl  )'  -"  --^  The  McKenzie  Foundation 
50  Church  Street 


Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Dear  Dr.  Rich, 

Cambridge  Meridian  Group,  Inc.  (CMG)  would  be  pleased  to  work  with 
The  McKenzie  Foundation  to  study,  over  a  three  month  period,  the 
non-instruction  costs  included  in  the  Cambridge  public  school 
budget  with  a  view  toward  identifying  ways  to  affect  major  savings 
in  such  costs. 

CMG  believes  it  is  well-suited  to  assist  the  Foundation  in  this 
work  because,  as  a  private  sector  management  consulting  firm,  it 
has  considerable  experience  studying  and  identifying  ways  to  save 
administrative  costs  in  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  and 
industries.   We  are  confident  that  CMG  will  be  able  to  identify 
substantial  potential  savings. 

CMG  would  do  this  initial  study  pro  bono  as  our  contribution  to 
assisting  The  McKenzie  Foundation  in  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  community  by  securing  additional  resources  to 
apply  to  direct  instruction. 


Sincerely, 


a^^f^tJu-^ 


Jyhn  A.    McMullen 
lanaging   Principal 


\ 


Appendix  15 

FamiHiesFirsI 

Parenting  Programs 


February  13, 1995 


Piedad  Robertson 
Secretary  of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
1  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Dr.  Robertson, 

This  letter  is  to  confirm  the  intention  of  Families  First,  an  award-winning 
nonprofit  affiliate  of  Wheelock  College,  to  collaborate  with  The  Cambridge 
Charter  School  in  its  efforts  to  strengthen  its  school's  families.  We  plan  to 
provide  parenting  education  opportunities  -  both  individual  and  group  -  around 
generic  issues  of  importance  to  most  parents  (e.g.  positive  discipline,  fostering 
self  esteem,  communications  and  problem-solving).  These  programs  will  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  this  constituency  and  offered  at  convenient  times. 

We  believe  that  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  family  relationships  of  a  group 
of  parents  throughout  the  years  of  their  children's  elementary  schooling  is  both 
an  innovative  concept  and  a  potentially  profound  contribuhon  to  the 
development  of  the  children.  In  addition,  the  chance  to  work  with  teachers  in  an 
ongoing  way  regarding  their  relationships  with  parents  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
build  a  strong  school  community. 

As  the  leading  parent  education  resource  in  Greater  Boston,  Families  First  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  work  with  the  parents  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School 
(see  enclosed  material).  In  addition,  the  senior  staff  of  Families  First  has  been 
training  school  professionals  to  work  effectively  with  parents  for  nearly  two 
decades.  We  have  published  books  in  both  areas. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Cambridge  Charter  School  has  allocated  $50- 
$65/family  toward  this  effort.  As  a  Cambridge-based  organization,  Families 
First  is  looking  forward  to  serving  as  the  primary  parent  education  resource  for 
the  Cambridge  Charter  School. 


Sincerely, 


1 


A 


i^\>^cj.-: 


f-l .     -i';v  Cv^w^' 


Linda  A.  Braun 
Executive  Director 


99  Bishop  Richard  Ai!er,  Drive 
Cambridge,  Massac^^uset+s  02139 
Telephone:  6'7«868»7687 


r^. 


An  affiliate  of  Wheelock  'v^onege 

deveiooed  'n  co''abora*'cn  w'^h 
The  Cnidren's  V..>5eurr. 


FamiliesFirsI 

Parenting  Programs 


FACT  SHEET 

In  1988,  Wheelock  College  and  The  Children's  Museum  (Boston)  collaborated  to  create 
Families  First,  an  innovative  parent  education  and  support  program  designed  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  community- based  family-centered  organizations  across  the  country.  Originally  a 
small  program  located  at  The  Children's  Museum,  in  1992  Families  First  expanded  and 
moved  to  new  headquarters  in  Cambridge,  MA.  It  now  operates  as  a  separate  affiliate  of 
Wheelock  College. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

Families  First  is  committed  to  filling  the  needs  of  parents  from  all  backgrounds  and  life 
circumstances  for  childrearing  information,  guidance  and  suppon  so  that  they  may  build 
positive,  constructive  and  satisfying  relationships  with  their  children. 

BACKGROUND 

*  The  American  family  has  undergone  major  changes  during  the  past  three 
decades.  The  dramatic  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  single-parent  families. 
blended  families,  divorced  families,  dual-career  families,  teen  parents  and 
gay/lesbian  parents,  among  others,  has  changed  our  definition  of  "family." 

*  The  traditional  supports  of  extended  family  and  community  networks  often 
do  not  exist. 

*  Today's  parents  face  new  challenges  as  they  try  to  raise  their  children 
without  "blueprints"  for  how  to  cope.  Often  they  do  not  know  where  to 
tum  for  information,  advice  and  encouragement. 

*  The  best  way  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  children  is  through  iheir 
parents.  It  is  primarily  their  positive  interactions  that  will  enable  die  next 
generation  to  become  independent,  secure  and  productive  citizens. 

GOALS 

Families  First  aims  to: 

*  Help  parents  learn  new  parenting  and  problem-solving  skills  that  will  be 
valuable  in  creating  satisfying  family  relationships. 

*  Help  parents  gain  information  about  current  thinking  on  childrearing. 

*  Help  families  explore  new  ways  of  spending  family  time  and  having  fun 
together.  Enjoyment  as  a  family  unit  is  an  imponant  component  of 
successful  childrearing. 

*  Provide  parents  with  an  opponunity  to  share  with  others  their  questions  and 
concerns  about  parenting. 

*  Reduce  parental  feelings  of  isolation  and  stress  and  increase  feelings  of 
competence  and  confidence  in  the  role  of  parenting. 

99  Bishco  Ricncrd  Alien  Drive  An  affiliate  of  Wheelock  College 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  'developed  in  col'abcratic"  wi^h 

Telephone:  617«868»7687  The  Children's  Museum. 


PROGRAM 


*  Some  of  the  services  ofifered  to  parents  include: 

Parent  Education  and  Sunoort  Workshops,  in  single  and  multi-session  formats,  provide 
the  opportunity  fcM*  small  groups  of  parents  to  meet  with  an  experienced  leader  to  share 
their  concerns  and  questions  about  cfaildreahng  issues  and  to  work  on  their  parenting 
skills. 

Parent  Consultations  are  offered  to  parents  who  wish  to  discuss  individually  a  specific 
childrearing  dilemma  or  educational  issue  with  a  parent  counselor. 

Parent  Education  Presentations;  expose  larger  groups  of  parents  to  current  cbiidrearing 
information  and  ideas. 

*  Programs  for  the  public  are  offered  at  different  sites: 

Convenient  family-friendly  locations  in  and  around  Boston  open  to  the  general  public, 
including  indoor  playgrounds,  shopping  malls,  a  museum,  a  YMCA,  and  an  urban 
neighborhood  community  center, 

Childcare  centers  and  schools,  hospitals  and  HMO's,  libraries,  businesses  which  set  up 
contracts  on  behalf  of  their  parent  constituencies; 

Housing  authorities  and  other  social-service  agencies  that  sponsor  our  programs  for  their 
clientele. 

EVALUATION 

The  content  and  quality  of  each  Families  Fu-st  program  are  evaluated  by  participants. 
Evaluations  have  been  extremely  positive,  with  Families  Fu^t  programs  receiving  an  average 
of  4.5  rating  (on  a  scale  where  5.0  represents  the  maximum).  Informal  assessment,  such  as 
parents'  comments,  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program: 

We  are  struggling  less  for  control  over  each  other  and  the  home  atmosphere  is  becoming 
decreasingly  stressful  --  more  smiles,  less  tears. 

I  feel  closer  to  my  family  and  yet  more  independent  too  -  I  give  more  value  to  my  needs 
and  therefore  can  meet  the  needs  of  my  family  better. 

My  confidence  is  increased  because  I  now  have  skills  necessary  to  deal  with  problem 
behaviors. 

I  now  realize  that,  in  setting  limits,  I  am  helping  my  child  grow. 
RECOGNITION 

*  In  1990,  Families  First  was  honored  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Massachusetts  Children's 
Trust  Fund's  Leadership  Award  for  strengthening  and  preserving  families  in  the 
community. 

*  Families  First  staff  members  have  appeared  as  experts  on  local  radio  and  television 
programs  and  have  been  featured  in  articles  appearing  in  various  print  media  including  The 
New  York  Times.  The  Boston  Globe,  The  Boston  Herald,  The  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger, 
Associated  Press.  Family  Circle,  Parents  Magazine,  Newsweek  and  Child  Magazine. 

*  Families  First  is  currently  being  replicated  in  Houston,  Texas  and  is  accepting  other 
replication  inquiries. 
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Parenting  Programs 


What  Parents  Say  About  Families  First 


"I  never  could  have  figured  out  how  to  dLsciplinft  liVf  t}]^\   When  all  you  have  seen  is 
physical  and  emotional  abuse,  you  don't  know  there  is  any  other  way.  With  Families 
First,  you  know  you  have  a  place  to  turn.  If  you  were  brought  up  beaten  or  yelled  at  all  the 
time,  you  learn  here  that  you  don't  have  to  repeat  history  and  do  what  your  family  did  to 
you.  You  learn  another  way  -  alternatives.  You  learn  to  process  anger,  or  whatever 
feelings,  and  use  altcmatives  in  dealing  with  your  children." 

-  foster  mother 

"I  signed  up  for  a  course  on  discipline,  and  T  havff  taken  a  course  ^f  Families  First  every 
semester  since.  The  courses  are  always  relevant  since  my  child  grows  and  changes.  Last 
week,  my  husband  and  I  took  a  course  together  about  dual-career  families  -  a 
communication  seminar.  That  was  great" 

-  dual  career  parent 

"I  feel  blessed  that  I  am  able  to  partake  in  this  pmgram  while  mv  children  are  so  vpung. 
Families  First  is  good  because  there  aren't  extended  families  anymore.  No  cousins  or 
anything  to  give  you  help  with  things  like  breast-feeding,  toilet  training,  etc.  It's  hard  to 
get  input  from  anyone." 

-  single  mother  of  twins 

"It  is  so  wonderful  to  see,  especially  some  of  the  men.  They  come  and  don't  feel  separate 
from  the  women.  It's  nice  to  see  men  becoming  involved  in  the  parenting  role  and  pving  it 
a  real  effort.  There  is  one  father  who  was  having  trouble  with  his  son  having  tantrums. 
He  felt  real  emotional  about  it,  you  could  tell.  I  saw  him  writing  down  his  ideas  from  the 
group  so  that  you  knew  he  was  going  to  try.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  him  learning 
something  he  could  use." 

-  divorced  father 

"Families  First  was  absolutely  excellent  I  got  a  mass  of  information  and  techniques  that 
was  all  pertinent  to  what  I  was  going  through.  My  parents  didn't  discipline  with  the  kinds 
of  techniques  that  I  am  learning,  rm  a  nurse  and  took  courses  in  childcare.  but  I  was  never 
taught  the  things  that  I  learned  at  Families  First  For  instance,  I  never  would  have  thought 
to  acknowledge  a  child's  feelings  when  the  child  is  exhibiting  difficult  behavior.  As 
parents,  we  immediately  lash  out  with  how  WE  are  feeling.  I  know  now  that  it  is  helpful  to 
think  about  how  our  children  are  feeling  as  welL" 

-  at-home  mother  of  three 

"My  two-year  old  son  was  having  tantrum  after  tantrum,  hitting  me,  throwing  things,  and 
didn't  seem  to  want  to  do  anything  I  wanted  him  to  do.  With  the  help  of  Families  First  I 
looked  at  his  behavior  in  a  new  light  changed  some  of  mv  own  behavior,  and  lo  and 
behold  I  now  have  a  loving,  agreeable  child!  On  the  rare  occasion  when  he  still  does  throw 
a  tantrum  I  know  what  to  do." 

-  as-home  mother 


99  Bishop  Richard  Allen  Drive 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 
Telephone:  617»868»7687 


An  affiliate  of  Wheelock  College 
developed  in  collaboration  with 
The  Children's  Museum. 
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February  13,  1995 

Ms.  Piedad  Robertson 
Secretary  of  Education 
Executive  Office  of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
1  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Secretary  Robertson: 

I  have  read  the  critical  components  of  The  Cambridge  Charter  School  and  met  with  Janet 
Rich,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  support  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
McKenzie  Foundation's  proposal,  especially  the  explicit  goal  of  creating  an  educational 
environment  that  will  support  the  high  achievement  of  Latino  students,  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  strengthening  families. 

I  believe  that  they  bring  enormous  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  ambitious  tasks  outlined 
and  we  at  the  Concilio  wish  to  work  with  them  to  include  members  of  the  Latino  community  at 
all  levels  of  the  school,  and  also  to  design  any  specifics  that  will  come  up  in  the  implementation 
phase  of  this  proposal. 

Aware  that  there  are  other  proposals  for  Cambridge,  I  endorse  this  one  and  hope  that  it 
will  receive  a  charter  so  that  we  can  begin  to  work  together  to  help  Latino  students  and  families. 


Sincerely, 


Sylvia  Saavedra-Keber 
Executive  Director 
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Exp( 

Start-Up  Budget 
mses  Incurred  Before  9/95 

E?q)enses 

Monthly 
Amount 

Months 

Number 

Total  Expense 

SALARIES 

Co-Directors 
Teachers 

$4,000 
$4,000 

2 

3 

2 

1 

$16,000 
12,000 

SUPPLIKS 

Telephone 
Furniture 

500 

2 

1 

1,000 
50,000 

Outdoor  equipment 
Computers 
Books  &  materials 

30 

20,000 
60,000 
10,000 

MARKETING 

Printmg 
Advertising 

5,000 
5,000 

BU II  DING 

Renovations 

75,000 

Rent 

$4,000 

1 

4,000 

Utihties 

1,000 

1,000 

Total  Expenses 

$259,000 

Appendix  18 
Five- Year  Budget  Projections 


Cambridge  Charter  School  Operating  Budget-Five  Year  Projections 

FY  1995       FY  1996         FY  1997 


Revenues 

Number  of  students 

Per  Pupil  Tuition  Revenue 

Student  Tuition  Revenue 

Student  Entitlements 

Grants 

Total  Revenues 


160  200 

9,000  9,000 

1,440,000   1,800,000 


240 

9,000 

2,160,000 


FY  1998 

280 

9,000 

2,520,000 


FY  1999 

320 

9,000 

2,880,000 


Expenses: 

Direct  Student  Costs: 

Transportation 

32,000 

40,000 

48,000 

56,000 

64,000 

Supplies 

50,000 

15,000 

15,000 

25,000 

20,000 

Computers  &  Materials 

350,000 

170,000 

150,000 

100,000 

80,000 

Field  Study 

40,000 

65,000 

90,000 

110,000 

120,000 

Insurance  Expense 

16,000 

20,000 

24,000 

28,000 

32,000 

Total  Direct  Student  Costs 

488,000 

310,000 

327,000 

319,000 

316,000 

Personnel: 

Co-Directors/Teachers 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

150,000 

150,000 

Master  Teachers 

400,000 

450,000 

500,000 

600,000 

700,000 

Apprentice  Teachers 

150,000 

175,000 

200,000 

250,000 

300,000 

Clerical 

25,000 

25,000 

30,000 

30,000 

35,000 

Custodian 

20,000 

20,000 

25,000 

45,000 

45,000 

Benefits 

202,000 

225,000 

250,000 

309,000 

355,000 

Part-time  asst. teachers 

36,000 

54,000 

67,000 

82,000 

94,000 

Total  Personnel 

933,000   ■ 

1,049,000 

1,172,000 

1,466,000 

1,679,000 

Occupancy: 

Rent 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

350,000 

350,000 

Mortgage 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maintenance 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Utilities 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

44,000 

44,000 

Janitorial  Supplies 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Total  Occupancy 

175,000 

175,000 

180,000 

424,000 

424,000 

Office: 

Supplies 

7,500 

7,500 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

Equipment 

10,000 

6,000 

6,000 

10,000 

6,000 

Telephone 

7,500 

7,500 

10,000 

10,000 

14,000 

Accounting  &  Payroll 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Printing  &  Copying 

25,000 

25,000 

30,000 

35,000 

35,000 

Postage  &  Shipping 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Total  Office 

63,000 

59,000 

69,000 

80,000 

85,000 

Other: 

Travel 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Student  Athletics 

30,000 

50,000 

50,000 

80,000 

100,000 

Professional  Dev. 

100,000 

125,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Miscellaneous 

10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

Total  Other 

155,000 

205,000 

290,000 

330,000 

360,000 

Total  Expenses 

1,814,000   ' 

1,798,000 

2,038,000 

2,619,000 

2,864,000 

Excess  (Deficit) 

(374.000) 

2,000 

122,000 

(99,000) 

16,000 

Assumptions  Used  for  Budget 

o  Per  pupil  tuition  revenue  of  $9,000 

0  No  student  entitlements  because  unknown 

0  No  fees 

o  Co-Directors  and  master  teachers  have  salary  of  $50,000 

o  Apprentice  teachers  have  salary  of  $25,000 

o  Benefits  are  30%  of  total  fiill-time  salaries 

o  Custodial  is  a  flat  fee  for  service 

o  Transportation  is  $200  per  student 

o  Computers  are  $2,000  per  computer 

o  Utilities  are  12%  of  rent 

0  In  FY  1998  a  second  facility  is  added  for  high  school 

0  Insurance  is  $  100  per  student 

0  The  other  costs  do  not  vary  directly  with  enrollment 

0  A  significant  portion  of  the  transportation  is  not  reimbursed 

0  Meaningless  to  do  beginning  and  ending  fimd  balance  without  knowledge  of  grants 


